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‘BOWMAN’S GLORY.’ 
BY WESTON MARTYR. 


3. 


“Stout arm, strong bow and steady eye : 
Union, true heart and courtesie.”’ 


TuE General began this thing. man for the job. I think 
He said he had a literary Henry and Roger had forgotten 
curiosity I ought to read and more about effective propa- 
he lent me Roger Ascham’s ganda than our modern dic- 
‘Toxophilus.’ This is a queer tators ever knew. To read 
work. The first third is an ‘ Toxophilus’ with understand- 
apology for writing in vulgar ing means that one drops every- 
English instead of in Greek, thing and takes up the bow. 
and the second third is an I read ‘Toxophilus’ and 
apology for writing about dropped the love of my life, 
archery instead of philosophy. which was yachting. I sold 
But Roger does get down to my yacht and bought a bow 
business in the end and de- and arrows. And I passed on 
livers himself of an intriguing Roger’s insidious work to the 
technical treatise on shooting Colonel, who is a _plus-two 
with the long-bow. golfer. And the Colonel re- 

I rather think the whole signed from his golf club and 
thing was an artful bit of sold his golf clubs and now 
propaganda, commissioned by counts every second lost which 
Henry VIII., who wished to is not employed in loosing a 
make sure of a good supply of shaft from his bow. 
battling archers. And without So you see. 
doubt the king chose the right I admit, grudgingly, that the 
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General has some small claim 
to be the man who reintroduced 
the bow to Fendham. If he 
had not lent me that copy of 
‘ Toxophilus ’ I should not have 
got me a bow. I make that 
generous concession; but I 
hasten to add that it was I 
who sped the first shaft to be 
loosed from a bow in this 
village since the day some fool 
introduced guns and powder. 
I did shoot the first arrow. 
And this is important, because 
I maintain and can prove that, 
if archery had not been revived 
in Fendham, the British Empire 
would be smaller today than 
it is. 

I shot my first arrow at a 
haystack in Abner Beard’s pas- 
ture. The range was three- 
score paces and I missed the 
haystack and lost my arrow 
in the long grass. I was 
searching for it when I heard 
Abner pipe up from the other 
side of the hedge. He said, 
“ That’s the first time I seen 
that game played in Fendham. 
What’s the thing you got in 
your hand ? ” 

I said, ‘Good Gad! Abner. 
Don’t you know a bow when 
you see one?” And then I 
let go both broadsides at the 
old man, because I was an- 
noyed at missing the haystack 
and it outraged my sense of 
the fitness of things to be asked 
what a long-bow was by a 
descendent of Beards who 
certainly fought at Agincourt 
or Crecy. I held forth to Abner 
on the significance of the giant 
and ancient yew trees in Fend- 


ham churchyard. I explaineg 
that it was Abner’s forefathers 
sharpening their arrows, who 
had made the deep grooves in 
the stonework of our church 
porch. I said that the me 
who had made England werg 
her bowmen. I said, “ And 
you call all that a new game! 
It’s as old as England, man, 
And game be damned! The 
bow is a weapon. An arrow 
that would go slap through a 
man in armour isn’t exactly 
what I’d call a toy.” 

And Abner said, “Ho! 
Would they little things stick 
into you? Then you be careful 
and don’t go hitting my cows.” 
Then he departed, grunting 
scornfully, and I shot eleven 
arrows at his haystack and hit 
it ten times. 

I was amazed. I was proud. 
Also I was enchanted. The 
music of the bow and the 
lovely flight of the hissing 
arrows. Thegrace. The beauty. 
It moved me as though I heard 
some splendid song. It did my 
business for me. I realised 
then that all my life, up to the 
moment I loosed my first arrow, 
had been completely wasted. 

My wife appeared just then, 
waving the morning paper which 
the postman had just left. 
She said, ‘“‘ You’d better see 
this at once. It’s serious. 
Italy’s spat in our face, and it 
looks as if we might be at war 
at any moment.”’ 

I ran to her and seized the 
paper. “By Jove!” I cried, 
“this is just what I wanted. 
The haystack’s too easy 4 
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mark.” And I pinned ‘ The 
Times’ to the face of the 


stack and spent the rest of the 
morning shooting it full of holes. 

I went in, reluctantly, to 
lunch. I said, “I must send 
off a telegram at once.” 

“Tt seems to me you might 
have done that earlier, instead 
of wasting all the morning 
playing with your bow and 
arrows,” said Herself. ‘ Why, 
war may have been declared 
by this time. What are you 
doing? Wiring the War Office 
for a job and telling the brokers 
to sell our shares, or what ? ” 

“I’m wiring for a pair of 
targets,” I answered. ‘I need 
’em, chop, chop.”’ 

The Colonel called in after 
lunch. He seemed excited and 
in a hurry. ‘“ Look here!” 
said he. ‘* What are you going 
to do about this business ? ”’ 

I said, ‘Oh, that! I’m not 
worrying. Musso’s a bluffer. 
There won’t be any war.” 

And the Colonel said, ‘* War 
be damned! I was reading old 
Ascham last night, and this 
morning I remembered Agnes’ 
grandfather was an archer and 
she inherited all his old junk. 
So I poked about in the attics, 
and sure enough, his stuff was 
there! There were four bows, 
and bracers, quivers, bow- 
strings and finger-tabs—all sorts 
of stuff. You never saw such 
luck! And dozens of arrows. 
Some of ’em are broken and 
the feathers moth-eaten, but I 
found a few that were sound. 
And what d’you think? I 
strung a bow and braced it, all 
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according to Ascham’s instruc- 
tions—although I’m not sure 
what he means by a fistmele, 
are you? Anyliow, I put a 
deck-chair on the lawn at fifty 
paces and let drive. And you 
never saw anything like it! 
That arrow went miles. Simply 
miles. Right over the stables 
and into the cucumber frames. 
Saxton saw it. He was working 
on the cucumbers, and the arrow 
smashed a frame, and he thought 
a shell had burst. Anyway, I 
paced it out and it’s over two 
hundred yards. Think of it! 
With practice I’m certain I 
could shoot an arrow a darned 
sight farther than I can hit a 
golf ball. And you know, I 
actually hit that deck-chair at 
the fifth shot. I did. I hit it. 
The arrow knocked it endways 
and went clean through. I’ve 
been shooting all the morning 
and I tell you archery’s the goods. 
Golf’s a fool to it. I’m going to 
take this thing up seriously, 
and that’s why I’ve come to see 
you. We’ve got to form a club 
and hire a field and buy some 
targets. I’ve shot that deck- 
chair to rags. Pretty good 
shootin’—for a beginner, what? ”’ 

“T’m not too bad myself,” 
said I, producing my mutilated 
copy of ‘ The Times.’ <A club’s 
a good idea. What shall we 
call ourselves? The Fendham 
Archers ? ” 

‘“Fendham Bowmen sounds 
better,’ opined the Colonel. 

“Tf you two want a purely 
descriptive title,” remarked 
Herself, ‘* what about The Fend- 
ham Boasters ? ”’ 
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**T shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I know not where.”’ 


It will interest future 
historians to learn that the 
Fendham Archers first set up 
their targets in Fendham Home 
Park. It was an ideal site, 
sheltered from all winds by 
the General’s giant beeches, 
while his many nimble rabbits 
kept the grass cut beautifully 
close. The Colonel sited the 
targets and measured the ranges, 
because he is a Colonel of Royal 
Engineers, and the control of 
theodolites and surveying chains 
is not my forte. But I, as the 
only other member of our club 
at that time, did venture to 
make a protest against placing 
the targets so close to the 
public footpath. 

I said, “ This is a public 
right of way, Colonel. The 
whole village uses it.’’ 

The Colonel said, “I know; 
but if we want to spread the 
light and get people interested, 
we've got to let ’em see us 
shoot.” 

I said, “ Yes. But supposing 
we shoot somebody?” And 
the Colonel said, ‘“‘ Oh, that’s 
all right. I’ve looked up the 
point. There’s a statute of 
Henry VIII., or somebody, which 
has never been repealed. It’s 
still law, and it says if an archer 
shouts ‘ Fast’ three times and 
then shoots a bystander, it’s 
the bystander’s fault. Now 
everything’s ready, so  let’s 
start. I propose we celebrate 
the inaugural Meet of the 


Fendham Archers by all mem. 
bers present shooting a York 
Round.” 

A York Round consists of 
shooting six dozen arrows at 
100 yards, four dozen at 8% 
yards, and two dozen at 60, and 
the ‘ bogey ’ score for the whole 
round is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 400. At 100 
yards the Colonel hit the target 
twice. He fluked a central 
‘gold,’ which scores 9, and an 
outside ‘ white,’ which scores 1, 
I did not score anything, but 
I did hit a target leg and break 
an arrow. At 80 yards the 
Colonel achieved three hits aad 
scored 11. But I lost my form 
completely and missed even the 
target legs. At 60 yards, though, 
I came into my own and shot 
so magnificently that the Colonel 
got rattled and scored a duck. 
I only missed eighteen times 
and scored a grand total of 22. 
I am proud to think that my 
name, accordingly, goes down 
to fame as the Fendham Archers’ 
first Champion. 

When I got home I boasted 
of my prowess. Said Herself, 
“You funny old thing, playing 
at bows and arrows at your 
age.”” The Colonel’s wife was 
even more brutal to him. She 
said, ‘‘ Bows and arrows! You 
must be getting into your 
dotage. If you persist in play- 
ing such a childish game, you'll 
have the whole village laughing 
at you.” 
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Mrs Colonel was right, too. 
The whole village did laugh. 
The small girls sneered, the 
small boys jeered, and their 
elders took no pains to conceal 
their opinion that the Colonel 
and I were a couple of childish 
old fools. 

“JT overheard Saxton opine,” 
said the Colonel, “* that you and 
I will start playing marbles 
next, or peg-tops.” 

“ And I hear the Doctor’s 
considered opinion is,” said 
I, “that, though archery may 
once have been a fashionable 
pastime for ladies, in these days 
it is inconsistent with the 
dignity of a gentleman and a 
sportsman to play at bows and 
arrows. It can’t be expected, 
of course, that a writing fellow 
from London, like me, should 
know any better; but one 
would think that a gentleman 
holding His Majesty’s com- 
mission—and so on. In fact, 
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we’re a couple of doddering 
idiots, Colonel. It’s funny.” 

“It beats me,” replied the 
Colonel. “ Why, hang it all, 
archery’s the most ancient sport 
in the world and it ought to be 
the most honoured—especially 
in England. And it certainly 
is the most interesting and 
fascinating thing I’ve ever tried 
my hand at. Dash my eyes! 
It’s far harder to loose a straight 
arrow than it is to hit a straight 
drive. Yet they make you think 
you're a national figure if you’re 
a plus-two golfer. But if you 
loose a straight arrow they call 
you a decrepit old fool.” 

‘Not so decrepit,” I said. 
“D’you know what work you 
do when you shoot a Double 
York Round? I’ve been work- 
ing it out. You lift six tons 
and walk over five miles.” 

“Good,” said the Colonel. 
“ Let’s totter up to the Park 
and lift three tons before lunch.” 


It. 


** Weapon of Conquest ! Master of the Field ! 
Renowned Bow ! that mad’st this Crown command 
The Tow’rs of France, and all their Powers to yield.” 


At the end of a month’s 
practice the Fendham Archers 
had learned a number of things 
about bows and arrows and 
the human mind. This sailor, 
for instance, has always 
believed that, of all things 
fashioned by the brains and 
hands of man, a sailing vessel 
is the thing which man has 
most nearly succeeded in en- 
dowing with life. All ships 
have strongly marked individu- 


alities ; all seamen know ships 
with wills of their own and with 
good or evil tempers. And I 
have known ships that could 
talk. But when this sailor 
became an archer he discovered 
to his great surprise that a ship 
is merely a dull, inanimate lump 
of stuff when compared with a 
self-yew long-bow. Yes; ships 
may talk, but my long-bow can 
sing ! 

The yew bow whose friend- 
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ship I am privileged to possess 
was created by a master of the 
bowyers’ art a long time before 
I was born. It is a Stradivarius 
of a bow. It is a long bow and 
a strong bow of character, with 
a highly developed artistic tem- 
perament. If it feels sym- 
pathetic towards you and you 
handle it with understanding, it 
will shoot as straight as any 
rifle and cast an arrow twelve- 
score yards and more. But if 
you try to shoot with it when 
it is out of temper, or if your 
personality is distasteful to it, 
look out! It is bad enough if 
it merely turns sulky and refuses 
to put forth its strength; but 
if it is really out of sorts, as like 
as not, when you loose its 
quivering string, it will tear the 
skin off your forearm. 

My bow is very touchy about 
arrows, too. Its favourites are 
a set of barrelled, red pine 
shafts, footed with beefwood, 
and fletched with grey goose 
feathers. If only you stand 
and hold and draw and aim 
and hold again and loose like a 
true archer, the bow, with a 
smooth and silken cast, will 
speed those arrows like whistling 
shafts of light, straight to the 
mark. But what a difference 
when I try to shoot from my 
bow an arrow for which it feels 
no affinity! I remember three 
weak-spined, self-cedar arrows, 
with peacock’s feathers, to 
which my bow took a violent 
dislike. It spurned the first 
shaft from it and cast it wide 
to one side. It doubled the 
second like a hairpin and the 
thing flew to pieces in mid-air. 


And the third one split from 
nock to pile when it felt the 
weight of the bow’s concen. 
trated spite. 

The Colonel began with g 
52 Ib. yew-backed yey, 
created by that old master, 
Buchanan. He did not knov, 
then, that that great weapon 
was by no means a suitable 
bow for a beginner. It was a 
masterful affair, that bow, and 
it took complete charge of the 
Colonel. He would nock an 
arrow on its string and draw 
it to its head; but the rest of 
the proceedings had nothing to 
do with the Colonel. The bow 
snatched the string from his 
novice fingers and cast the 
arrow into the next parish. 
And one day it got tired of the 
Colonel and savaged him. He 
was smoking while he shot, and 
I think the bow’s dignity was 
outraged. At any rate it tore 
the pipe from the Colonel's 
mouth and hurled it after the 
arrow. And after the pipe 
flew a shower of the Colonel’s 
teeth. He then changed over 
to a light, lancewood bow and 
practised sedulously until he 
mastered it. At the end of 
two weeks he scored 56 with 
a dozen arrows at 60 yards, 
which is goodish shooting. Joe 
Noble saw him do it. 

Joe is the Bad Man of our 
village. He toils not, neither 
does he spin. He poaches. 
The General says Joe makes 
his living out of his pheasants. 
Joe was also, on one occasion, 
a thief. The occasion was his 
demobilisation, when he stole 
an Army rifle. He has shown 
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me the rifle. It had 42 notches 
cut in its stock and Joe ex- 
plained them by stating, “I 
always could hit what I aimed 
at, since I was a little boy 
throwing stones. So they made 
me a corpse sniper an’ I plugs 
42 Jerries, poor chaps. This 
pig nock was a Fritz brass hat at 
300 yards. So I reckoned I’d 
earned the old piece, and I took 
her apart and smuggled her 
home down my trousers. Yers.”’ 

Joe was watching from the 
footpath when the Colonel made 
his fine score. I said, “* You 
ought to try your hand at this, 
Joe. I should think a bow’s 
just the weapon for your trade. 
It’s silent.’ 

Joe had been looking rather 
scornful, but the idea struck 
him and his face changed. 
“By Gum!” said he. “ So it 
is an’ all.”’ 

We gave him the Colonel’s 
bow and showed him how to 
stand and draw. We did not 
tell him how to loose, because, 
before we could do so, Joe 
loosed of his own accord. And 
his loose was so smooth and 
clean that his arrow sped over 
the target and landed a hundred 
yards beyond. 

“ Oh, lovely ! ’? he murmured, 
with a far-away look in his eyes. 
“Lemme see. It ought to be 
easy. The point of the arrow’s 
a foresight, but all you’ve got 
for a backsight’s the string. 
Line ’em up and you’ve got 
your direction. But how d’you 
get your elevation? You can’t 
see how much the butt of the 
arrow’s below your eye. But, 
hold on! You can feel that. 
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Yers. Here! Gimme another 
arrow.” 

Joe’s second arrow was ab- 
solutely straight, but just short 
of the target. ‘ Oh, lovely!” 
said he again. ‘“ Beautiful.” 
His eyes shone and he took 
deep breaths. ‘Here!’ he 
cried. ‘ Another arrow, quick !”’ 

I gave him one, quick, be- 
cause there was an inspired 
look on Joe’s face just then 
which impressed me. I know, 
now, I was looking at a natural- 
born marksman discovering he 
was @ natural-born archer and 
becoming intoxicated with de- 
light. And, at the time, I 
thought it might be beer, God 
forgive me! 

Joe’s third shaft pierced the 
inner red. And after that he 
went on hitting the target until 
the light went. 

Let it go on record that 
Joseph Noble was the third 
member to join the Fendham 
Archers. The Colonel proposed 
and I seconded him, and he 
was elected unanimously. 

The next day the Fendham 
Archers were engrossed in a 
Hereford Round when the 
General appeared. He said, 
‘Hello! What are you doing 
here, Joe Noble? I said you 
fellows were welcome to shoot 
in the park, but I didn’t realise 
I was giving the freedom of the 
place to a demnition poacher, 
what?” 

It was an awkward situation. 
The General is a benevolent 
autocrat. But he is an autocrat. 
And his pheasants are the apple 
of his eye. 

Said the Colonel, ‘ Dash it 
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all, General, don’t turn Joe off. 
He’s a crack shot.”’ 

** T know it,” said the General. 
“ He’s sudden death—to sitters, 
in moonlight, with a sawed-off 
gun and a reduced charge. 
Humph.”’ 

“He was pretty deadly with 
a rifle, too—once,’? I inter- 
jected tentatively. 

“ Joe’s a phenomenon,”’ said 
the Colonel. ‘It’s  extra- 
ordinary. He seems to be a 
natural archer. Hanged if I 
can understand it, but he can’t 
miss. It’s like putting a brassy 
into the hands of somebody 
who’s never heard of golf, and 
watching him hit screamer after 
screamer plumb down the fair- 
way.” 

‘“‘ It’s uncanny, but it’s true,”’ 
I said. ‘“Joe’s a potential 
Champion of England, or I'll 
eat my hat.’ 

“Show him what you can 
do, Joe,” said the Colonel. 
‘¢ Shoot an end at eighty yards.”’ 

Joe loosed three arrows and 
hit the target thrice. 

“By Jove! That looks easy,’’ 
said the General. ‘ Let me try 
a shot.’ 

Joe nocked an arrow on the 
string and handed over his bow 
to the General. The General is 
a powerful man and he drew 
and loosed entirely by the light 
of nature. And the arrow 
glinted once in the sun, high 
above the tops of the surround- 
ing beeches, and vanished. 

““ Good Gad!” exclaimed the 
General. ‘ That felt wonderful. 
I didn’t know I could make it 
go so far, so easily. Here! 
Give me another arrow.” 


“The range is only eighty 
yards,” said Joe. “ You sighted 
that last one for about 300, 
And you mustn’t throw yp 
your bow arm like that, either, 
And whatever you do, don’t 
pull your loose. It’s just the 
same as the trigger of a rifle, 
You’ve got to squeeze, not 
jerk. Only, with a bow, you 
un-squeeze, like. Here! [J 
show you.” 

When the Colonel and I left 
in the twilight, Joe was still 
showing the General. And next 
morning we got to the butts to 
find the General there already, 
impatiently waiting. 

I seem to remember it was 
about this period that there 
came a change in the atmos- 
phere of our village. The air, 
for one thing, became thick 
with home-made arrows loosed 
from home-made bows by 
wanton boys. And I ceased to 
observe the curious phenomenon 
of a sudden drop in temperature 
which had previously marked 
the passage of an archer along 
our village street. The change 
may have been in some part 
due to the fact that two such 
far-famed sportsmen as Joe 
Noble and the General had 
actually abandoned their guns 
for the bow. But there were 
other factors. 

The collective mind of 4 
village is queer and it is in- 
fluenced by some curious things. 
Saxton, for example, while dig- 
ging a new celery trench, un- 
earthed a piece of flint, the 
shape of which intrigued him. 
This he displayed to the Colonel 
in the palm of his horny hand, 
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and the Colonel said, ‘ Hullo! 
That’s a fine flint arrow-head 
you've got there.” 

“ Arrow-head ? ’ said Saxton. 
“Wot? Like them things you 
plays with ? ” 

And the Colonel answered, 
“Yes. Only mine are blunt 
target arrows, and this barbed 
head was made to hunt and 
fight with, ten thousand years 

0.”? 

And Saxton said, “ Well, ’ll 
be blowed !” 

But that same evening I 
went into the Ram and Hoggett 
to order a case of beer, and I 
overheard Saxton holding forth 
on the other side of the par- 
tition. Said he, “ To hunt and 
fight with, he says, ten thousand 
years ago. Now, my bloke’s 
never lied to me yet. He was 
hot stuff at his golf, mind you! 
And when he gave it up and 
took to bows and arrows I 
thought he was going batty. 
I said the next thing he’d be 
doing he’d be playing with his 
little yo-yo. I laughed at him. 
We all did. But now I see I 
was wrong. You can take it 
from me, if anything lasts as 
long as ten thousand years, it 
isn’t like darts or ping-pong 
and gals in short pants playing 
tennis. No. There must be 
something to archery, like. 
Blow me if I don’t go up to 
Park tomorrow and see just 
what it is my bloke’s up to.”’ 

Saxton is right. There is a 
mysterious something about 
archery which you sense as 
soon as your first well-loosed 
arrow flies to the mark. It is 
a feeling which no other sport 
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can give. It is well to remark, 
here, that archery is no mere 
game, invented by man to 
amuse himself with. The bow 
is not a sporting tool, like a 
golf club. The bow is a weapon 
—the weapon which first gave 
man his mastery over the beasts. 
A club may be a weapon too; 
but when all a man had in his 
hand was a club, he had to run 
and hide or climb a tree when- 
ever he heard the sabre-tooth 
tiger roar. But when man in- 
vented the bow he increased 
the strength of his arm ten 
times and the reach of his arm 
an hundred times—and then it 
was the tiger’s turn to run and 
hide. Thanks to the bow, man 
ceased to be mere hunted ver- 
min. Thanks to the bow, he 
stood up on his two feet and 
stuck his chest out and felt 
himself, for the first time, Lord 
of all Creation. And now, when 
you loose an arrow, you seem 
to be doing something you ought 
to be doing, something which 
it gives you great pleasure to 
do. And I can only suppose 
this feeling is due to the fact 
that some of the pride in- 
herited from a prehistoric archer 
ancestor comes through from 
your subconscious memory and 
makes you feel good. 

This is the only way I can 
account for the unique pleasure 
one derives from shooting with 
the bow. But this theory may 
seem far-fetched, so let me deal 
with cold facts and official 
figures. Fendham contains 32 
males between the ages of 16 
and 60. Of these, 30 either 
sneered or laughed heartily when 
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the Colonel and I formed the 
Fendham Archery Club. That 
was eighteen months ago. There 
are now 30 keen archers in Fend- 
ham, and there would be 32 if 


Ephraim Beard had not lost 
both hands while on a walking 
tour in the Somme Valley and 
if our Padre was not a victim 
of gout. 


IV. 


** For Bows the strength of brawny arms imply ; 
Emblems of valour and of victory.” 


When the Young General 
flew home on leave from Central 
Africa and found the Old 
General shooting arrows in the 
home paddock, he said, ‘ Well 
Pll be damned! This is funny. 
I really am damned, Dad.”’ 

The Old General said, 
‘“‘Shush! Never talk to an 
archer when he’s shooting.” 
He loosed his arrow and hit the 
target with a thud. ‘“ Two 
o’clock, red,’’ he observed. 
‘Not so bad at 100 yards. I 
advise you to try and shoot 
like that before you laugh at 
archery, Robert.” 

“Sorry, Dad,’ the Young 
General replied. ‘“ But it’s 
funny. For the last three years 
I’ve been wearing myself thin, 
striving to root out, eradicate, 
and totally abolish the bow and 
arrow from my Province, and I 
come home to the ancestral 
acres for a well-earned rest and 
change and I find you—you— 
shooting arrows all over the 
park. It is funny.”’ 

“What are you trying to 
abolish the bow for ? ”’ 

“Because it’s a menace,’ 
replied the Young General. 
‘Tt’s such a serious menace 
that, if I can’t abolish it, I 
think we’ll have to clear out 
of the Province, for good.” 


‘“D’you mean abandon it!” 
exclaimed the Old General, 
“Are you joking, Robert? 
Damn it, it’s a Protectorate, 
We can’t run away.”’ 

‘We can back out, though,” 
answered the Young General. 
‘“‘ The Word has gone forth from 
Whitehall. I’ve had my warn- 
ing. Law and order must be 
maintained, at all costs. But 
not if it’s going to cost any 
money, as the place isn’t worth 
spending money on, so I am 
informed. Seems a bit contra- 
dictory to me, but They’re quite 
pleased with their dictum. So 
it all boils down to this. If I 
can’t persuade old Umchaka to 
make his men stop shooting 
poisoned arrows at strangers, 
at sight, then we, being the 
strangers, will withdraw, leaving 
Umehaka to stew in his own 
juice. Which is precisely what 
Umchaka wants, so it looks as 
though your son would soon 
be out of a job, sir.’’ 

The Old General snorted. 
‘What form of persuasion are 
you going to employ ? Machine- 
guns ? ” 

The Young General answered 
“No” with great decision. 
“The force at my disposal,” 
said he, “is a Liverpool-Irish 
subaltern with a Vickers gun, 
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and fifty Nubians who can drill 
like the Guards but can’t shoot 
for toffee. ‘The country’s all 
solid bush and the average 
range of visibility is ten yards. 
And if I took my little lot in 
there with intent to rub Um- 
chaka’s nose in it, we’d all get 
stuck full of arrows and swell 
up slowly and die. You never 
see Umchaka’s bowmen, Dad, 
and they shoot awful straight 
at short ranges. Machine-guns 
only make them laugh. No. 
Diplomacy’s the word. T’ll 
have to diddle the old boy— 
somehow.” 

The Colonel turned up just 
then with a piece of news which 
interested us far more than 
the Young General’s provincial 
chatter. The Colonel said, ‘‘ By 


I went to fetch Joe Noble 
home from Chemchester, where 
he had been shooting for two 
days for the Championship of 
East Anglia and the honour 
and glory of our club. I 
found Joe looking sheepish. 

I said, “ Hullo, Joe. How 
did you get on? Did you 
win ? ” 

Joe put his bag and bow- 
case into the back of my car 
and climbed in. “TI had it in 
the bag,” he moaned. “I 
had it in the bally bag. Think 
of it! And then... Well, 
it’s the Colonel’s fault.’ 

“Then you didn’t bring it 
off, Joe?” I said. 

“Bring it off!’ Joe cried. 
“Do you know Captain Egan ? 
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Jove! I’ve just been shooting 
a Single York with Joe Noble 
and he actually scored four 


hundred and eighty-two. You 
never saw such shooting.” 
The Old General said, 


“Phew! Welldone,Joe. Why, 
that’s championship form. Ifhe 
can keep that up through a 
Double York ... Let’s see. 
Twice two are four. Twice 
eight ... Gad! It’s almost 
a thousand! Well done, Joe.’’ 

I said, “If they don’t look 
out the Champion of England 
is going to be a Fendham 
Archer. I vote we pass round 
the hat and enter Joe for the 
Eastern Counties Champion- 
ship Meeting and let him put 
the Fendham Archers on the 
map.” 


Ah! Well, the Colonel does. 
He says, a8 he was driving me 
here, ‘Joe,’ he says, ‘ we’ll take 
a room for you at the Three 
Crowns. Egan runs the place 
and he’s a decent feller and 
you'll be more comfortable there 
than at the George,’ he says. 
‘You won’t have to dress up 
for dinner.’ So he drives me 
to the Three Crowns and he 
tells the Captain to do his 
best for me. He tells me to 
keep my eye clear and go to 
bed early and wishes me luck 
and drives off home.’’ 

Joe groaned. ‘ The Colonel,” 
he went on presently, ‘ he 
ought to know better. The 
Captain does his best for me. 
Yers. We had some grub and 
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he takes me into his little 
back room and brings out a 
bottle. I said no, because I’m 
shooting tomorrow and whisky 
makes me cross-eyed. And 
the Captain says, ‘ Then how 
about some rum?’ And that 
set us off gamming about the 
rum we got in France. You’ve 
never heard the Captain yarn ? 
You should. He served in 
the I.W.T., but what he really 
was was a ship’s Captain. And 
he told me all about that. 
It’s a rum life. You’ve no 
idea. I hadn’t. So I listened 
with both ears wagging.” 

Joe mused awhile. Presently 
he chuckled. ‘One thing the 
Captain told me,” he said, 
‘“‘ was in Boer War times. The 
Captain took his ship to South 
America, or somewhere, and 
loaded her full of mules. Think 
of that! You know mules. 
I know mules. Well, he had 
two thousand mules aboard 
his ship, all at once. There 
was trouble.” 

“There would be,” said I. 

But Joe said, “No. The 
mules were all right. The 
trouble was the man in charge 
of ’em. He was a Vet. Loot., 
and he knew about horses, 
but those mules had him beat. 
They took charge, or they 
would have, Egan said, if he 
hadn’t butted in. And the 
Loot. didn’t like that, so he 
made trouble. But, after all, 
it was Egan’s ship, and he 
did know about mules, his 
mother having kept an ass 
farm in County Clare. D’you 
see ? ”” 


I said, “Yes. But what 


I’m anxious to know is, did 
you win the championship, or 
not.” 

“T’m coming to that,’ said 
Joe hurriedly. ‘Egan said 
a mule got loose one day in 
No. 2 lower hold and chased 
everyone out of there and 
began eating the other mules, 
and Egan told the Loot. to go 
down and stop it. And the 
Loot. said it was more than 
any man’s life was worth and 
what was Egan interfering for, 
anyway. So Egan told him 
about himself and climbed down 
the ladder to the bottom of 
the ship to fix things. And 
half-way down he met the mule 
climbing up. So he changed 
his mind and went up to the 
bridge and locked himself in 
the chart-room, and the mule 
took charge of the ship. It 
chased all hands off the decks 
and cleared out the engine- 
room and climbed up the masts, 
and when it spotted Egan 
looking out of a port-hole it 
sat down and laughed at him. 
So Egan shot it.” 

I said, “I’m glad. Now, 
how did you shoot ? ” 

“Well, you see,” Joe 
answered, ‘there was a lot 
more happened like that and 
it took Egan a long time to tell 
me. Even when they got all 
safe to Cape Town, that wasn’t 
theend. They landed the mules 
and got them to the mule lines, 
and the Loot. gave orders to 
tie up their head-ropes to tent- 
pegs and that made Egan laugh. 
So the Loot. said he’d heard 
enough from Egan aboard the 
ship, and, now he’d come butting 
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in on shore, he’d got him. He 
said he’d have Egan’s blood 
and get him court-martialled in 
the morning. And Egan saw 
he’d have done better to keep 
his mouth shut. But another 
thing he saw was the Gordon 
Highlanders camped alongside 
the mules, and he goes to the 
Sergeants’ Mess and says there’s 
a case of whisky in it if they’ll 
lend him their pipers for half 
an hour after dark. So they do, 
and Egan introduces the pipers 
to the mules and he says, ‘ Now 
boys, blow,’ he says. ‘ And 
blow hard. Play anything you 
like,’ he says, ‘ but all I ask,’ he 
says, ‘is for all of you to play 
something different.’ ’’ 

I uttered an ejaculation here, 
and Joe said, ‘‘ Yers. And well 
you might. Egan says it was 
‘orrible. At the very first note, 
three thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety-eight inquiring ears 
flicked to attention, making a 
wind that flattened all tents for 
miles. Then the mules pulled 
up their tent-pegs and went 
away. They went north, roar- 
ing, Egan says, levelling all 
before ’em, and leaving behind 
a trail of ruin and desecration. 
They swept through South 
Africa like a fighting drunk 
typhoon. They passed like a 
hairy comet through Central 
Africa. And what the Huns 
did to the desolated areas, plus 
all the Bible plagues, was girl 
babies’ play to what those 
mules did to Egypt. Yers. 
They was last seen, Egan says, 
swimming out to sea at thirty 
knots and putting a foaming 
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head on the blue Mediterranean 
that made you feel thirsty to 
see. Egan says they vanished 
into Asia, and he doesn’t think 
they’ll stop till they’ve got all 
round the world. And every 
time he hears galloping feet he 
climbs a tree, quick, because 
he thinks it’s them coming. So 
the consequence was I didn’t 
get to bed till after three 
o’clock, and it’s the Colonel’s 
fault for telling Egan to look 
after me.”’ 

““That’s too bad of you, 
Joe,” I said. “I take it you 
finished the rum and ruined 
your shooting ? ” 

‘‘ Massacred it,” said Joe. 
“When I started to shoot in 
the morning, the targets seemed 
to come and go, like, and I just 
had to take snap shots at ’em. 
That night I slept in a haystack ; 
I daren’t go back to Egan’s. 
And next day I shot straight ; 
but it was too late. An Air 
Force Captain, he scored a 
thousand and eight, and got 
the championship.” 

So far as I know, only two 
men in all the history of English 
archery have ever scored more 
than a thousand for the Double 
York Round. I said, “ Phew! 
What wonderful shooting! Well, 
there’s one comfort: no one 
could expect you to beat that, 
Joe, drunk or sober. What did 
you score ? ” 

Joe took his head in his hands 
and gently rocked it. “It’s a 
crying pity,’’ he moaned. “ The 
Colonel and Egan, the Air 
Captain and the mules, they beat 

me, between ’em, by eight !”’ 
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VI. 


We entered Joe Noble for 
the National Championship 
Archery Meeting. Joe, at prac- 
tice, was shooting as straight as 
Cupid himself, and it seemed as 
certain as anything can be 
that he would shed everlasting 
glory on the Fendham Archers 
by making himself Champion 
of England. 

Alas for our dreams! Fate 
had other things in store for 
Joe. Two weeks before the 
National Meeting the Young 
General’s leave expired, and he, 
confound him, shanghaied our 
potential champion. Said the 
Young General, “I’m sorry, 
you fellows. I haven’t said 
anything so far, because I didn’t 
know if I could wangle it. But 
I need Joe. I’ve asked him to 
come out to Africa with me, 
and he’s willing and we sail 
next week.” 

We protested violently ; but 
the Young General only grinned. 
Said the Colonel, “‘ I know you 
think archery’s a joke, Bob. 
You’ve been pulling our legs 
about it ever since you got 
home. But you know very 
well how keen we are to see 
Joe win the championship ; 
and then, at almost the last 
moment, you spring this on 
us. If it’s your idea of a joke, 
I don’t think much of your 
taste.” 

I said, ‘* What d’you think 
you’re doing, Robert? You 


don’t suppose you’re doing Joe 
a good turn, getting him a 
I know Joe, 


job, do you? 


and I tell you he doesn’t want 
a@ job. He’s all right, but it 
isn’t in him to stick to aly 
regular work. He’s not that 
kind of man. He’s quite happy 
as he is, doing odd jobs when 
he feels like it and poaching 
for fun. If you try to pin 4 
man like Joe down to regular 
hours and discipline, he’ll fajj 
you. I expect he’s dazzled 
at the thought of going to 
Africa ; but I warn you, when 
he gets there and the novelty 
wears Off, he’ll go to pieces, 
You may think you’re doing 
him a good turn, but you're 
doing him a damned bad one. 
Yowre robbing him of his 
chance to be Champion of 
England. Laugh, if you like, 
Robert; but, if Joe were 
champion, it would give him 
a sense of responsibility and 
ballast that he’s never had yet, 
and it might be the making 
of him.” 

But the Young General con- 
tinued to grin. So I gave him 
up. 
I do not know what the Old 
General said to his son; but 
I know what he said to Joe. 
He offered Joe the position 
of Head Gamekeeper, and Joe 
turned him down, flat. Said 
Joe, No, no, General. I’ve 
signed up with the Young 
General; and what would you 
think of a man who did your 
son dirty and went back on 
him ? ” 

The old General apologised 
to Joe. He apologised to the 
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Young General too. He said, 
“Tye been trying to steal 
Joe Noble away from you, 
Robert, behind your back. I 
tried bribery and corruption, 
and Joe, very properly, re- 
puked me. MHe’s all right. 
You’ve got a good man there, 
my son. But I’d like to know 
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what you think you’re going 
to do with him.” 

But the Young General is 
not the sort to scatter informa- 
tion, unless he wants to. ‘ Joe’s 
down on the strength as my 
personal attendant,’’ he said. 
“* But that’s eyewash, Dad. I’ve 
got a real job of work for Joe.” 


Vil. 


‘We to the grey goose wing more conquests owe, 
Than to the Monk’s invention.” 


It is the custom of the 
Fendham Archers to meet on 
Saturday afternoons and hold 
acompetition. The ladies shoot 
a National Round and the men 
a Single York. At five o’clock 
we are all quite ready for our 
tea, which we take in the 
Hall at a long table, over which 
Mrs General hospitably presides. 
It was during our tea, some 
months after the Young General 
and Joe Noble had vanished 
into Africa, that the Old General 
arose, with some papers in his 
hand, and spoke as follows :— 

“Brother Archers,—I am going 
to read you a letter which has 
just come from my son, Robert, 
in Africa. It contains some 
news which, I know, will interest 
you. He says. . . Hum, where 
is it? Here we are. ‘ You 
will remember I told you our 
position in the province was, 
to say the least, precarious. 
We are called a British Pro- 
tectorate, but I was beginning 
to wonder what that meant. 
Umchaka and his people were 
quite able to protect themselves 
from anyone, including us, 


thanks to their ability to dart 
like snakes through the thick 
bush which covers the whole 
country. They fought like 
snakes, too. If a white man 
ventured into the bush, the odds 
were he never came out again. 
He would see nothing, but he 
would hear a hiss and feel an 
arrow strike. Then he’d swell 
up and turn black and die. 
So we didn’t go into the bush 
much. 

“¢T think I told you, when 
I was in London, the Voices 
from on High gave me The 
Straight Tip. They announced 
that unless your son made this 
land safe for democracy, chop, 
chop, they proposed to pack 
up and quit. They gave me 
a free hand to do what I 
liked—so long as I spent no 
money and used no force. I 
was relieved to hear they were 
sound on the no-force notion, 
for I’d been living in dread of 
some ass talking about punitive 
expeditions. You will under- 
stand that, in this practically 
impenetrable bush-swamp 
country, even a mechanised 
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Division with tanks and air- 
craft could effect nothing 
against invisible bowmen, 
except its own extinction. 

“¢That, briefly, was the 
problem I had to wrestle with 
when I was home on leave. 
I didn’t solve it, but I did 
get an idea. It seemed a 
pretty pathetic idea, but as 
it was all the idea I had, 
I played it for all it was 
worth. 

“¢The province is bigger 
than Wales and much more 
mountainous, and the whole 
area is solid with forest. Solid 
is quite the right word. I 
call it my province, but it 
really belongs to Umchaka, 
who holds the whole place and 
the lives of everybody in it 
in the hollow of his hands. 
And do not imagine Umchaka 
is a black, ignorant savage. 
He is light brown, for one 
thing, and a gentleman and 
sportsman and a friend of 
mine. And he has_ twice 
my brains. Fortunately, his 
knowledge and experience are 
limited by his environment. 
He knows all there is to know 
about his country and his 
people, but he does not know 
much else. Which is where 
I have the bulge on him. 

“To get down to business. 
Two months ago I arranged a 
big indaba with Umchaka, and 
gave him my ultimatum. I 
said I was tired of his people 
killing my people, and if he 
did not stop them, I would have 
to do it for him. Umchaka 
laughed and said what I knew 
he would say. He said, in 


effect, he wasn’t afraid of any- 
thing I could do, because, 
for fighting in the bush, one 
of his men with a bow and 
arrows was worth a hundred of 
mine with guns. So I took 
him aback by saying I knew 
all that just as well as he did, 
which was the reason I was not 
going to fight him with men 
who used guns, but with 
archers who could shoot farther 
and straighter than his own 
men could. 

‘¢¢ That made Umchaka smile 
politely. I repeat, there are 
no flies on the downy old bird. 
He judged I was bluffing, and 
said if I had such mighty 
archers he would like to see 
some. Which was just what 
I’d been waiting for. I’d got 
Joe Noble fully primed, of 
course, and we’d carefully re- 
hearsed the whole show. We'd 
rigged up a scarecrow to look 
as much like Umchaka as we 
knew how, and we stuck it 
up in front of the old chief, 
and Joe stood off at eighty 
yards and shot a dozen arrows 
clean through it. Joe, good 
man, never missed once. 

“¢ That made Umchaka sit 
up, I can tell you. He'd 
believed that no white man 
could handle what his experience 
had shown him to be the king 
of weapons, the bow. Yet 
here was a white man shooting 
straighter and farther than he’d 
ever seen anyone shoot before. 
His men, you see, shoot only 
at very short ranges. They 
can hit a small bird at ten 
yards, but thirty yards is about 
their effective limit. So the 
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sight of Joe plugging arrow 
after arrow into a man-sized 
target at the impossible range of 
eighty yards, and never missing, 
made the old man’s eyes stick 
right eut. And when Joe stood 
off at the simply miraculous 
range of 100 yards and hit 
with five arrows out of six, 
Umchaka took a tug at his 
hair with both hands and cried 
‘Wow,’ which being inter- 
preted means, ‘It’s a miracle, 
and even then I don’t believe 
it.’ 

“¢VYour son then seized the 
opportunity he had so cleverly 
created! I told Umchaka he’d 
be wise to decide to make his 
men behave, in future, unless 
he wanted me to do the job 
for him and send for an army 
of archers who could all shoot 
like Joe. 

“¢Umehaka sat there after 
that and took thought for a 
good hour. I felt very pleased 
with myself and my artful 
diplomacy. I judged I’d got 
the old boy where I wanted 
him. So it was a blow when 
the wily old devil arose at 
last and called my bluff com- 
pletely. He said he wasn’t 
afraid of anything my army 
of archers could do. My men 
might shoot very straight, but 
what was the good of that when 
they would never catch a 
glimpse of their enemies? And 
my men might shoot very 
far, but no man could shoot 
far in the forest. He had me 
there, and he knew it. My 
big idea had failed. 

“¢Then Umchaka began to 
boast about what his men 
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could do; how they could 
creep up unseen and shoot my 
men full of holes. And all 
the rest of it. It was all pain- 
fully true, particularly his 
mimed description of a white 
man trying to move silently 
through the forest and making 
enough noise about it to scare 
every living creature within 
miles. It made me _ blush. 
And it made Joe Noble angry. 

““Joe said, ‘Ho! If he 
thinks that’s how all white men 
go about it, Pll show the old 
beggar different. I haven’t 
been poaching all my life and 
sniping Jerries for three years 
for nothing.’ 

“Joe then actually begged 
me to let him take on Umchaka 
at his own game. What Joe 
proposed was a sort of duel, 
with him and one of Umchaka’s 
men let loose in the bush to 
stalk each other with their bows 
and arrows. I put my foot 
down on that, of course; I 
didn’t want to see Joe shot with 
a poisoned arrow. I didn’t 
think he had a chance against 
a native in his native bush, and 
I dare not risk letting an 
Englishman be publicly put to 
shame by a native. But Joe 
persisted. He said we’d been 
put to shame already. He 
assured me I need not worry 
about his ability to move in- 
visibly through cover, because 
he’d stalked to within touching 
distance of foxes before then, 
and he backed a Fendham fox 
to smell and see and hear quicker 
and farther than any man, 
black, brown, or white. And 
he said he was ready to use 








blunt arrows if the other fellow 
used clean ones. 

‘“¢ Umchaka butted in then. 
He wanted to. know what ali 
the talk was about, and I 
foolishly told him. He jumped 
at the notion of a stalking 
match. He thought it a very 
sporting idea. And before I 
knew what had happened, he’d 
picked his man, and all hands 
were ready and waiting to see 
the fun. 

‘““¢T hope you will realise I 
couldn’t back out then. Um- 
chaka’s champion was ready, 
and I couldn’t refuse to let Joe 
face him. It would have done 
in our prestige for good. And 
Joe was so confoundedly con- 
fident. And Umchaka gave 
me his word that his man 
would use new, clean, unbarbed 
arrows, and I knew I could 
trust Umchaka’s word. So I 
agreed. 

“¢The show took place in 
the clearing which surrounds 
Headquarters, where the trees 
for a hundred yards or so have 
been cut down, and we burn 
off the bush there, of course, 
from time to time, to give a 
clear field of fire. But you 
know how quickly things grow 
in this climate, and the grass 
and stuff was about knee-high 
everywhere. This gave cover 
for the duellists and also 
gave the spectators. a chance 
to see the fun. There were 
plenty of spectators, Dad. All 
Umchaka’s men were there— 
thousands of them, and they 
climbed the trees all round the 
clearing to get a grandstand 
view. It was like Twickenham 
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at an England v. Scotlang 
match, only the noise of the 
cheering when the champions 
took the field was very different, 
My Liverpool-Irishman and his 
fifty Nubians did their best for 
Joe, but the sound of them was 
drowned out by the other side’s 
war-cry, which is a horrid gort 
of howling which makes your 
back hair stand on end. 

“¢ ¢ Joe and his opponent stood 
at opposite sides of the clearing 
about 200 yards apart. They 
had their bows and three arrows 
each and nothing else. I fired 
my rifle into the air, and at the 
signal both men slipped into 
the grass and disappeared. They 
vanished absolutely. I was 
looking through my glasses, but 
I couldn’t see a blade of grass 
stir. Then gradually the cries 
and shoutings died away and 
it got very still. I couldn’t see 
anything or hear anything; 
nothing at all for as long as 
two hours. You may think 
this was rather dull and boring, 
but I tell you that that absolute 
quiet and stillness was the most 
exciting thing I’ve ever been 
through. It was rummy. 

“ ¢ Suddenly I saw Joe’s head 
sticking up out of a little bush. 
I was absolutely astounded, 
because that bush was only 
some thirty yards away from 
me, and I couldn’t believe Joe 
had got there without me or 
anyone else seeing him. But 
there he was, and I only stopped 
myself just in time from shout- 
ing out a warning that he was 
showing himself. And then, 


with my glasses, I saw it wasn’t 
Joe’s head behind that bush 
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at all. It was only Joe’s hat. 
The old, old trick, Dad. But 
it worked. And I imagine it 
worked because Joe’s opponent 
had never worn a hat in his life. 
The man rose up from a clump 
of grass that I could have sworn 
wouldn’t have hidden a cat. 
He was twenty yards off me, 
no more; but I never saw him 
till he moved. He loosed two 
arrows at Joe’s hat and hit it 
twice. And then he gave a 
grunt and doubled up, because 
Joe had let drive at him from 
a flank with his 50 lb. bow, and 
the blunt and heavy arrow took 
the man full in the tummy. 
Joe’s second arrow bounced off 
his skull. Then he got up and 
bolted, and Joe’s third shaft 
scored a bull’s-eye on his stern. 
It was beautiful stalking and 
grand shooting. Joe had scored 
three hits to nil and won hands 
down. And Umchaka and all 
his warriors had seen it happen. 
They’d seen a white man beat 
their champion at his own 
game. It was splendid ; better 
than anything I could have 
hoped for. 

“¢ Then the thing happened. 
Joe stood up, grinning, and I 
was walking to him to con- 
gratulate him, when I heard a 
bow twang behind me and an 
arrow whizzed past my head. 
It hit Joe in the throat. And 
it was a barbed and poisoned 
arrow. But I will spare you 
the details. Joe died that 
night. But not in agony. 
Thank God for morphia, Dad. 

““¢ Now I hasten to tell you 
that Joe by no means died in 
vain. I have said Umchaka was 
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a gentleman and that I could 
trust his word. He said, while 
he helped me draw the arrow 
from Joe’s throat, that this 
thing had blackened his honour. 
He said he could not give the 
white man back his life. But 
he could do more; he could 
promise that never again as 
long as he lived would a white 
man be shot by his people. 
Then he stood up—and took 
steps to ensure that his promise 
should be carried out. The 
steps he took were terrible, but 
Umchaka knows his own people, 
and I can only think that what 
he did was necessary. One 
thing he did was to make a 
great pile of all the bows and 
arrows of his men. He set 
Joe’s murderer in the middle 
of it and set fire to the lot. 

“** So today there is peace in 
this land. And tomorrow, if I 
can do my part, there will be 
contentment and prosperity. 

“¢T am very anxious that 
you should tell the Fendham 
Archers all about this thing. 
They were angry with me for 
taking Joe away and depriving 
him of his chance of making 
himself Champion of England. 
But, nevertheless, Joe got his 
chance. And he took it. We 
buried him here with all honour, 
and the granite headstone on 
his grave bears this inscription : 


*“* JOSEPH NOBLE, 
RIFLEMAN AND ARCHER. 


In TRUTH AND DEED 


A CHAMPION OF ENGLAND. 
RI?* 
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ALICE. 


BY GUY BOAS. 


Or the literary adventures 
of the Victorian age surely 
the most singular of all is the 
adventure of the Christ Church 
mathematical don in ‘ Wonder- 
land’ and ‘ Through the Look- 
ing-Glass.’ It might indeed be 
claimed with truth of ‘ Alice’ 
that her dream-history con- 
stitutes one of the most remark- 
able books in our language, a 
phenomenon as well as a book, 
comparable with Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ ‘The Compleat 
Angler,’ or ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 

‘ Alice’ possesses the first 
title to greatness required of a 
Victorian work—namely, that 
it is not Victorian. That 
strange aroma of sentimental 
rectitude and complacent piety, 
redolent of the soft graces of 
a country parsonage and the 
stiff conventions of a Belgravia 
dinner-party, which clings like 
a superfluous gauze round the 
authentic virtues of Tennyson 
and Thackeray, and even, oc- 
casionally, of Dickens, is totally 
absent from the books of Alice, 
which are as timeless as Homer, 
or Shakespeare, or — mathe- 
matics. 

It is the first paradox about 
‘ Alice’ that, designed as a 
tale for children, it is, in fact, 
an encyclopedic study of adult 
psychology. The number of our 
authors who have created type 
characters, as Fielding’s Mr 
Allworthy, Sheridan’s Joseph 
Surface, Thackeray’s Colonel 





Newcome, are legion. But the 
number who have fashioned 
characters wrought of the full 
subtlety, surprise, and flavour 
of which Nature is capable, 
are few. Shakespeare did it 
in such profusion that, if the 
full regiment of such English 
characters were paraded, he 
would probably be found to 
have supplied more than half 
the total muster. Chaucer— 
Pandarus, Cresseide, the Wife 
of Bath—did it too, and Dickens 
is second in profusion to Shake- 
speare, Mr Pickwick, together 
with Hamlet and Falstaff, being 
in the foremost rank. Lesser 
writers have also contributed, 
such as Mrs Gaskell with her 
ladies of Cranford; but the 
number who have _ supplied 
even one personality of the 
requisite stature and essence is 
so small, when one applies the 
full rigours of the test, that one 
begins to wonder whether, after 
all, our literature is quite so 
royally endowed as one had 
supposed. But Lewis Carroll 
in ‘ Alice’ did it, and did it 
again and again with some- 
thing like Shakespearean wealth. 
Humpty -Dumpty, the White 
Knight, the Mad Hatter, the 
Queens White and _ Red, 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
the White Rabbit, the Cook, the 
Duchess, even the Caterpillar, 
the Dodo, and the Mock Turtle 
—these have only to look round 
a corner of the story and they 
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pecome stamped on our ex- 
perience and memories for ever, 
distinct and complete personali- 
ties, so realistic that we know 
them better than our friends, 
so vital that they are immortal, 
so distinguished that no one 
like them has existed before or 
after, and so rounded that not 
only do we know what on every 
occasion they said and did, 
but we should like to know also 
in any given circumstances out- 
side the story what would be 
their opinions and reactions. 
They are, in a word, Dynamic : 
creatures not merely of the 
author’s imagination, but a 
permanent stimulus to im- 
agination in others. They are 
not only witty in their place, 
but continually pop out of 
the tale at odd moments in 
our lives and are witty about 
whatever is going forward. 
“As Humpty-Dumpty would 
say ...,” “As the Hatter 
might ask. . .,”’ “‘ As the Cook 
would have answered ...” 
So we fit, not these characters 
to events, but the events to 
the characters, seeing life 
through their eyes, because 
when it comes to pitting them 
against Reality they are the 
more real of the two. Thus it 
was that Uncle in ‘ Journey’s 
End’ read ‘ Alice’ among the 
crashing shells and poison gas 
and water-logged trenches of 
Flanders. For the shells and 
the gas and the trenches, the 
name of Flanders and even of 
Armageddon, will pass away, 
but the reality of Dodgson’s 
dream-kingdom will remain, im- 
pervious and invulnerable, for 
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the most that a shell can do is 
to wake a dreamer: it cannot 
touch his dream. 

Over both the worlds of 
‘Alice’ lies that mysteri- 
ous quality, atmosphere; as 
magical as enwraps ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ and 


‘The Ancient Mariner,’ as 
whimsical as that which 
shimmers through the en- 


chanted wood of ‘ Dear Brutus.’ 

It is not enough for an 
author to say “ This scene is 
magic’; he must make it so: 
for the magic is not in the 
scene, but in the author’s mind. 
“Of course you find Rome 
enchanted when you visit it 
at eighteen,’ said the Head- 
mistress, ‘ because you bring 
your magic with you.” Dodg- 
son was more than eighteen 
when he told his stories, but 
the magic was bewitchingly 
stored in his soul, and his 
technique had attained a per- 
fection which writers of eighteen 
have not acquired. The secret 
of this atmosphere of ‘ Alice,’ 
if the secret of so delicate a 
mystery can be guessed, is 
contained, I fancy, in the word 
“Oxford.” It is the magic 
of Oxford, I suggest, the dream- 
ing spires, the lazy Cherwell, 
the strange pathetic union of 
youth and age in “the home 
of lost causes and impossible 
loyalties’? that we feel, when 
ostensibly we are mesmerised 
by the Lands of Looking-Glass 
and the Chessboard. If it is 
so, what more adequate reality 
from which to build his dream- 
kingdom could the author have 
had? For as in music a succes- 
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sion of notes, commonplace in 
themselves, suddenly shine into 
radiant melody, so at Oxford 
the pieces fitted together 
produce something—and that 
something is atmosphere— 
which enchantingly transcends 
the details. 

Nor are even the details 
commonplace, for each in 
essence is elemental. The archi- 
tecture of the town may be 
threatened to its foundations 
by modern traffic, but remains 
@ supreme manifestation of 
medieval beauty; a don may 
be bent and irritable and bald, 
but he is a symbol of erudition 
and philosophy; an under- 
graduate may be feckless and 
idle, but he is the symbol of 
the springtide of life. Prima, 
Secunda, Tertia, may be such 
chatterboxes and fidgets as only 
little girls know how to be, 
yet they represent the matri- 
monial bliss of North Oxford ; 
Rosalind, sated with the frolic 
of Arcady, learning the staider 
but more lasting happiness of 
pushing a pram. And as for 
the beauty of the landscape, 
if ever it could be said that the 
poet had only to label his 
setting with the name of his 
scene and to leave it at that, 
withholding his own sorcery, 
Oxford would be the name 
out of all England he might 
best rely on. The cowslip- 
covered meadows of Meso- 
potamia, the more sophisticated 
efflorescence of the Parks, the 
fresh breezes of Boar’s Hill 
and Heddington, the lush 
grasses of Christ Church 
meadow, the silk lawns of St 
John’s, the “ high midsummer 


pomps ” of the College gardens, 
and, above all, the magic of 
the Cherwell, winding beside 
the barges beneath Magdalen 
Bridge, away to Marston Ferry 
and Summertown, with the 
shadows of overhanging foliage 
drawing dark pictures on its 
surface as delicate as Chinese 
tapestry — these, with the 
fragrant odours which pervade 
the air, as, recumbent, one igs 
punted back on a June evening 
from the river picnic (one hand 
over the side plashing in the 
protesting water), make up an 
earthly Paradise which would 
seem to leave the artist nothing 
to add. 

Yet to fix the picture “ for 
keeps,”’ to put it beyond the 
reach of the changing and less 
Utopian seasons, the escapades 
of ribbon development, the 
success of the Morris Motor 
Works, and the roaring invasion 
of post-war aeroplanes, the 
artist still is needed. So that 
we have full cause to be thankful 
that Lewis Carroll did in the 
prose of ‘ Alice’ what Arnold 
did in the stanzas of ‘ Thyrsis’ 
and ‘The Scholar Gypsy ’— 
catch out of mutability this 
picture of Eden and give it 
the only thing it lacked, the 
power to last. 

Sir Walter Raleigh in a letter 
to Lytton Strachey urged him 
to write a biography of Jowett, 
adding, ‘Remember no don 
has ever been properly done, 
full-length.”’ It is true that 
in ‘ Alice’ a don may not be 
done, or at any rate named, 
full-length, but all dons are 
done at the fullest length 
possible. For if ever the mental 
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attitude and personal charac- 
teristics of a body of human 
beings have been caught and 
set down for the joy and in- 
struction of posterity, the genus 
don lives for ever enshrined 
among the characters’ of 
Wonderland. 

Whether the don, typical as 
we think him to be, will sur- 
vive the standardisation of the 
twentieth century is yet un- 
known. It is possible that 
academic erudition in future 
may come to be concealed 
under a conventional and suave 
exterior associated, hitherto, 
with the Civil Service, the 
Army, and Lombard Street. 
But at least until the War 
Oxford bred for her own use 
as dons a strange commodity, 
compound of sanity and eccen- 
tricity, of dialectic and silence, 
of men accustomed to spend 
their lives in the study of 
the masters of language, yet 
apparently incapable them- 
selves of dropping out more 
than a few shy words (except 
when quarrelling in Common 
Room), men devoted to further- 
ing the study of their subject 
to the limits of knowledge, 
yet daily jerked back to cope 
with the elementary ignorance 
of their pupils to the severe 
testing of their nerves and 
temper, privileged and con- 
demned to live in the luxurious 
discomfort of Colleges, expected 
to cope with the ultimate 
problems of philosophy and to 
manage College business and 
discipline youths, to teach 
rationalism in a Christian 
University, and to combine, 
if married, the joys of family 
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life with the ascetic ideals of 
medizval monasticism. 

Vowed to this complicated 
calling, it is little wonder that 
the don has not been without 
his peculiarities, and these 
peculiarities are mirrored by 
Dodgson in his animals, learnt 
by daily contact with the orig- 
inals and reproduced as ac- 
curately as the Dodo and other 
creatures are copied from the 
blue tiles which still frame the 
fireplace in the room which was 
Dodgson’s in Tom Quad. 

Put Tutor and Undergraduate 
in place of Caterpillar and 
Alice, and what need to change 
the duologue ? 

‘Who are you?” said the 
Tutor. 

This was not an encouraging 
opening for a conversation. The 
Undergraduate (who, we will 
imagine, had been twice late 
for roll-call and knows he is 
also about to show up a bad 
essay) replied, rather shyly, 
“T—I hardly know, sir, just 
at present—but I know who I 
was when I got up this morning, 
but I think I must have changed 
several times since then.”’ 

‘What do you mean by 
that ? ” said the Tutor sternly. 
‘¢ Explain yourself!” 

““T can’t explain myself, I’m 
afraid, sir,’ said the Under- 
graduate, ‘‘ because I’m not 
myself, you see.” 

** T don’t see,’’ said the Tutor. 

At the end of the interview, 
after the topsy-turvy recitation 
of ‘Father William’ by Alice 
equivalent to the Under- 
graduate’s muddled essay— 

“That is not said right,’ 
said the Tutor. 
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“‘ Not quite right, I’m afraid,”’ 
said the Undergraduate timidly. 
“Some of the words have got 
altered.” 

“Tt is wrong from beginning 
to end,’ said the ‘Tutor 
decidedly, and there was silence 
for some minutes. 

The Tutor put the hookah 
into his mouth and began 
smoking. 

The Undergraduate waited 
patiently until he chose to 
speak again. In a minute or 
two the Tutor took the hookah 
out of his mouth and yawned 
once or twice and shook him- 
self. Then he got down off 
the mushroom (i.e., he rose 
from his chair) and crawled 
away into the grass (sidled into 
his bedroom), merely remarking 
as he went, ‘One side will 
make you taller, and the other 
side will make you grow shorter ”’ 
(i.e., if you read your books 
more carefully, you will become 
educated; if you don’t, you 
won’t). 

In another moment the Tutor 
was out of sight. 

The Caterpillar is the don 
dyspeptic, but there are others 
in profusion. There is the don 
peevish, who is Tweedledum ; 
the don inventive, who is the 


White Knight; the don 
nervous, who is the White 
Rabbit; the don crazy, the 
Mad Hatter; the don 


lugubrious, the Mock Turtle; 
the don majestic, the Dodo; 
the don ferocious, the Queen 
of Hearts; the don pacific, 
the King of Hearts; the don 
precise, the Red Queen; the 
don vague, the White Queen ; 
the don elusive, the Cheshire 
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Cat; the don pugnacious, the 
Unicorn; and the don magni- 
ficent, who is Humpty-Dumpty. 

“We are all clever men in 
Oxford,’ observed a Fellow 
of Oriel to a colleague who 
trumpeted his own wits: 
however temperamentally the 
animals differ, like dons they 
are alike in the possession of 
brains. The White King may 
be foolish in his suggestion of 
hay as a panacea against faint- 
ness, but his defence is of 
Socratic finality :— 

‘‘ There’s nothing like eating 
hay when you’re faint,” he 
remarked to Alice, as he 
munched away. 

“T should think throwing 
cold water over you would be 
better,’”’ Alice suggested; “ or 
some sal volatile.” 

“T didn’t say there was 
nothing better,’”’ the King 
replied, “I said there was 
nothing like it.’’ Which Alice 
did not venture to deny. 

What examiner in ‘ schools’ 
can one imagine more fearfully 
equipped for the confusion of 
viva voce candidates than the 
Red Queen? ‘ What’s the 
French for ‘ fiddle-de-dee?’” 
asked the Red Queen. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee’s not Eng- 
lish,’? Alice replied gravely. 

‘Whoever said it was?” 
said the Queen. 

The Frog in ‘ Through the 
Looking-Glass’ may be only 
a frog, but he is as unimpressed 
as any classical professor of 
left-wing sympathies by the 
arrogance of social position or 
the vagueness of metaphorical 
language :— 

‘‘ Where’s the servant whose 
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pusiness it is to answer the 
door?’ Alice began angrily. 

“To answer the door?” 
replied the frog. ‘ What’s it 
been asking of ? ” 

“ Nothing !’’ Alice said im- 
patiently. “ I’ve been knocking 
at it!” 

“Shouldn’t do that— 
shouldn’t do that———”’ the frog 
muttered. ‘‘ Wexes it, you 
know !”’ 

The Cook may be only a 
cook, but she has the courage 
of her convictions, and is no 
respector of persons, as, what- 
ever else a typical don may 
lack, he does not lack courage 
or independence. 

“Give your evidence,” said 
the King. 

“Shan’t,”? said the Cook. 

One might parallel the con- 
versation and behaviour of the 
creatures of Wonderland and 
the Common Room indefinitely, 
which would be but to labour 
the point. The puns of the 
Mock Turtle, the riddles of the 
Hatter, the inventions of the 
White Knight, the poetic pro- 
pensities of so many of the 
creatures, their uniform com- 
mand of Socratic question, their 
unanswerable logic and crushing 
repartee, together with the dis- 
concerting and totally unself- 
conscious eccentricity of their 
conduct, all serve to create 
the perfect picture of the don 
as Oxford has made him or as 
he has made Oxford, and as 
Dodgson has painted him, mind, 
imagination, and soul. And 
if to these soul-pictures one 
physical picture shall be 
appended, let it be that of the 
last dignified figure whom Alice 


could distinguish among the 
tumult of the banquet with 
which the Looking-Glass Ad- 
venture closes :— 

“There was not a moment 
to be lost. Already several 
of the guests were lying down 
in the dishes, and the soup- 
ladle was walking up the table 
towards Alice’s chair, beckoning 
to her impatiently to get out 
of its way.” ‘ Jis way,’ not 
“the way,’? aS any chronicler 
of a mere soup-ladle would have 
written. Are we in Dreamland 
with Alice, or are we assisting 
in the final confusion of a 
bump-supper, with real under- 
graduates lying down in the 
dishes, and none other than the 
Senior Censor himself ‘‘ beckon- 
ing to us impatiently to get 
out of his way ? ” 

It is said that children do 
not read ‘ Alice’ now as they 
used to, and that if they do 
they think it silly. This has 
not been the writer’s experience 
of children ; but if even certain 
children (under the baleful in- 
fluence of modern cocktail 
parents) do not, for the time, 
appreciate a book of which a 
fabulous number of copies have 
been sold since it first appeared 
over fifty years ago, one can 
reflect that it matters very 
little to the book. As well 
might we say, “ children nowa- 
days do not appreciate the 
sea,” or “up-to-date children 
think the moon is silly.’ 


Neither the sea nor the moon 
is likely to be perturbed by 
such a view, nor are they less 
likely to play their part in the 
life of the future. For to say 
that ‘ Alice’ is as elemental 
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as the elements is hardly to 
exaggerate, since dreams and 
childhood and animals, and 
woods and streams and rabbit- 
warrens, are as elemental as 
Nature, and cards and chess, 
and tea-parties and kitchens 
and law-courts, are as elemental 
as anything man-contrived can 
be: only croquet-lawns date 
somewhat, and even with them 
it is only the croquet which 
smacks of an era, not the lawns. 

Out of his jumble of ridiculous 
creatures talking preposterous 
sophistry, and peopling a world 
as kaleidoscopically impossible 
as dreams, as exasperatingly 
contradictious as human nature, 
and yet as pure as Arithmetic 
and childhood, this reserved, 
testy, sentimental Christ Church 
don fashioned a mental universe 
which seems to have as solid 
a place in the time-scheme as 


the universe of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 


Progress.’ 

To say that it is a non- 
sensical universe is to state the 
obvious; to say that to weld 
nonsense together with such 
genius as to make it appear 
sense is to apprise ‘ Alice’ at 
its true worth, and to come near 
to defining the secret of the 
world’s greatest poetry. For 
the nonsense of ‘ Alice,’ like 
the essence of poetry, is the 
acme of delicacy. It is as 
though Dodgson had set about 
collecting the most gossamer 
atoms from which to make his 
story—the fancies, whims, 
laughter, triumphs, and dis- 
appointments of the nursery, 
together with its pathos and 
bewilderment, its tears and 
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tantrums, its endless curiosity, 
its sensitiveness, its pride: all 
these qualities shimmer through 
the book like the light in g 
child’s eyes, or quiver through 
it like the shadows that pass 
over @ child’s face. 

Every absurd notion that 
ever came into an immature 
brain, or wild-goose chase that 
an undeveloped imagination 
embarked on, seems in this 
story to be given the status 
it deserves —a higher value 
than the prosaic self-interested 
reasoning of worldly wisdom, 
so that in ‘ Alice’ the truth 
that Wordsworth inherited from 
Plato comes alive, ‘ the child 
is father of the man,” and it 
is in infancy that we are nearest 
to Heaven. 

‘¢ There’s glory for you,” said 
Humpty - Dumpty; and so 
might Dodgson have said when 
he gave his story to the world. 
It is a story poised as pre- 
cariously as Humpty - Dumpty 
on the narrow wall where fact 
meets fancy and age meets 
youth: a jar from a cynical 
hand would topple the story 
over into pieces which all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s 
men could not assemble again. 
The story and the glory, how- 
ever, are in no danger, for, 
push them, and, being spirit, 
they would only float away to 
perch on another wall, still 
more exalted and out of reach 
of danger. And the cynic 
would realise that he was trying 
uselessly to lay hands on some- 
thing asinvulnerableas Humpty- 
Dumpty’s most tremendous 
word—Impenetrability. 
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LADY LANDS LEVIATHAN. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


LONGFELLOW, that scholarly 
dreamer, wrote a fable about 
a heroine who never existed, 
in a land he had never seen. 
As a poem “ Evangeline” is 
beautiful. As tourist-bait it 
has been a howling success for 
ninety years. Every summer 
people pour off the Boston 
steamers at Yarmouth and turn 
left along the French shore. 
They have a far-away look in 
their eyes, murmuring the 
melancholy cadences of ‘* Evan- 
geline,”’ reproaching Old Eng- 
land for a historic crime that 
was perpetrated largely by New 
England, and stealing leaves 
from the Bible in the little 
chapel at Grand Pré for 
souvenirs. A few gipsy souls 
tum to the right and follow 
the rugged seaward face of the 
peninsula, but they are scattered 
and incidental, and that, I 
suppose, is why Aloysius Boyle’s 
hotel lacks the size and polish 
of the inns along the pilgrim 
road. Boyle caters for the com- 
mercial trade. The worn up- 
holstery of the furniture has 
been moulded into comfortable 
depressions by generations of 
commercial sterns, the verandah 
railing rubbed smooth by com- 
mercial feet; the walls and 
carpets exhale an aroma of 
dead five-cent cigars, as if the 
place were haunted by com- 
mercial ghosts. Boyle’s is a 
wooden structure very square 


and very red, containing twenty 
assorted rooms, one of which 
surrounds a bath and other 
useful fixtures. When Boyle 
phoned to say that “a 
’Merican lady an’ gen’leman 
‘ud like ta see ya,’’? I was 
mildly surprised, but I went 
there and found a keen blond 
man and a slim brunette seated 
under a moth-eaten moose head. 
Boyle said, ‘‘ Here’s the feller 
I was tellin’ ya about,” and 
shuffled off to his poker game 
in the back room. That was 
how I met Brinsley and Ger- 
trude Van Dopper. 

Brinsley was a tall athletic 
man in the middle thirties 
with restless sea-blue eyes and 
thick yellow hair. I thought 
the waves rippling that hair 
owed something to art, but 
they were in fact a gift 
of nature that women must 
have envied. There was noth- 
ing to distinguish his features 
from the “typical clean-cut 
American,” beloved of his 
country’s magazines, except an 
odd tic which caused him to 
pucker the right side of his 
face and wink his right eye 
in moments of absorption or 
excitement. This was dis- 
concerting at first, but as our 
acquaintance grew—it lasted 
nearly a fortnight—I noticed 
it only as a fleeting blemish 
on an otherwise handsome face. 
His wife’s dark head barely 
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reached his strong nose, but 
because she was slim and wore 
a pair of the tailored trousers 
then coming into vogue in 
feminine America she gave an 
impression of being tall. I 
did not consider Gertrude Van 
Dopper beautiful. Her eyes 
were unusually wide apart, her 
nose was a trifle too long (but 
tilted charmingly), and her 
mouth occupied more of her 
face than beauty allows, though 
when her lips opened in her 
slow smile, revealing the perfect 
teeth, you forgot the fact. 
Brinsley’s accent was simply 
North American; he - might 
have come from either side 
of the border; but his wife 
said ‘“* Yormouth ” and “ smort’”’ 
and “ stort ’ and ‘ morvellous ”’ 
with a consistency that estab- 
lished her nationality beyond 
doubt. They were eager and 
charming, told me to call them 
Van and Trudy, and said they 
had come north to catch a 
giant tuna on rod and line. 

“‘ Boyle tells me you write,” 
Van said. 

I shrugged. ‘TI also read. 
You mustn’t take Boyle 
seriously. He thinks the divine 
right of kings was just an old 
rule at poker.”’ 

“ But you’ve written some- 
thing about tuna fishing, haven’t 
you?” 

“Well, yes. But I’m not 
what you’d call an authority. 
Or even an author.” 

It seemed to me that Van’s 
face fell a trifle. Some of the 
light went out of his keen blue 
eyes, and I wondered what my 
literary calibre had to do with 
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it. He looked about the shabby 


hotel parlour. Three travellers 
were hunched in the more 
comfortable chairs, rattling 
newspapers and blowing forth 
tobacco smoke. Boyle’s cus- 
pidors were stationed about 
the floor in a sort of target 
design, strategic and appro- 
priate, and oddly like a curling 
rink. Strangers fell over them 
at every turn, but old stagers 
stepped over them by instinct 
and smote them expertly from 
the ambuscade of newspapers. 
Van made a gesture of distaste. 
“Look here! I want to 
talk to you. D’you mind 
coming up to our room ?” 
They had a chamber on the 
second floor, containing the 
usual double bed, wardrobe, 
cane-bottomed chair, and wash- 
hand-stand with stout ewer 
and bowl. There was an iron 
hook by the window and a 
coil of rope in case of fire. 
(The inexorable Boyle locked 
his doors at midnight, and 
sportive salesmen sometimes 
lowered their fire escapes before 
going out, climbing back hand 
over hand in the small hours.) 
The floor was littered with 
rubber hip-boots, rubber over- 
alls, and jackets, with sweaters, 
woollen socks, duffle - cloth 
trousers, and a great variety 
of fishing gear, as if their 
trunks had given vent to some 
sort of eruption. I counted 
four huge reels of expensive 
appearance, three sets of rod 
harness, a collapsible fishing 
chair complete with swivel post 
and rod socket, three murderous- 
looking gaffs, and no less than 
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five tall leather tubes containing 
rods. It was plain that Van 
Dopper meant business. 

I said as much. Trudy said 
shyly, ““Some’s for me. We 
both fish.” 

“ Trudy,” declared Van, “* has 
done some mighty good work.”’ 


‘“ Piffle, dorling, compared 
with yours,’ Trudy said 
quickly. 


They forgot me and engaged 
in a mutual admiration contest 
bristling with weights and sizes, 
flinging names like Catalina, 
Boca Grande, Havana, Bimini, 
Panama, back and forth. And 
Trudy won. The fish she hurled 
at her husband were bigger 
and better, and the time 
absorbed in catching them 
correspondingly short. My re- 
spect grew. They had done 
big-game angling at all the 
important places on the United 
States coast, Atlantic and 
Pacific, with side-trips to the 
Bahamas, Cuba, Trinidad, and 
at least one excursion to New 
Zealand. Later I learned that 
Brinsley Van Dopper had shot 
big-horn in the Rockies, tigers 
in Sumatra, and had taken 
part in one quaint expedition 
to South Africa, hunting lions 
with bows and _ steel - tipped 
arrows. These, I gathered, were 
really out of his line and not 
worth talking about. Fish were 
his forte. Hearing that tuna 
ran to an enormous size in 
Nova Scotia waters he had 
come to break the record. 

“The Last Frontier,’’ he said 
whimsically. 

“A man named Embree 
Peterson was up here last year,”’ 
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I said encouragingly, “ and took 
a 700-pounder in exactly forty- 
five minutes.” 

“Ah, bah! Embree Peter- 
son!” snapped Van. ‘“ Prob- 
ably shot it with a rifle.” 

I showed my surprise. 

“The man’s a faker. There 
isn’t an ounce of sportsman- 
ship in his whole carcass.’’ 

‘Then what’s he do it for ? ”’ 
Van looked at me rather oddly, 
and then glanced at Trudy. 

Trudy examined her shoe 
with interest. 

‘* What’s your guess? ”? Van 
said to me. 

“Not guessing. If he’s no 
sportsman, why does he get 
up at 3 A.M. to be towed about 
the North Atlantic by energetic 
fish ? ” 

“The fact is,” Van said, 
“he’s Number One Salesman 
for the Harpune people. Very 
few know it. Goes to Florida, 
Catalina, Canada, catches big 
fish, sends pictures to all the 
sporting magazines and says, 
‘Harpune did it.’ You know 
the stuffi—‘ Rod and reel by 
Harpune—the fine linen line 
which held this monster of 
the deep was also a product of 
the same well-known firm— 
my sturdy Harpune gaff—the 
great fish seized my No. 12 
Harpune hook like a flash.’ 
Ah, bah!” 

I remembered Embree Peter- 
son vaguely as a fleshy young 
man with the cold impersonal 
eye of a cod-fish and a most 
remarkable thirst. 

“‘T don’t mind the advertising 
part of it,’ Van went on, 
sprawling on the bed and blow- 
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ing cigarette smoke at the 
ceiling. ‘“ It’s the darned faking 
that gets me. He'll take a 
big fish somewhere by fair 
means or foul, and then claim 
a record in every newspaper in 
the U.S.A. This big-game fish- 
ing’s become a national disease 
on our side the border. Every- 
body’s got it. In Florida it’s 
a major industry; guides and 
boats, I mean, and hotels. 
And supplying sea-angling gear’s 
big business. That’s why 
Embree Peterson goes fish- 
ing at 3 AM. You see any 
bullet-holes in his fish?” I 
considered carefully. ‘No. 
Several gaff wounds, though. 
Clumsy guide, perhaps.” 
“Speared! You hear that, 
Trudy? Just what I thought. 
Several jabs, at that! Claimed 
he caught it on a 39-thread line 
—the deep-sea liar! Everybody 
knows you can’t take fish that 
size on less than 52-thread.”’ 

“T’ve seen it done,’’ I mur- 
mured apologetically, ‘ with 36- 
thread line—and no faking.” 

‘“What?’’ Unbelief darkened 
their faces. 

“The trouble is, you’re 
measuring our tuna with the 
Catalina yard-stick. Our fish 
are three times as big, so you’re 
multiplying the line by three. 
All wrong. The big fish don’t 
fight three times as hard, at 
least not as a general rule. 
And it’s fight that breaks the 
line, not weight—if you know 
your stuff. Fifty-two thread ? 
You might as well sit on a 
wharf and yank out sculpins 
with a cod-line. I’d say 30- 
thread was sporting for tuna 
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up to, say, 600 pounds, and 


36-thread above that. Those 
southern waters have warped 
your judgment, Van. This isn’t 
the Gulf Stream, where you 
have to drag your fish up to 
the boat in a hurry to save him 
from the sharks.” 

‘Humph. 8’pose you hooked 
a ton weight of peevish tuna ? ” 

“Tt’d be a phenomenon. 
They’ve harpooned tuna along 
this coast for centuries, and 
there’s not a single authentic 
record of more than half a ton 
inside one skin.”’ 

‘“* How do you know,” Trudy 
demanded, ‘‘a 900 - pounder 
won’t step out of his class and 
grab your 30-thread line?” 

‘¢ That,’’ I smiled, ‘* is where 
the fun comes in.”’ 

A single idea jerked them to 
their feet and they fell on the 
pile of fishing gear, hurling 
things right and left. Van 
held up two or three tubes of 
line in triumph. “ Phew! For 
a minute I couldn’t remember. 
We brought several sizes— 
mostly 52-thread. But here’s 
your perfect 36. Have we got 
enough ? ”’ 

“T think so. Four hundred 
yards is enough if you know 
the game.” 

“ What about boats ? ” Trudy 
asked. 

‘You can hire a dependable 
motor-boat with the owner's 
services for fifteen or twenty 
dollars a day. He _ supplies 
gasolene, bait, and a helper. 
Ordinary offshore fishing craft, 


you understand. They don’t 
smell very sweet. You'll want 
to look ’em over. You need a 
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poat with lots of room aft for 
your fishing chair.” 

“Took here,’”? Van _ said. 
“The world record—the official 
one I mean, the one recognised 
by sea-angling clubs—is held 
by an Englishman. He got a 
mighty big tuna—they call ’em 
‘tunny’—in the North Sea 
somewhere. I’ve seen pictures, 
and I notice they don’t fish 
from launches as a rule. They 
use a rowboat. That’s what I 
want to do.” 

I considered this. ‘ Well, 
it’s good business after all. 
When a big tuna takes your 
hook and starts for the open 
sea he’s going like a torpedo. 
If you’re in a motor-boat you’ve 
got to start your engine and 
get under way before he flicks 
all the line off your reel. On 
the other hand, if you’re in 
something light—a dory, for 
instance—you can set your reel- 
brake a bit and let him tow you, 
dory and all. You haven’t 
got to worry about the inertia 
of your boat because it isn’t 
enough to matiter.’’ 

“ Dories?”’? Van considered 
them dubiously. “I don’t 
know. Kind of flimsy-looking. 
I’ve seen ’em in Maine. Wedge 
shape, flat bottom—look like 
the paper boats we made when 
I was a kid.” 

“Our fishermen use ’em on 
the Grand Banks,” I pointed 
out, “and everywhere along 
the coast. They’ll ride a sea 
that’d swamp any other boat 
their size. Easy to handle. 
Lots of working room. Just 
the thing for sea - angling. 
Fasten your fishing seat to 
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the forward thwart and let 
brother Tuna tow you to his 
own damnation.”’ 

“What’s the system? Do 
we troll? We’ll have to go 
offshore some distance, eh ? ” 

“No. The fishermen set their 
herring nets in the estuary. 
That’s where you take station. 
Tuna come nosing about the 
nets in the early morning, 
trying to get at the herring 
inside. You throw bits of 
fresh bait—what d’you call it, 
‘chum,’ isn’t it ?—and a whole 
herring now and again. You 
bait your hook with a whole 
herring or mackerel and let 
it sink five or six feet. Dawn’s 
the best time.” 

“Tt sounds too good to be 
true,” Van said, blue eyes 
gleaming. 

*‘Tt’s morvellous,”’ said Trudy. 

I went out with them in old 
Burley Grimshaw’s motor-boat, 
with Van’s fishing chair screwed 
to the forward thwart of a 
dory in tow. The tuna were 
in a playful mood. They broke 
surface all about the nets, 
diving again on the instant, 
gleaming wet cylinders seen 
vaguely in the half light, moving 
at great speed. The scattered 
‘chum’ interested them ; they 
nosed amongst it like nautical 
pigs and occasionally took down 
a whole herring with a swirling 
rush, but the baited hook they 
ignored. Van fished patiently 
until the sun came out hot in 
the forenoon, and Burley Grim- 
shaw said, “‘’Taint much use 
fishin’ now.’’ We were back 
at Boyle’s hotel in time for 
lunch, Van tense with excite- 
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ment. He had never seen so 
many big fish in one spot. He 
spent a long time in the tele- 
graph office, and when the New 
York papers arrived two days 
later there were photographs 
of Van and Trudy on the sport 
pages, with some information 
and much speculation about the 
happy hunting grounds to the 
north. 

There were one or two days 
of storm, I remember, in which 
angling was impossible, and 
Van tramped up and down the 
rain- swept wharves like a 
sentinel while Trudy sat in 
Boyle’s parlour and knitted 
amongst the cuspidors. Then, 
on a chill grey morning with 
a lumpy south-easterly swell 
rolling into the narrow estuary, 
Van hooked a mighty fish near 
Burley Grimshaw’s herring trap. 
Young Joe Grimshaw was in 
the dory with him and they went 
straight out to sea, Van braking 
the reel with consummate skill 
until the fish was towing them 
at something close to five knots. 
Burley, Trudy, and I followed 
in the motor-boat, well astern 
in case the tuna changed course. 
The big fish ran straight past 
Massacre Island and into the 
open Atlantic where the swell 
rolled unchecked. Trudy had 
qualms about the dory in that 
sea, but the little yellow craft 
rode the waves like a gull, 
bearing out all I had said of it. 
The whole adventure was absurd, 
of course, a folly born of Van’s 
impatience, and the end was 
certain. It came when the 
tuna sounded about three miles 
offshore and the dory, thrusting 


skyward on a grey-green wall 
of water, snapped Van’s line, 

“Terribly sorry, dorling,” 
Trudy said as they came along. 
side. Old Burley grumbled, 
‘Told y’ so, mister. Too much 
sea today fer them games,” 
But Van was undaunted. His 
blue eyes sparkled. His right 
cheek twitched rapidly, 
‘“What’s one tuna?” he 
shouted. ‘The sea’s full of 
’em. You see that fella take 
the hook? A monster, I tell 
you!” 

‘“‘ Better luck tomorrow,” I 
suggested. 

““Can’t we go back to the 
nets and try again?” Trudy 
asked anxiously. 

Burley Grimshaw shook his 
grey head and spat to leeward. 
“ Too much sea, ma’am. Them 
little lines! ’Sides, it'll be 
ten o’clock afore we’re back 
to the nets ag’in. Tuna don’t 
fancy a bait in broad daylight, 
‘less you’re in a tide-rip some- 
wheres, like in Fundy waters.” 
Van turned to me, his tic 
working furiously. ‘‘ There’s a 
world’s record swimming in this 
bay. This is going to be the 
biggest thing I’ve ever done— 
the biggest thing anybody’s 
ever done! ”’ 

On the following morning he 
hooked a tuna which dived 
promptly under the adjacent 
herring net. Van had foreseen 
this, and protested against 
angling so near the nets, but 
Burley and I insisted he must 
take that chance if he wished 
to hook one at all. The tuna 
hung about the nets, attracted 
by the flurry of herring caught 
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in the meshes. We went on to 
say that a hooked tuna’s in- 
stinct was to head for the open 
sea, away from the nets alto- 
gether, and Van need not worry 
much on that score. This tuna 
was a wily exception which 
proved the rule, though it 
was scant satisfaction to any 
of us at the moment. The big 
fish shot away under the trap 
meshes like the silver torpedo 
he was, Van’s wife and reel 
screaming in unison. I was 
aghast. It was old Burley 
who saved the day. The motor- 
boat was tied to his net buoy. 
He sprang to the bow whipping 
out a sheath-knife and slashed 
fiercely at the buoy moorings 
and the painter. Then he was 
back at the engine kicking the 
flywheel and uttering a stream 
of deep-sea words. We shot 
astern, away from the now drift- 
ing net and the dory where 
Van sat watching the line melt 
off his reel. Burley had a 
hair-trigger mind, very useful 
in the North Atlantic fishery. 
The tuna was heading straight 
for the shore a few hundred 
yards away, and shallow water 


would turn him quickly. If 
he swerved east it meant 
disaster to Van’s gear, for 


there was no time to reach 
and cut away the buoy mooring 
at that end of the net; but 
there was an even chance that 
he might swerve westward, in 
which case the taut line would 
slither clear. This he did, 


and with fervour we all said 
“ Ah,” wondering how much 
chafe the line had suffered. 
There was other danger. 


His 
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new course took the big fish 
up the estuary, where a bobbing 
row of gaudily painted wooden 
buoys marked a line of other 
nets. Burley cupped hairy paws 
and roared at young Joe: “ Pull 
to the norrard, boy! Work ’im 
out! Work ’im out!” Joe 
seized the dory oars with pur- 
pose, Van begging him to be 
careful. At that moment the 
tuna reverted to type, doubling 
back towards the mouth of 
the estuary. We could see 
Van reeling in the slack line 
furiously. Joe swung the dory 
about. We watched the line 
grow taut eastward and heard 
the song of the reel again. Van 
judged the strain nicely, easing 
the reel at the critical moment 
and then braking for all that 
the line would stand, until the 
dory was moving seaward with 
gathering speed, towed by the 
invisible fish. We trailed well 
to the rear. The Massacre 
Island lighthouse, its white paint 
shining in the first sunlight, 
swam along our port side and 
dropped astern. With all the 
Atlantic for sea-room Van’s 
problem was resolved into a 
straightforward job of work. 
The tuna behaved in usual 
fashion, sounding at intervals 
and sulking in the depths until 
Van’s ‘pumping’ nagged him 
out of it, then shooting off in 
a long run ending near the 
surface. 

This was exciting enough for 
the angler, fighting every move 
of the unseen fish, but after 
the first hour very dull for the 
spectators a quarter-mile astern. 
Old Burley was absorbed in 
2D 
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his engine and the little brass 
steering wheel. Trudy and I 
fell back on small talk. I told 
her something of the town and 
countryside, and related the 
story of Massacre Island with 
all the drama I could muster. 
Trudy talked of fishing that 
she and Van had done, and the 
places they had seen. The 
places were many, and she had 
seen them from yachts and 
fishing-boats, usually with a 
stout sea-angling rod in the 
foreground. It did not fit my 
old-fashioned conception of a 
woman’s view of the world, and 
I said so. Trudy laughed, a 
little wistfully I thought, 
quoting familiar verses from 
the Book of Ruth. She added, 
‘‘'Van’s been a fishing maniac 
all his life. When I met him 
Van was selling bonds in San 
Francisco, spending all his spare 
cash on fishing trips. I was a 
stenographer, and the only live 
fish I’d seen were in the Stein- 
hart Aquarium. We spent our 
honeymoon at Catalina. For 
the sake of romance we took 
a room on the third floor, 
where there was a lovely view 
over the bay; but it was a 
chore carrying the rods and 
gear up there for overhauling 
every night, so we _ threw 
romance out of the window, 
moved to the ground floor and 
settled down to the serious 
business of fishing. All our 
married life has been like that.’’ 

‘You sound like an elderly 
matron,’”’ I said humorously. 

‘“ T’m thirty-two. We’ve been 
married ten years.’”’ Then in 
a sudden burst of words she 


cried, “ Ten years of rods and 
reels and boats and the eyer. 
lasting smell of fish. Can you 
beat it? Ten years of sun and 
rain, wind and wet, summer 
and winter. Ten years of 
scrambling from somebody’s 
yacht to somebody’s fishing 
launch or somebody’s fishing 
lodge at all hours of the day 
and night. Me, Trudy Brown, 
who was born on a Pasadena 
truck-farm and considered it a 
big adventure to take my Sun- 
day school class to the beach 
for a picnic! I tell you I hate 
the sea and all that therein 
is! That’s what gets me down. 
That, and having to be nice to 
all the Somebodies when I feel 
like shouting ‘ Rats!’ Thirty- 
two? I feel like a hundred and 
two, and look like a—a fish- 
wife! That’s what I am, a 
fish-wife.”’ 

This was uncomfortable. “TI 
thought you were twenty-four 
or five,” I said truthfully and, 
I hope, convincingly. 

‘¢ Thank you, kind sir. That’s 
because your heart is soft and 
your eyes are weak. The ‘ per- 
manent’ will soon be out of 
my hair and my beauty-parlour 
complexion is wearing off. Look 
at me in a week’s time and tell 
me that if you dare!” 

There was a silence, and 
Burley Grimshaw ended it with 
a shout of “‘ Thar she breaks !” 
We leaped to our feet and saw 
a tall dorsal fin and the upper 
fluke of a big tail shearing the 
surface in a circle about the 
dory. 

“Here endeth the _ first 
lesson,” I said. In five minutes 
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we saw the downward flash 
of young Joe’s gaff and a mighty 
flurry alongside the dory, and 
in fifteen we were chugging up 
the estuary with Van’s first 
pig tuna lashed head and tail 
to the side. On the scales at 
Mahlon Hill’s wharf the fish 
weighed 650 pounds. 

“Nice, but nothing to write 
home about,” I suggested. 

“ That’s where you’re wrong,”’ 
Van said, and vanished in the 
direction of the telegraph office. 
Burley, Joe, Trudy and I 
gathered up the lunch-baskets 
and gear and carried them to 
the hotel, and as we dumped 
the fishing outfit in Van’s room 
I noticed for the first time that 
it was the product of a single 
firm. 
The wind held in the east 
fitfully for days, wet with fog, 
drifting off the land again at 
night. Fishing conditions were 
perfect, and Van caught nine 
tuna in seven days, ranging 
in weight from 410 to 606 
pounds. On two mornings 
Trudy donned the rod harness, 
Van squatting behind her in 
the dory for moral support, 
and on the second attempt she 
took a 500-pounder in the smart 
time of two hours. We praised 
her extravagantly—Van said she 
would break a record some day 
—and set the shining corpse in 
Hill’s shed labelled ‘ Trudy’s 
Fish.’ 

These were long days for 
all of us. We were astir at 
3 A.M. and at the nets by 4, 
and if Van proved lucky with 
the first strike we returned 
greedily to our station for 


.another try, sun or no sun. 


Some of the tuna were stayers. 
There was more than one battle 
lasting well into the afternoon. 
Burley Grimshaw said, “‘ Tuna’s 
like folks. Some’s fighters an’ 
some’s yaller. Size ain’t nothin’ 
to do with it, ’eept when y’ 
gotta haul a dead ’un off the 
bottom in deep water.’”’ Several 
‘fighters’ turned out to be 
small—300 to 500 pounds—clear 
proof of Burley’s truth and the 
absurdity of comparing weights 
of fish with the time absorbed 
in bringing them to the gaff, 
that fetish of the big-game 
anglers. The ‘free’ after- 
noons were occupied in cruising 
several miles offshore in search 
of swordfish, a fruitless business. 
Van had been told that the 
big run of broadbill swordfish 
passed up the coast at a distance 
of ten to fifty miles before 
striking in to their summer 
rendezvous about Cape Breton. 
This was correct, but worse 
than needle-hunting in hay- 
stacks. We seldom returned 
to the wharf before sundown, 
and often the sturdy boat went 
chugging up the estuary in 
the full dark, with Massacre 
whirling a bright sword over- 
head and the town twinkling 
in the distance like a galaxy 
come to earth. 

After a hasty rite at Boyle’s 
dining - table we repaired to 
the hot little bedroom and 
spent careful hours in over- 
hauling gear for the morrow’s 
fishing. Nothing was left to 
chance. Each line had to be 
checked inch by inch for strains 
and flaws; each reel partly 
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taken down and oiled. There, 


were new lashings to be rove 
on swivels and leaders—Trudy’s 
job, and her workmanship was 
beautiful, as neat as needlework 
and stout as any sailor could 
have wished. (I caught myself 
saying ‘ Morvellous.”) There 
were weighty discussions about 
hooks and the decent ways 
of sewing whole herring or 
mackerel on them, until all 
our eyelids were blinking. Often 
Trudy fell over on the bed 
amongst the scrambled gear 
and went to sleep like a child, 
all accoutred as she was (despite 
the heat) in rubber overalls 
and boots. 

I thought she should take 
‘a spell ashore,’ and Van 
added his urging to mine, but 
Trudy would have none of it. 
Van bragged that she was a 
keener angler than himself, but 
I knew that Trudy Van Dopper’s 
keenness was the love she bore 
her handsome husband and 
nothing else. One rite Van 
reserved for himself — the 
scanning of each batch of news- 
papers from New York. The 
sport pages mentioned Brinsley 
Van Dopper here and there, 
usually a meagre paragraph, 
but sometimes running to half 
a column with imaginative 
stories of his recent adventures. 
Occasionally there were photo- 
graphs. The first ones were 
old, taken somewhere in 
southern waters with Van 
holding a bent rod beside a 
shark-bitten corpse of marlin 
or sail-fish, and Trudy, slim 
and cool in shorts and polo 
shirt, providing sex-appeal at 


the left. The later pictures 
showed tuna hoisted on the 
tackle at Mahlon Hill’s wharf 
beside Van and the authentic 
rod. Van made a picturesque 
figure. His tall frame sported 
a pair of black bull’s-wool 
trousers and a _ chequered 
mackinaw shirt in screaming 
colours. His khaki cap had 
the exaggerated peak favoured 
by American swordfishermen, a 
narrow nine-inch thing that 
overhung his keen face like a 
bowsprit. His boots were of 
solid leather, knee-high and 
noisy. He looked like a sea- 
going lumberjack and clattered 
about the wharves like a troop 
of cavalry. Our fishermen, oil- 
skinned and rubber booted, 
never ceased to marvel. Trudy 
was the photographer, and her 
shots were good. Van read 
the more succulent bits aloud, 
with a preliminary, “ Listen 
to this stuff,” or “‘ Hang on to 
your seats, this’ll make you 
sick,’ but I saw the pleasure 
in his eyes and thought I 
recognised the pride of author- 
ship. He clipped these sagas 
carefully and snatched a half- 
hour here and there to paste 
them into a bulky scrap-book 
from one of the trunks. 
Before long I knew what 
I already suspected, that 
Brinsley Van Dopper was 4a 
professional or semi-professional 
rival of the detestable Embree 
Peterson. He was engaged in 
boosting the products of another 
firm, who paid him a salary, 
supplied the costly outfit, and 
expected results. Very shrewdly 
they made him stand his own 
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fishing expenses, except when 
first-class publicity was ob- 
tained. ‘The salary was fair 
enough, but in Van’s case it 
was swallowed in the keeping 
up of appearances in a smart 
sporting world. It was an 
intricate world beyond my 
understanding, a sort of human 
solar system with planets of 
various size and_ brilliance 
moving about each other in 
complex but well-defined orbits. 
There were satellites like Van, 
and comets which flashed across 
the firmament, sometimes to 
reappear, often to vanish for 
ever. There were eclipses too, 
and when one body thus ob- 
scured another there were 
rumblings in the sky. Van’s 
chosen group was one of the 
minor luminaries, belonging to 
some families of  dollar- 
aristocrats whose first coppers 
were still new and _ shining, 
and whose tastes ran to yachts 
and fish. It was exclusive in 
its own way—barring Jews, for 
instance, unless their coinage 
had the patina (three genera- 
tions at least) sadly lacking 
on their own—and it reflected 
more luminous worlds by choos- 
ing the costlier sort of angling 
as its particular sine qua non. 
The Van Dopper name, so 
richly suggestive of patroon 
lineage, was sure of interest 
in such a group, but the real 
passport was Van’s achieve- 
ment with rod and line, which 
made him a public figure of 
sorts and brought invitations 
from people who were eager 
to bask in his reflected glory. 
This made a beautiful existence 
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for a man who (admitting his 
faults) was a sportsman to his 
finger-tips, but it was shadowed 
by the fact that it depended 
largely on his flair for publicity. 
The shadow did not seem to 
worry Van. I doubt if he was 
more than fitfully aware of it, 
for his absorption in this 
hobby-profession was enormous. 
But it was very real to his 
wife. 

During long hours in the 
tossing motor-boat, day after 
day, while Van battled in the 
distant dory, she gave me 
little glimpses of the world 
in which they moved. These 
revelations sprang out of pure 
circumstance; for the art of 
cross-examination demands a 
mental alertness beyond my 
lazy mind, and mine is not one 
of those magnetic bosoms on 
which people hurl themselves 
for ease of soul. Also Trudy’s 
devotion to the human god she 
worshipped was ordinarily in- 
capable of heresy. It was a 
sudden fear for the future of 
the god that moved her tongue ; 
that, and exhaustion of body 
and soul growing out of the 
brutal schedule we followed. 
She talked of a nomad amphib- 
ious life involving Long Island 
house-parties, Newport regattas, 
and the summer gaieties of 
Bar Harbour, of winters in 
Florida, the Bahamas and Cali- 
fornia, and of luxurious angling 
cruises in the Caribbean and 
the South Pacific. 

The Van Doppers had a 
pied a terre somewhere on Long 
Island at one of those useful 
non-committal addresses which 
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might be within or without 
the pale, where they spent 
the intervals between invita- 
tions. These intervals were 
frugal, I gathered, but passion- 
ately Trudy assured me they 
were the happiest days of her 
life. For Van the Long Island 
address was a sort of purgatory 
from which he passed to various 
hospitable heavens inhabited by 
easy-going people with sporting 
whims and the money to indulge 
them. This was the agony of 
their partnership. Trudy wor- 
shipped Brinsley Van Dopper 
for himself alone, while Van 
lived only for his sport and 
laid his finest offerings at the 
shrine of Kudos. There was 
another thing, a green-eyed 
thing, very large in Trudy’s 
view. Van’s chosen planet was 
ruled by an absolute monarchy 
whose kings played the games 
and wrote the cheques; but 
the sceptre lay, as always, in 
fairer hands, and Van paid 
homage there. He was hand- 
some, athletic, charming, and 
—on the sport pages at least 
—famous. These qualities were 
dangerous in such a _ world, 
Trudy knew. She had no 
doubts of Van; for she knew 
that queens meant no more 
to him than the boy who gaffed 
his fish—means to an end and 
useful for that reason only. 
His heart was a citadel walled 
in by a tremendous egotism 
that offered no foothold to 
marauding women. They could 
only beat at the gates, as 
Trudy did, but this enraged 
her. She had sought to make 
herself useful to him out-of- 


doors, where queens who 
cherished their complexions did 
not venture, and so her own 
had faded at thirty-two. My 
clumsy gallantry had denied 
this, but after a week of strenu- 
ous days and nights in the 
absence of cosmetics Trudy’s 
face was witness to her words, 

“Where are the kings and 
queens?’’ Tasked. ‘ Or is this 
an ‘interval’? ”’ 

“An interval,’”? Trudy said. 
“We'd counted on a bid to 
join the Nasselbaums—they’re 
cruising to Newfoundland in 
their yacht—but they invited 
@ man who flew or is about to 
fly the Atlantic, I forget which, 
and Gloria Glamma, the movie 
star. Van had _ kept the 
Whetney Smiths on his string 
as a stand-by, but they left 
for their fishing lodge in Quebec 
with Kurt Bors, the poet, and 
somebody from the Chilean 
embassy, in addition to their 
usual party. The fact is, Van’s 
been in a slump, professionally 
speaking, and people—’specially 
the right sort of people—lose 
interest very quickly if you 
drop out of the headlines. The 
world’s full of famous people, 
including the sea-angling world. 
There’s competition from other 
professionals like Embree Peter- 
son, and from sportsmen who 
do big things for themselves— 
sport for sport’s sake—and get 
into the headlines whether they 
like it or not.” 

“Tt’s fantastic,’ I said. 
“D’you mean to say Van's 
got to keep on catching bigger 
fish than anybody else? In 
less time than anybody else? 
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On smaller gear than anybody 
else? The supply of superla- 


tives and diminutives must be 
limited, surely.” 
“ You're telling me?” Trudy 


said bitterly. ‘Tl tell you 
something. The sooner Van’s 
out-headlined completely, the 
better for both of us. We can’t 
go on with this existence. It’s 
poisoning me and making a 
social jellyfish out of Van. 
That hurts. Van’s fine, fine.’’ 

“ And if he catches something 
colossal this trip ? ”’ 

“‘T hope he doesn’t! There! 
I’m a traitor in the camp. 
Every time I look at those 
cute little white cottages 
perched between the woods and 
the sea over there, I—I wish 
we were living in one without 
the price of a newspaper. Does 
that sound silly ? ”’ 

“ Roses round the door and 
babies on the floor?” I 
suggested. 

“ Ah, now you’re making fun 
of me. But I’m serious. Van 
could fish to his heart’s content, 
don’t you see? We'd sell 
what he caught to pay for 
groceries. They’re happy, those 
fishermen of yours. Even if 
they weren’t, they could look 
any man in the eye and tell 
him to go to Hades. That’s 
something — everything. And 
I’d work for him, slave for him. 
You’d never believe.’”’ Tears 
were bright in her eyes. ‘* After 
all, I look like a fish-wife already. 
Said that before, haven’t I?” 

On the twelfth morning I 
dragged my reluctant body out 
of bed and cursed the curiosity 
that made me part and parcel 


of this madness. I was fed-up 
with fishing, and with Brinsley 
Van Dopper. I was sorry for 
his wife and very, very sorry 
for myself. The hotel parlour 
was dead and soiled. Boyle’s 
electric lights stabbed my sleep- 
tender eyes painfully. Trudy 
came down yawning, muffled 
in sweaters under rubber over- 
alls and jacket. Van followed 
her slowly. He was unshaven 
for the fourth day. His golden- 
stubbled face was lined with 
an expression which I can only 
describe as defeat. He had 
crowded a month’s fishing into 
less than a fortnight, but his 
biggest tuna was far short of 
the record he sought, and his 
funds were gone. AS we re- 
garded each other in grim 
silence a long pale face swam 
into the light of the doorway 
like a disembodied ghost and 
said, “ Y’ breakfast is ready 
when you are.’”’ We followed 
the face into the bleak dining- 
room, sniffing odours of bacon 
and eggs, and presently we 
were joined by a fat red man 
from Omaha and two people 
from New York. Van knew 
the fat man. He had shot 
tigers, elephants, and other 
circus fauna, and was, I believe, 
a positive menace to Kodiak 
bears, but he said that big- 
game angling “had ’em all 
skinned a mile.’ The New 
Yorkers Van ignored; for they 
were of a race he called “ the 
ill- chosen people,’ and had 
nothing bigger to boast than 
a few blues in Long Island 
Sound. These anglers had been 
drawn by Van’s hopeful advance 
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publicity, a consequence he had 
not foreseen. 

The fat man’s wife came in, 
a bulldog-featured woman with 
a shock of wild grey hair—an 
object -lesson for Trudy—and 
we sat apart in little cliques, 
eating food that the early hour 
made tasteless, and talking in 
hushed voices as if in church. 
Then we gathered up fishing 
gear and lunch-baskets and 
tramped into a black and chilly 
world, Van’s sea-boots and the 
hollow plod of our rubbers 
making a tremendous noise in 
the silent street. A low mist 
dripped dismally from houses 
and fish-sheds. The clock in 
the little post-office tower, 
swimming overhead like a moon, 
said 3.30. The smooth-worn 
planks of Hill’s wharf were 
slippery with fish-scales and 
wet. I performed a sudden 
contortion and brought down 
a lunch-basket against the edge 
of the wharf with noise and 
violence. Oranges rolled, and 
a thermos flask went into the 
tide with a miserable ‘ plop.’ 

“The coffee?’ Van asked, 
peering anxiously. Trudy made 


a hasty inventory. ‘It’s the 
cawfee!’’ The dismay in her 
voice appalled me. The tide 


was making and we were late 
—no time to return to Boyle’s 
for more. I was contrite, but 
received no forgiveness. (Steal 
an urchin’s candy—spit on a 
bluejacket’s brasswork if you 
must—but never, if you value 
goodwill, separate an American 
from his coffee.) It was an 
ominous beginning for Brinsley 
Van Dopper’s forlorn hope. 
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Burley Grimshaw had a wood- 
fire crackling in the tiny cabin 
stove, and we huddled over it 
gratefully while young Joe cast 
off. Burley’s one-lung engine 
shattered the peace of the 
little harbour rudely. I pictured 
the townsfolk turning in their 
sensible beds and cursing us, 
but in a moment boats of the 
other anglers joined battle with 
ours and shared the obloguy. 
We rattled down the harbour 
making more noise than Nelson 
at Trafalgar. The sea was 
dead calm. It had an oily 
shimmer in the dark; the 
gleams of solitary wharf lights 
lay upon it in motionless 
ribbons which we _ shattered 
ruthlessly, and boats and 
schooners at their peaceful 
moorings bobbed indignantly 
in our wash. Burley found his 
herring net with the unerring 
instinct of the fisherman. 
Massacre, squatting in the 
mouth of the estuary, greeted 
us with a bright wave of arm. 
We hauled the net enough to 
get some fresh herring for bait, 
throwing fish over our shoulders 
until the boat flooring was 
lively with them, and young 
Joe drew his sheath-knife and 
manufactured ‘chum’ with 
callous skill. Van buckled on 
the leather rod-harness and 
dropped into the fishing chair 
of the dory, and Joe shoved off 
and pulled his way along the 
net for thirty feet or so. We 
heard the steady splash of 
‘chum.’ The other anglers 
came up and anchored within 
hail. They must have baited 
farther up the estuary, for we 
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heard their ‘ chum’ going over- 
poard in generous quantities. 
Trudy and I settled ourselves 
to watch the dawn. It stole 
out of the sea behind Massacre, 
an illusion of light in the mist 
and blackness. The air stirred 
in our faces, fitfully and then 
steadily, until the dawn wind 
itself was sweeping the mist 
away to make room for the 
morning. The sun burst up 
in fire, a wide red flame beyond 
Massacre, throwing the black 
mass of its pines into ragged 
relief. The sea changed swiftly 
from black to lead, to mother- 
o-pearl, and then to blood. 
Out of this shimmering gore 
the tuna rose, dim and mighty 
shapes swirling hungrily about 
the net and boats as if they 
had come with the sun from a 
night’s fasting in the east. For 
a moment Trudy forgot we 
were fishing. ‘* Morvellous,”’ 
she breathed, ‘and kind of 
awful, like something out of 
What’s - his- name’s Inferno. 
That wild-looking island, and 
the monsters in the sea of 
blood.”” In the increasing light 
we saw our companions of the 
breakfast table. The ill-chosen 
anglers were some distance 
away, hurling ‘chum’ right 
and left. The man from Omaha 
was anchored close to our net 
in a cabin-cruiser, a short 
top-heavy thing gleaming with 
paint and brass, brought north 
along the coast by his own 
fishing - guide, a  saturnine 
Florida cracker. His fishing- 


chair was rigged aft on a small 
platform high above the water, 
and he sat in it wearing a rubber 





coat over an immaculate suit 
of whites, with a pith helmet 
on his head and a pair of tinted 
sun-glasses on his broad nose. 
This was the costume of his 
Miami sea-angling club, I 
suppose, very seemly in the 
Gulf Stream. It looked odd 
in our cool northern morning. 
It seemed to lack something, an 
elephant and mahout perhaps. 
He sat firmly in his howdah 
clutching a stout hickory rod, 
and as I watched, his wife came 
out of the cabin with a book 
and began to read aloud to 
him. There was something 
idyllic about it. I wondered 
what Trudy thought, but she 
was watching Van. 

The great fish broke surface 
all about us, the rush and swirl 
as usual making them seem 
enormous. Van’s dory seemed 
a peanut shell, and it came to 
me—not for the first time— 
how different the game would 
be if Thunnus Thynnus but 
realised his weight and power. 
This was the exciting part, this 
waiting for the strike and the 
first mad rush; the rest was 
work and boredom. We were 
all very tense. The Israelites 
drew first blood. We heard a 
wild yell and saw their boat- 
men cutting moorings and kick- 
ing at their engine flywheel. 
In a moment they were under 
way, running seaward to over- 
take the maddened fish, Israel 
reeling in furiously. They 
passed us shouting like a fire- 
men’s picnic and disappeared 
around Massacre. Omaha 
cupped his plump freckled hands 
and roared at Van. ‘ See that ? 
2D2 
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You can run up on your 
fish an’ get back line. Motor- 
boat’s the proper thing for 
this game!’’ Van wagged his 
head slightly, eyes on the little 
cork float. Twenty minutes 
went by while the sun climbed. 
““T could scream,” Trudy said. 

There was an upheaval and 
a lateen fin shearing past the 
dory. The fin went under, 
Van’s float with it, and as the 
scream of the reel brought us 
to our feet we saw young Joe 
release his hold on the net and 
take up oars furiously. He 
got the dory in motion with 
two strong pulls. Not till 
then did Van attempt to stay 
the rush of line. Burley Grim- 
shaw kicked at his flywheel. 
Away we went in the familiar 
procession—tuna, dory, motor- 
boat, passing Massacre at a 
comfortable distance, then 
swinging east and north-east 
until we were trailing up the 
coast. Ten miles from Massacre 
the sullen fish turned in to- 
wards the ledges of Gull Bay, 
where the slow swell was break- 
ing at half-tide. Van decided 
to hold hard, risking the gear. 
We saw the stout rod bend like 
a reed. Van’s_ seven-league 
boots were braced against the 
dory’s gunwale, the gaudy shirt 
stretched tight across his 
muscular shoulders. The fish 
broke surface at last, circling 
slowly, at the end of the 
tether in all ways, and young 
Joe gaffed him close inshore 
under the eyes of the Gull Bay 
villagers, on their way to church. 

“Morvellous, dorling!” 
Trudy cried as they brought 


the tuna alongside Burley’s 
boat. She kissed Van im. 
pulsively, but the eager salute 
left him stony - faced. Dig. 
appointment etched his wu.- 
shaven features. The fish had 
battled stoutly, tugging fisher. 
man and dory over twelve miles 
of sea, and by all the mumbo- 
jumbo of the sea-angling fetish 
it should have been a monster, 
Towing alongside the motor- 
boat with stout hemp rove 
through mouth and gills we 
saw a very ordinary tuna. 
Burley guessed 600 pounds, 
Van a pessimistic 450. The 
scales at Mahlon Hill’s wharf 
gave an impartial verdict which 
has slipped my mind, but I 
think Burley erred on the 
side of charity. We puttered 
up the estuary in broad sun- 
shine. I tried to comfort 
Brinsley Van Dopper with a 
reminder that many men— 
old Omaha, for instance— would 
give their eyes to catch a 450- 
pounder on 36-thread line, but 
he cut me very short, saying 
savagely, “Ah, bah! Every- 
body’s doing this. We catch 
’em this size right off Long 
Island. Where are the giants 
you talked about?’ This was 
a& poser, and because it had no 
answer I retired into my tobacco- 
pouch and glowered. Brinsley 
Van Dopper threw himself upon 
a greasy tarpaulin and closed 
his eyes. He looked like a 
dead Viking. Trudy watched 
him unhappily. 

At the herring net Burley 
cut his engine and nosed in to 
the buoy. The man from 
Omaha was still there, legs 
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praced, rod clutched, waiting 
patiently for Leviathan and 
looking like a vignette from a 
rainy durbar. Van opened his 
eyes as the engine died, demand- 
ing, “ What’s the matter? 
What are we stopping for? ”’ 

“Gonna try ag’in, aincha ? ” 
Burley said. 

“Keep going, man. Back 
to the wharf. We’re through 
—washed up. It’s all over.” 

“Dorling!” entreated his 
wife. 

Van said in a flat voice, 
“You try it then.” Trudy 
hesitated. She was aching to 
put her arms about his neck, 
kneeling beside him on the 
fishy boards, but the wisdom 
of ten married years restrained 
her. Van in this mood was 
not to be touched. Young Joe 
drew the dory alongside and 
put in the spare rod and reel. 
Burley offered the leather 
harness and she _ took it 
mechanically, watching Van’s 
dejected mouth. His eyes were 
closed again. I helped buckle 
the harness. I remember sug- 
gesting that she slip off the 
heavy rubber overalls because 
the sun was hot and there was 
little chance of getting wet 
in the long slow swell, but she 
shook her head and stepped 
into the dory like a somnam- 
bulist. We watched, Burley 
and I, as Joe baited the hook 
and pulled the dory along the 
net for another try. Trudy 
dropped the hook in the water 
and sat listlessly while Joe 
Scattered ‘chum.’ Presently we 
heard him say, “ Y’ better 
shift y’ bait a bit, ma’am. 
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Hold y’ rod clear o’ the 
bow, like.” Trudy swung the 
rod a little and said, “It 
won’t go. I guess it’s drifted 
under the dory and caught 
on the net.” Joe fished 
overside carefully with a 
gaff to clear the line, and 
when he did so things began 
to happen. The reel uttered 
a sustained shriek. The line 
assumed an acute angle with 
the water. Trudy’s rod was 
drawn down perilously close 
to the gunwale. We all came 
to our feet yelling—Van loudest 
—‘Hold up the rod!” 
“Youwre on!” ‘Let him 
run!’ and so on, Van adding 
something about “ backlash ”’ 
of the reel, and old Omaha 
standing up in his howdah 


crying, “‘ Whoopee!” In a 
space of seconds we _ were 
stretching away down the 


estuary, Omaha waving his 
helmet in farewell and scream- 
ing something about “all the 
luck.”’ 

The first headlong rush took 
us almost abeam of Massacre, 
very close in. We saw the 
lighthouse-keeper’s family run 
out of their trim white cottage 
to watch our antics. As the 
tuna sensed shoal water he 
swerved to the south-east, and 
somewhere in the deep fairway 
he sounded. Young Joe plied 
oars busily and Trudy retrieved 
useful fathoms of line. She 
heaved the rod, experimentally 
at first, then strongly. ‘‘ Good 
girl,’ encouraged Van. “ Put 
your back into it.” She 
‘pumped’ for a long half- 
hour before the fish abandoned 








his sulking, and then he took 
the dory south-east again, 
boring towards the surface in 
a long straight run. On this 
course we headed straight to- 
wards the outer automatic buoy, 
whose salt - encrusted lattice 
curtseyed tipsily in the sea 
and filled our ears with the 
harsh clangour of its bell. We 
cursed the sight of that insanely 
wagging aid to mariners; for, 
if the fish circled it the game 
was lost, together with hook, 
leader, swivels, and two hundred 
yards of line; but he held on 
seaward like an out- bound 
steamer and did not sound 
again for twenty minutes. Once 
more Trudy had to work long 
and hard at the rod to nudge 
him into movement. At last 
he struck off purposefully. The 
stained card of Burley’s boat 
compass swung through south 
and south-west, crept around 
to west and held there. ‘ Goin’ 
home ? ” Burley muttered. We 
saw the land creep out to us 
extending two steep rocky arms 
covered with the knotty wind- 
blasted conifers which our 
lumbermen call cat - spruce. 
Within that proffered embrace 
we could see a long narrow 
creek. ‘Scotch Cove,’ Burley 
said. “‘Some Highland people 
tried to make a settlement 
there in the ol’ times. The 
land’s poor an’ the cove’s open 
to sou’-easters. They give it 
up.” 

The still unseen fish headed 
straight into the cove and 
held on as if determined to 
fling himself in a suicidal effort 
upon the salt-marsh at the 
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head of it. The high ruggeq 
shores cut off the breeze. Qn 
that glassy strip of sheltered 
water the sun smote us like 
a club. I pitied Trudy in her 
rubber overalls, and about this 
time we noticed she was in 
distress. Burley ran the motor. 
boat up close to the dory, 
The pull of the powerful figh 
had dragged up Trudy’s harness 
and the overalls with it, 0 
that the clothing was cutting 
her unmercifully. She cried 
out to us, “Ill have to let 
him go. My clothes are hurting 
me.’ Then there was a com- 
motion in the sun-glare ahead. 
The wet line sprang into sight 
humming like a harp-string, and 
we saw a dorsal fin ripping the 
surface followed by the fluke 
of a tremendous tail. The 
distance between that fin and 
tail appalled us. For a moment 
we simply gasped, then Van 
was roaring, ‘Joe! Hey, Joe! 
Take your knife and cut her 
trousers off. Quick!” Joe’s 
face was a study. He drew 
his sheath - knife slowly and 
stared back at us, mouth agape. 
The removal of a lady’s trousers 
was not in the rules of the 
game. 

“ Dorling,’”’ Trudy cried tear- 
fully, “‘ I’m allin. If he sounds 
again I’ll never get him up.” 

‘Then you must hold him !” 
bellowed Van fiercely. ‘ That’s 
the biggest fish since Jonah. 
Don’t you dare let him go. 
You hear me, Trudy?” All 
this time that father of all 
tuna was skittering about the 
surface in a most amazing 
way. Frequently he went under, 
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and we held our breath, for 
we knew that Trudy had not 
strength enough to get him 
up again; but in a moment he 
was roiling the surface again 
in erratic zigzags quite unlike 
the slow circular parade of a 


spent fish. 
“Trudy !’? Van called. 
Dorling ! ” 


“Tf you love me, hold that 
fish !”’ 

In that moment I think I 
hated Brinsley Van Dopper. 
Old Burley growled, ‘“* Whyn’t 
y hold ’im y’self, mister? 
That woman’s played out. Said 
so. “Lain’t a woman’s work, 
anyhow. Git in that dory 
y’self or Ill tell Joe to cut 
the line.” Van turned to us 
erimacing furiously with right 
eye and cheek. ‘It’s her 
fish, see? She’s got to finish 
it. It’s the only sporting thing. 
Besides, he’s acting too wild 
to risk a change-over at the 
rod.” And then he went on 
very rapidly, as if it were an 
afterthought, ‘“‘ If we went back 
to New York with a tale of the 
biggest tuna in the world, 
and somebody like Embree 
Peterson found out we’d worked 
the rod in shifts, we’d be laughed 
out of the game. You wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“Wouldn’t say nothin’,’’ 
Burley muttered. We heard 
Trudy, a still small voice. ‘ Cut 
them off, Joe. Carefully, please. 
Don’t stab me with that knife.” 

Joe cut, with caution. I 
think the mutilation of a good 
pair of rubber overalls shocked 
his frugal mind as much as 
anything. For safety’s sake 
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he gathered the clothing in 
his fist and dragged it away 
from Trudy’s slim hips as he 
cut, and a pair of thin khaki 
slacks suffered with the rest. 
When the last shred came clear 
the harness slipped upward with 
an almost audible snap and 
we heard Trudy’s “ Ah!” of 
relief. There was a glimpse 
of something pink and frilled. 

“Back out of the way!”’ 


commanded Van. ‘ That fish 
is crazy. We'll have to give 
her lots of room.’”’ We gave 


her lots of room and it was 
well, for the fish shot back 
and forth across the cove madly, 
diving and reappearing on the 
instant. It was spectacular. 
It was preposterous. A tuna 
fighting on the surface like a 
swordfish! Trudy braked the 
reel and let him drag the dory 
more or less, and the flat- 
bottomed craft yawed wildly all 
over the inlet in his wake. I 
looked at my watch. It was five 
hours since we buckled Trudy’s 
harness. There was strength 
in that slim body of hers, more 
than I had suspected, but the 
strength was oozing from her 
blistered finger-tips now. We 
saw the rod droop lower with 
each lunatic surge of the great 
fish. The short tip was peril- 
ously near the gunwale 
sometimes, and there was every 
prospect of the fish snapping 
it across the woodwork as a 
man breaks a stick over his 
knee. At such times Van broke 
into voice, cajoling, demanding, 
encouraging, denouncing, and 
Trudy bit her lip and dragged 
the bent rod upward a few 
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tremendous inches. We heard 
her sobbing. We stood like 
a group of statuary in the idle 
motor- boat watching that 
gallant little figure in the dory, 
all clutching imaginary rods 
until our hands ached. 

The end came suddenly. The 
big tuna omitted the customary 
dying circuit of the boat and 
simply rolled on his side, slatting 
the water feebly with a mighty 
tail. Trudy put all she had 
into a last long pull. She 
could not move the fish, but 
rather drew the dory up to it, 
and young Joe struck home 
with the gaff. Burley kicked 
his flywheel. We puttered up 
to them crying “Don’t let 
him sink!” in a discordant 
chant. Alongside, Burley and 
I took a gaff each and made 
sure of it. Trudy slipped the 
clasp of her harness, rose un- 
steadily from the chair and 
toppled over the side of the 
motor-boat into Van’s arms. 

‘¢ Lady lands Leviathan,’ she 
sobbed wildly, “in pink silk 
step-ins! Oh, dorling, what a 
headline !’”’ And she fainted. 

I am afraid we ignored our 
heroine for a time. It was a 
simple matter to slip a bowline 
on the shank of that still 
faintly moving tail, but the 
all-important head-lashing pre- 
sented difficulties. At last we 
managed to thrust a bight of 
rope under a gill the size of 
a man-hole cover, and young 
Joe ventured a daring hand 
into the gaping mouth and 
pulled it through. With the 
prize secured for towing we 
turned to find Van looking 


like a men’s-wear advertisement 
in gorgeous blue-striped shorts, 
The unconscious form of Trudy 
wore his trousers. I did not 
realise until much later how 
symbolic it was. 

At Hill’s wharf we bundled 
Trudy into a car and despatched 
her to the hotel and bed, 
Hill’s sheds were wrapped in 
Sabbath peace. They were also 
locked. Van, more picturesque 
than ever in Joe’s  oilskin 
trousers, found a watchman 
stoking the boiler of the freezing- 
plant and gained entry, while 
Burley and I rounded up dock- 
side loafers and hoisted the 
trophy to the weighing beam. 
It was beautiful in the late 
afternoon sunlight, the blue- 
grey back shining like paint 
and indescribable tints of pink, 
green, blue, and orange flicker- 
ing faintly over the silvery 
belly. It tipped the scales 
at exactly 1053 pounds. Van 
dashed off and came back with 
a notary, taking affidavits right 
and left. 


“'Where’s the _ telegraph 
operator ?’’ he demanded. 

“Gone fishin’, said the 
loafers. 


“Tt’s an outrage!” shouted 
Van. 

“ Tt’s Sunday,’’ murmured the 
loafers, shocked. 

Next morning the wires were 
hot with Van’s enthusiasm going 
—collect—to sports writers in 
half a dozen cities. There were 
messages—paid—to members of 
Van’s private social register. 
And there was one, paid and 
blatant, addressed to Embree 
Peterson. With this off his 
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mind Van assembled the fort- 
night’s catch for an orgy of 
photography. They made an 
imposing array, thirteen big 
tuna dangling from a beam 
by their tails and stinking to 
heaven. Most had been lying 
for days in an old shed, covered 
with a slush of sawdust and 
melting ice, which is not an 
adequate preservative in August 
weather. Burley Grimshaw 
washed the slowly spinning 
corpses with the wharf hose 
to give them a fresh appearance 
for the camera. When all was 
ready a rejuvenated Trudy 
came down from the hotel in 
gorgeous beach pyjamas and 
a huge white hat. She was 
made up like a movie queen, a 
rosy-lipped, black-lashed, pink- 
cheeked Trudy hardly to be 
recognised. I became camera 
man, and for a solid hour I 
snapped Van standing beneath 
the noisome trophies, rod in 
hand, Burley and gaff at the 
left; then Van with rod, Trudy 
with gaff; Trudy with rod, 
Joe with gaff; and several of 
Van, Trudy, Burley and Joe 
holding hands as if in the throes 
of “ Auld Lang Syne.’”’ Their 
purpose served, the lesser fish 
were cut down and rolled with- 
out ceremony into the outgoing 
tide, leaving the father of all 
tuna hanging from the beam in 
solitary grandeur. 

Trudy said in a low voice, 
“Dorling, why don’t you take 
the rod for this? It should 
have been your fish—you’ve 
worked so hard. It isn’t fair. 
Let’s call it yours. Nobody ’d 
ever know.”? Burley Grimshaw 


turned his eyes to mine and 
we nodded to each other, a 
pair of thorough-going cynics. 
Van confounded us_ then. 
‘““No,” he said firmly, “ it’s 
yours, Trudy, all of it.” He 
screwed up his face several 
times. ‘“ It’s marvellous, don’t 
you see? The biggest tuna 
in the world—caught by a 
woman! These pictures’ll burn 
the sport pages. It’s the 
greatest thing that ever 
happened in the history of 
angling !’’ And he was plainly 
sincere. His keen face was 
alight with enthusiasm. I could 
see the innate love of publicity 
burning every other thought 
from his mind. So Trudy held 
the rod and posed charmingly 
with Van, a discreet figure at 
the side, exhibiting a sign 
declaring, ‘“‘ WORLD’S RECORD 
TUNA, 1053 Ppounns.” I shot 
a whole film on each of Brinsley 
Van Dopper’s three cameras, 
one on my own, and a long 
footage on Trudy’s little cine- 
camera, while Van turned the 
great fish slowly by the fins, 
held up a stick marked in 
feet and inches, and shook 
hands cheerfully with the holder 
of the rod. My erratic humour 
suggested a slow clinch and a 
long kiss under the dead fish, 
but Van’s nice judgment refused 
it. Such a danse macabre would 
have smacked of Hollywood, 
with its wholly undesirable 
flavour of fiction. There is 
a delicate balance in these 
matters. 

When they had gone to pack 
I cornered old Burley in Hill’s 
shed and demanded, ‘On the 
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level, fella, what’s the depth 
in Scotch Cove? ”’ He grinned 
widely. ‘‘So y’ guessed, uh? 
Ain’t more’n three fathom any- 
wheres. After y’ pass that 
big rock with the ol’ dead pine 
there ain’t more’n two. That 
tuna went rushin’ in there 
with his eyes shut an’ couldn’t 
find his way out. There he 
was—in a bath-tub. He 
couldn’t sound, so he played 
hisself out thrashin’ round the 
surface, very obligin’. If he’d 
’a’ had sense enough to stay 
out in deep water six men 
couldn’t ’a’ beat him in a 
week. These li’l rods an’ lines ! 
Y’ can catch the fighters if 
they’re small to middlin’, an’ 
the big ’uns if they’re yaller ; 
but when y’ come to a big 
’un that’s a scrapper, y’ gotta 
take a harpoon.” 

“Why didn’t you tell her? 
You’d have saved her a lot of 
worry.” 

He went to the door and 
spat. ‘‘ Wasn’t gonna take the 
shine off it. Mind ye, I don’t 
hold with women wearin’ pants 
an’ knockin’ around in boats, 
but that’s a spunky gel an’ 
she deserves all the credit she 
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gits. She’s a better man than 
he is. I'd ’a’ told him quick 
enough.”’ 


The Brinsley Van Doppers 
passed out of my life on the 
Boston steamer. They sent 
me some of the snapshots, and 
later a post-card from Catalina 
addressed in a feminine hand, 
Since then I have depended on 
the papers and magazines. Only 
yesterday there was a news- 
photograph taken aboard an 
opulent craft somewhere in the 
Hauraki Gulf. Trudy, slim and 
attractive in white trousers and 
polo shirt, holding with supreme 
nonchalance a most inadequate 
rod beside a shark of fearsome 
size. A vague figure at the 
left, gaff in hand, proved to 
be Brinsley Van Dopper. The 
camera had caught him in a 
tic-spasm which puckered the 
side of his face and closed his 
right eye. It looked like a 
very broad wink, an unfortunate 
illusion. The steep mass of the 
New Zealand shore sloped in 
the background, studded with 
little white houses. I wonder 
what Trudy Van  Dopper 
thought of them. 
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TO CLIMB. 


BY J. W. 


His brother subalterns some- 
times said that Walton was 
mad. They were not unkind: 
just pitying. His particular 
brand of madness took the 
form of a passion for mountains, 
and a still less understandable 
desire to climb the things. 

Having done a little climbing 
with an aunt in Switzerland, 
Walton went out to India, 
and his first leave found him 
among the Himalayain Kashmir. 
He did not do much that 
summer; it was during the 
monsoon and his only climbing 
companion was a Kashmiri 
youth who shared the views 
of the majority of people, that 
the best place on a mountain 
is the bottom. But Walton 
was bitten by the magnificent 
scale of the Himalayas, by 
their wildness, by the people 
that inhabit them; most of 
all by the entire absence of 
hotels. The idea of a virgin 
field, unexplored and unclimbed, 
seized his imagination to such 
an extent that he decided to 
try to climb a 23,500-foot peak 
on his next leave. 

He found a companion, eight 
inches taller than himself, in 
Jack Honiton, who was equally 
lacking in experience and 
equally taken with the hills. 
Together they planned what 
must have been one of the 
most simple-minded expeditions 
that has ever gone to the 


high Himalayas. Armed with 
three tents, two ice-axes, some 
rope and bazaar-made sleeping- 
bags, they set out to reach 
their mountain, let us call it 
Kun Lun, over a series of 
snow-covered passes that the 
thaw would not open for an- 
other six weeks. After three 
days’ march, the last over snow, 
their coolies packed up, in 
face of a 14,000-foot pass, 
dangerously liable to avalanche. 
In spite of all the persuasion 
of which the two men were 
capable the coolies refused to 
go on. It was a good thing 
they did so. 

Most disconsolately the men 
returned to Srinagar and started 
off again by the longer route 
over the Zoji La Pass. The 
first night they were camped 
at the end of the motor road 
when a lorry drove up. Two 
people got out, a man and 
a woman. They were dressed 
identically, save that the man 
wore a white cap, the woman 
being bareheaded. They had 
grey coats, green shirts, blue 
plus-fours, white stockings, and 
‘co -respondent’ shoes. With 
them was a roguish - looking 
Kashmiri babu, with a squint. 

Walton and Honiton asked 
the party to join them at tea, 
and it was not long before the 
reason for the presence of a 
woman with such good looks 
was apparent. They had flown 
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from Berlin in six days to join 
a film party in the Karakoram, 
the lady to act as ‘star.’ 
They were trying to catch up 
their party, which was a fort- 
night ahead. The lady was 
surprised when Honiton guessed 
she was American. 

The two parties marched 
together for a week, and parted 
on the far side of the thirty 
miles of snow that covered 
the Zoji La. In spite of their 
having several boxes the 
Americans never seemed to have 
any food, and were fed con- 
sistently by the two men. The 
lady owned a wonderful bottle 
of sunburn lotion, which she 
pressed them to use, but by 
the time they parted her com- 
plexion was already turning 
that most becoming shade of 
pink which is a herald of worse 
to come. Honiton managed to 
find a topi for her, but her 
husband had to continue wear- 
ing hiscap. They had no nails 
in their boots and they only 
had a single sleeping-bag be- 
tween them. On the warmer 
nights they preferred sitting 
round a fire to going to bed. 

Walton and Honiton had 
their first view of Kun Lun a 
few days later. As_ they 
rounded a corner of the valley, 
which had steadily been growing 
more magnificent, they suddenly 
saw a great snow pyramid 
standing high above the sur- 
rounding mountains. The sun 
was setting, and from the peak’s 
crest floated a plume of flame- 
coloured cloud. Below, the 
valley darkened, and the plume 
slowly turned through gold to 
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a cold smoky blue. The stars 
came out and the moon played 
on a ghost mountain. 

Strangely sobered, they went 
to bed. Walton awakened in 
the pitch darkness. He had 
dreamt that an avalanche 
overwhelmed him on the peak 
above. Awake, the dream 
seemed true. Clammy cloth 
entangled him. He fought his 
way into the open to find that 
a heavy snowfall had covered 
the grass of the valley and 
flattened his little tent. 

They waited a couple of days 
for the new snow to clear, then, 
collecting fifteen local men to 
act as porters, they set out to 
pitch a base camp. The first 
day’s march lay along a boulder- 
strewn valley overlooked by 
the 11,000-foot precipices of 
Kun Lun. The second day 
found them at 12,000 feet, with 
base camp pitched on snow. 

Camps 0 to 3 were pitched on 
successive days. Camp 0 hap- 
pened solely because they mis- 
read their map and spent the 
whole day ascending the wrong 
glacier. Guided by an old 
coolie, they pitched the other 
camps at 15,000, 17,500, and 
20,000 feet respectively, in per- 
fect weather. So far, they had 
had no difficulty and they were 
finding the new experience of 
sleeping on a glacier less fright- 
ening than they had expected. 

The coolies were sent down 
from 20,000 feet and the two 
men prepared to live alone for 
a week. They had no very 
clear plans, and the way above 
looked difficult. Their cooking 
on a ‘Primus’ stove was ele- 
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mentary, and the only com- 
paratively successful dish to 
emerge was ‘ stoup,’ a mixture 
of porridge, sausages, bully- 
beef, onions, potatoes, and any- 
thing else at hand. 

Their climbing was attended 
by beginner’s luck. The first 
day they tried to ascend a steep 
ice-slope, guarded by a large 
crevasse. Honiton hoisted the 
smaller Walton on to his head, 
then pushed him up the slope. 
Walton tried cutting steps and 
did not like it, so turned to pull 
up his companion, only to 
discover that the rope was 
still coiled round MHoniton’s 
shoulders. Their next attempt 
up a long snow-ridge went 
better. Wading through knee- 
deep snow, unaware that it was 
in a condition to avalanche, 
and crossing a series of most 
unstable bridges over deep 
crevasses, they reached the top 
of a subsidiary 22,000-foot peak 
in a snowstorm. On the way 
down, as usual unroped, Honi- 
ton broke through into a 
crevasse, taking the rope with 
him. A ledge twelve feet down 
stopped him, and Walton was 
greeted by a hat waved on the 
end of an ice-axe. 

By next morning, the third 
at 20,000 feet, ‘stoup’ was 
beginning to have its effect, 
and neither man felt inclined 
to do much. After sitting for 
a while in the sun with their 
shirts off, they climbed a low 
ridge to look at the view. That 
finished the day’s work. In the 
evening they made up their 
minds to go down. Next morn- 
ing they set off, carrying their 
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sleeping-bags, leaving the rest 
of the stuff to be brought by 
the coolies. 

When they reached the 
bottom of the glacier they found 
that the river, which they had 
crossed by a snow-bridge on the 
way up, was greatly swollen. 
Choosing a place where it 
divided into two streams, 
Honiton forded the first with 
little difficulty. Walton, weigh- 
ing nine stone, was immediately 
swept off his feet, and was only 
pulled out by Honiton rapidly 
throwing him the rope. The 
second half of the river was a 
hundred yards broad and 
flowed more swiftly. Three 
coolies on a rope left the other 
bank, and Honiton and Walton 
waded in to meet them. 
Honiton managed to reach 
them in mid-stream—the coolies’ 
side flowed the faster—and the 
party, clinging together, con- 
tinued across. Walton, on the 
end of his one hundred feet of 
rope, was caught by the current 
and made the journey on his 
back, head under water and 
played like a trout. Snow lay 
on either bank of the river. 

It was Walton who not sur- 
prisingly thought of fish for 
supper. While the two men 
lay naked on a rock in the sun, 
some of the coolies returned to 
the river with a blanket. Half 
an hour later it was opened to 
show a mass of fish. They 
counted seventy, from about 
one and a half pounds down; 
snow-trout. 

On their return to civilisation 
Walton and Honiton discovered 
that they were on their way to 
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becoming mountaineers. The 
discovery took them by sur- 
prise and rather went to 
Walton’s head, so that he began 
to plan to climb a 25,000-foot 
peak. It was not so easy to 
get companions. Honiton had 
returned to England, and 
mountain-mad subalterns 
seemed scarce. However, with 
the help of a very bad cinema 
film of the Kun Lun climb, and 
over an excessive number of 
drinks, a couple of volunteers, 
Barton and Cruickshank, were 
enlisted. Cruickshank had some 
experience, but Barton had only 
climbed hills in pursuit of any- 
thing that could be shot there. 
Even to Walton the party 
seemed a little weak to tackle 
a mountain 25,000 feet high, 
but a letter to an experienced 
climber, Hurter, brought the 
reply that he was game for 
anything. 

The amount of paper ex- 
pended during the next eight 
months would have sunk a 
battleship, but by the end of 
April the following year the 
four climbers, with two Everest 
porters and fifty coolie loads 
of stores and equipment, were 
assembled at Srinagar, ready to 
start out for the Karakoram. 

If the choice of a _ peak, 
Saltoro Kangri, was haphazard 
—it was picked off a map and 
it had been impossible to gather 
more than the most meagre 
details of its topography— 


Walton did see that the arrange- 
ments and plans were thorough. 
But since he was only partly 
a mountaineer, his arrangements 
were unorthodox. 


He said, in 
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effect, ‘‘ There is bound to be 
a glacier leading up to 18,000 
or 19,000 feet, and it will be 
long, so let us put Base Camp 
at its head. Tinned stores 
are unpleasant and ‘ stoup’ is 
a washout, so we will take 
fresh food and live sheep up to 
Base Camp and have a proper 
cook there. Above Base we 
will have about 6000 feet to 
climb; Everest porters are 
expensive, so we will only take 
two, and carry the rest of the 
stuff ourselves. For this we 
must have the lightest equip- 
ment. We will live on a 
scientific ration of one pound 
aman a day (I know a doctor 
who can work that out for us). 
We will be prepared to live for 
a month on the mountain 
and will reconnoitre all its 
approaches thoroughly before 
committing ourselves.’ 

The party marched over the 
Zoji La Pass and down into 
the Indus Valley, towards 
Skardu, then turned up the 
Shyok Valley into the Saltoro 
Karakoram. As _ they skied 
across the far side of the Zoji 
La (and there were fifty miles 
of snow in April) they met a 
couple of elderly ladies, clad 
in coats and skirts, carrying 
umbrellas and handbags and 
walking side by side, deep in 
conversation. The party pulled 
up and politely removed its 
hats. The ladies gave a frigid 
little bow and walked on, stiff- 
backed, as though they had 
been accosted in an English 
country lane. 

For a fortnight the men 
marched between twenty and 
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thirty miles a day, starting at 
dawn and tumbling into their 
sleeping-bags as it grew dark. 
The magnificent scenery of the 
Indus Valley left an impression 
of dark towering walls and 
plazing heat reflected from its 
sides. The Shyok was more 
open, but once in the Saltoro 
Valley even more stupendous 
granite cliffs enclosed them, 
and they were awed by spires 
of living rock, rising five thou- 
sand feet to needle-tops. 

In a_ week’s’ exploration, 
during which they experienced 
repeated snowstorms, two sides 
of Saltoro Kangri were ex- 
amined. In three small parties, 
carrying three-pound sleeping- 
bags and seven-pound tents, 
and living on one pound of 
food a man a day, completely 
unacclimatised, they thrust their 
way up untrodden glaciers to a 
height of 18,000 feet. Walton 
and a porter discovered a 
hitherto unsuspected glacier, ten 
miles long, which led direct 
to the south face of the 
mountain. On the west, Cruick- 
shank and Barton were brought 
up all-standing by 10,000-foot 
precipices. Hurter and a porter 
to the south, fighting against 
bad visibility, reached the top 
of a high pass, cut by a range 
of mountains from Saltoro 
Kangri, and could find no way 
of approaching it. 

Walton’s glacier, christened 
the ‘ Likah,’ was decided on as 
the way to climb the mountain. 
To reach it the whole party, 
with fifty coolies from the 
highest village, many of whom 
were deformed and half-witted 
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from persistent in - breeding, 
scrambled along the _ great 
moraine of a lower glacier. It 
was rough and rotten and tiring. 
Then they turned up the steep 
Likah nullah, over ancient ter- 
minal moraine, a labour that 
means walking on treadmill 
boulders that roll at a touch. 
By evening Camp 1 had been 
pitched at 14,000 feet at the 
foot of the Likah Glacier. 
Camp 1 was always bitterly 
cold, and that first evening, as 
the sun set behind the gigantic 
granite pinnacles across the 
valley, the stream close by 
began to freeze, crackling as it 
did so. An arctic wind tore 
down the glacier, flapping the 
tent canvas and driving the 
climbers to their sleeping-bags. 

Early next morning, an hour 
above Camp 1, the fifty coolies, 
five live sheep, two cooks, two 
porters, one dog, and four 
climbers had to be roped to- 
gether on six-hundred-foot-long 
ropes for the passage of the 
glacier and a difficult ice-fall. 
There was a scene of confusion 
as the sheep escaped and were 
chased by the dog; the coolies, 
especially the half-witted ones, 
refused to stay in their places, 
and the climbers, getting more 
and more angry in the intense 
cold before the sun rose, tried 
to tie them in. When at last 
they had all the ropes complete 
and the sheep caught, six more 
coolies appeared and the ropes 
had to be retied. 

The ice-fall, although it was 
only 500 feet high, took two 
hours to negotiate. Seracs and 
great crevasses had to be 
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threaded delicately, a task quite 
beyond the mental powers of 
the coolies. Blinding snow- 
squalls swept down the glacier, 
and Hurter, with the leading 
party, was constantly at a loss 
for his bearings. 

Camp 2, at 17,500 feet, was 
set on a snow hillside high above 
the glacier. A few of the 
coolies collapsed on leaving it, 
and climbers and porters worked 
hard bringing in exhausted men 
and their loads. Above Camp 2 
a low ridge, a thousand feet 
high, had to be crossed to 
reach the higher Likah Glacier, 
the direct route by the glacier 
being barred by an impassable 
ice-fall. 

The following morning, after 
a snowy night, the Doctor 
pronounced only half the coolies 
fit to go higher. They, with 
Walton, Barton, and Cruick- 
shank, set off for the top of 
the ridge. While Walton and 
Cruickshank prepared the way 
down the 800-foot drop on the 
other side, Barton escorted the 
coolies back to Camp 2 to bring 
up the remaining loads. The 
top of the ridge was corniced 
on the far side; the wind had 
so packed the snow that it 
overhung far out over the drop, 
like some great curling wave 
just about to break. A way 
had to be cut through this 
snow lip before descent would 
be possible. Cruickshank and 
Walton cut for an hour in turns, 
taking ten-minute spells, the 
one holding the rope while the 
other hacked away at the snow 
on which he stood. A snow- 
storm blew up, and increased to 
a blizzard. At length a two- 
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foot-wide hole was cut, and, 
roped, they started down. In 
the storm they could see legs 
than ten yards, and at first the 
soft snow was up to their arm- 
pits. After about a hundred 
feet it thinned to a depth of a 
few inches, with a slippery glaze 
beneath. From the bottom of 
the slope they turned back and 
reached the top again just as 
the coolies brought up the last 
loads. 

Every moment the blizzard 
was increasing in intensity. The 
coolies were immediately sent 
down once more, the porters to 
be in charge as far as Camp 1, 
then to return. The four men 
pitched a camp for themselves, 
two cooks and the remaining 
seven coolies on the very crest 
of the ridge. 

That night was sleepless for 
the majority of the party; for 
none of them had previously 
experienced a severe blizzard 
under canvas, and all had the 
same fear of the tents being 
blown away. 

Morning was _ deceptively 
cheerful. A weak sun struggled 
to pierce the gently falling 
snow. Work was started lower- 
ing each load separately on 
500 feet of rope. Walton with 
one cook and three coolies set 
off to receive the loads as they 
reached the bottom. The 
descent was too much for the 
coolies. Sliding and being held, 
one or all at a time, the party 
made very slow progress. 
Walton, on whom came the 
strain, was growing desperate, 
when the first load to be 
lowered reached him and stuck. 
He seized the opportunity to 
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unrope and tie the coolies to 
the load, then, pushing it off, 
saw them all slither down 200 
feet in one glorious heap, and 
disentangle themselves at the 
bottom. 

Meanwhile the blizzard was 
coming on again. The wind 
became so strong that a sheep 
was blown from the top of 
the ridge and arrived at the 
bottom in three bounces, and 
lived. Hands, goggles, and 
faces became iced-up, and 
goggles had to be removed, 
leaving eyelashes free for icing. 
The coolies were completely 
out of action, and, sitting in 
a miserable huddle, were con- 
vinced they would die. The 
slope, in spite of its steepness, 
was uneven and repeatedly held 
each load on its journey down, 
so that the four climbers spent 
the day ranging up and down 
through snow that was often 
waist-deep, heaving at stuck 
loads, tying and untying frozen 
ropes with ungloved hands, and 
hauling loads clear to make 
way for others. Never once 
during the day was there a 
break in the storm, and as 
evening approached it increased 
in fury. 

Walton and Hurter were on 
the glacier below. They left 
the slope to try to establish 
an emergency camp. The first 
tent to be unpacked was torn 
from their hands by the wind, 
and when they attempted to 
pitch it they found it impossible 
for two men to do so. Leaving 
it flat and weighted with a 
box, they tried to get the coolies 
to their feet, in order to send 
them back to Camp 3 on the 
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top of the ridge. The coolies 
refused to move and could not 
be forced. 

Out of the wrack above, 
Barton and Cruickshank toiled 
slowly down, heavy laden be- 
neath bulging rucksacks, into 
which they had stuffed sleeping- 
bags and what food they could 
dig out of the burying snow. 
The four men returned to the 
tents and succeeded in pitching 
three, one man standing inside 
on the sewn-in ground-sheet to 
act as ballast. The coolies 
were heaved into one and some 
blankets found for them. Three 
climbers retired into the largest 
tent, on the floor of which there 
was already a covering of wind- 
driven snow. Walton slept 
alone in another. They un- 
earthed sleeping-bags for them- 
selves and the cook and 
examined the store of food. 
They found one tongue, a 
packet of biscuits, and a number 
of slabs of chocolate. They 
had not eaten or drunk since 
seven o’clock that morning, 
and for the greater part of 
two more days no further food 
was available. They had no 
stoves or fuel, so that melting 
snow to obtain water was im- 
possible. They ate the powder 
snow which covered their sleep- 
ing-bags. Hurter and Barton 
developed snow-blindness. 

For three more days, five 
days in all, the blizzard con- 
tinued unabated. The morning 
following that of pitching Camp 
3A Walton alone turned out to 
join the others in the bigger 
tent, finding the passage diffi- 
cult. In the evening he went 
to the bottom of the ridge to 
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find more food, but was unable 
to break open the boxes and 
returned empty-handed. He 
also visited the coolies and 
determined that somebody must 
reach the top of the ridge 
next day; hot drinks were 
becoming imperative. 

The following morning, the 
second at Camp 3A and the 
fourth of the blizzard, Walton 
and Cruickshank managed to 
get the coolies out of their 
tent and set off to climb the 
ridge. A hundred yards from 
camp the coolies collapsed and 
the sick climbers had finally 
to help them back to camp. 
A little farther on, lack of 
food and overmuch chocolate 
told on Cruickshank, who was 
violently ill and unable to 
continue. Walton reached the 
500-foot rope, mercifully fixed 
above, and hauled himself up 
it. Once he stopped to be 
sick ; once to rub the cireula- 
tion back into the hand that 
held the rope. At the top the 
cornice had re-formed, but pro- 
videntially, just as Walton 
thought he must fall, a coolie 
looked over the edge, and 
seizing him by the collar, pulled 
him bodily through the crest. 
Walton lay for a moment in 
the snow, then was supported 
into the solitary tent standing 
on the ridge. 

Inside he found the second 
cook, coolies, and two Everest 
porters who had struggled up 
through the blizzard on the 
previous night. A Primus stove 
roared, and a brew of steaming 
hot tea sent the blood circu- 
lating through his veins. He 
explained the straits of those in 


the camp below, and the porters 
soon dug stoves and food out 
of the three feet of snow cover- 
ing them, and with full ruck- 
sacks slid down the rope, out 
of sight into the storm. A 
little later Walton followed and 
was met by the snow-blind 
climbers who had come out to 
help him down. They turned 
in, and, first lighting a stove for 
the coolies, brewed water, then 
tea, then water again, before 
beginning to tackle the tinned 
luxuries the porters had brought 
down. 

Next day, the fifth of the 
blizzard, all the climbers save 
Walton were strong enough to 
continue the work of lowering 
the loads, now greatly assisted 
by the two porters. After a 
strenuous day’s work under 
bad conditions forty loads were 
down, and Camp 3A was be- 
coming habitable. By evening 
slight signs of clearing showed, 
and next morning broke a clear 
and sparkling blue. The white 
of the new snow was dazzling 
in the sunlight, and high above 
Saltoro Kangri flauni«d a flying 
plume of wind-driven snow. 

The party was still three 
miles from Base Camp, and it 
took a week to get this fully 
established at the head of the 
glacier, at about 18,500 feet. 
While the porters and coolies 
were carrying up the loads, the 
climbers made long reconnais- 
sances. Base Camp was pitched 
under the south face of the 
mountain, which was guarded 
by 3000-foot rock precipices 
crowned by ice-cliffs. An at- 
tempt was made to climb the 
ridge that fell to the head of 
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the glacier, but bad weather 
and constant step-cutting in 
ice defeated it. Even had the 
attempt succeeded, the passage 
through the 3000-foot ice-cliffs 
above would have been desper- 
ate; for they were in a constant 
state of disintegration, and 
almost daily hurled down 
thunderous avalanches. 

Reconnaissances were pushed 
over two 19,000-foot passes 
round to the east face of the 
mountain. Here, from a glacier 
a thousand feet lower, a possible 
line of advance was disclosed. 
To 20,000 feet the way lay up 
@ narrow snow-ridge which 
ended in a steep 200-foot slope 
to a snow plateau, a quarter 
of a mile square. Above this 
the line of ice-cliffs was sur- 
prisingly broken for a breadth 
of a few hundred yards, and 
tremendously steep and crevasse- 
scarred slopes led up for two 
thousand feet, to where the 
easier slopes of the summit 
ridge began. 

A week was allowed for climb- 
ing the peak above Base Camp, 
and the assault started with 
the stocking of Camp 4 at the 
foot of the east face. The first 
carrying party got through and 
returned. They witnessed an 
avalanche that obliterated their 
tracks over the second pass. 
Falling from a height of 3000 
feet above the glacier, it swept 
both sides of the pass and con- 
tinued for almost half a mile 
over the level glacier. The roar 
of it was terrifying to men even 
a mile away, and the cloud of 
driven snow which preceded it 


tose to a height of a thousand 
feet. 


Another blizzard prevented 
the second carrying party from 
getting through, and for four 
days everyone was forced to 
keep to the tents. Then at last, 
after a fortnight at Base Camp, 
the weather cleared and the 
full-strength party went through 
to Camp 4 to begin the assault. 
They had scarcely arrived when 
a hew storm blew up. It lasted 
for the rest of that day and 
the two following. The party 
in Camp 4 consisted of the 
four climbers, two porters, and 
three coolies. They were living 
in the lightest tents and feeding 
on their one-pound-a-man 
ration. Hurter had brought a 
magazine, which he tore in four 
and passed round, the climbers, 
who by the end of their stay 
could have recited even the 
advertisements by heart. Wal- 
ton did what little cooking was 
necessary. Snow fell at times 
heavily and limply, so that it 
was often necessary to dig it 
away from the little tents to 
prevent their being engulfed. 
The second morning at Camp 4, 
at about 11 o’clock, a brief clear 
spell occurred. Hurter and a 
porter immediately set out to 
reconnoitre the ridge above, and 
returned in the renewed blizzard 
to say that although the snow 
was chest-deep it had not 
avalanched. 

Two carries were necessary 
to set Camp 5 on the plateau. 
When the blizzard cleared on 
the third morning in Camp 4, 
Hurter and Cruickshank, with 
the porters and coolies, set off 
to pitch Camp 5. They pushed 
on through a renewal of the 
blizzard, and Hurter did a 
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magnificent lead up the last 
two hundred feet to the plateau. 
The snow here was shoulder- 
deep and frothy as soap-suds, 
so that to climb at all he had 
to dig a trench for his body, 
with his ice-axe held hori- 
zontally above him. So steep 
was the slope that, viewed 
from the side, he was invisible. 
The two hundred feet took 
him over an hour, but when 
he had fixed a rope the others 
were able by its aid to follow 
more quickly. Camp 5 was 
pitched, and the coolies and 
porters returned to Camp 4. 
Next morning in fine weather 
Walton and Burton evacuated 
Camp 4, and by evening the 
whole party was assembled at 
Camp 5. Hurter and Cruick- 
shank had meanwhile managed 
to climb to 21,500 feet, up the 
face above. The first pitch, 
eight hundred feet high, looking 
from below like a rounded wave 
and gashed vertically by three 
giant crevasses, had taken three 
attempts before Hurter could 
lead up it. A further three- 
hundred-foot wave had been 
easier, then a jumble of crevasses 
caused trouble and Cruickshank 
was shaken by falling into one. 
The slopes, still appallingly 
steep, led on, till Hurter also 
fell into a concealed crevasse, 
and they decided to turn back. 
In the evening the face above 
Camp 5 was thrown into 


shadowed relief. It might have 
been a great tidal wave stilled 
in full movement. 

Another perfect day saw the 
establishment of Camp 6 at 
22,500 feet, though not without 
Early on 


incident. Cruick- 
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shank was taken ill and had to 
return. Hurter and Barton led, 
roped, followed by the two 
porters and a coolie on another 
rope, with Walton behind, un. 
roped. Above the second wave 
many of the most troublesome 
crevasses had been filled by an 
ice avalanche which had fallen 
during the night. A little 
higher up, slopes that had been 
safe the previous day suddenly 
avalanched where Burton stood, 
and swept him with them. 
Hurter held him on the rope. 
It was, however, nerve-wrack- 
ing work for the leader; for it 
was plain that all the snow 
above had _ been _ rendered 
dangerous by the night wind. 
He threaded his way upwards 
with the greatest caution, but 
even so, an hour later, a second 
and much more serious ava- 
lanche occurred. Hurter and 
Barton were on a steep slope 
overlooked by a serac. Fifty 
feet below them it dropped 
away into a four-hundred-foot- 
deep gully. Suddenly the snow 
above and around Hurter split 
into a thousand blocks, a foot 


thick, and began to move 
downwards with gathering 
momentum. Barton was 


knocked over and wedged. 
Hurter, on his feet, made a 
frantic dig with his ice-axe 
into the stable snow beneath, 
and the greater part of the 
avalanche came to rest. Only 
a few blocks slipped over the 
providential little ledge at the 
top of the drop. 

Walton led up a difficult ice- 
ridge fifty feet high and leading 
up the wall of a crevasse that 
guarded the whole slope like 
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a moat. Camp 6 was pitched 
a little higher on the snow- 
pridge of another crevasse. 
Porters and coolie descended, 
leaving the three climbers alone. 

Camp 6 was at 22,000 feet, 
put owing to the failure of 
their instruments the three men 
believed they were fifteen 
hundred feet higher. With 
nineteen hundred feet to climb 
and apparently perfect weather, 
they were in high hopes of 


reaching the summit the 
following day. 
A bitter evening merged 


into a much colder night. 
Fierce winds played with the 
little tents and bored through 
sleeping - bags and layers of 
clothing. Frozen boots taken 
to bed in the sleeping-bags 
were still frozen stiff in the 
morning. Being on the east 
face they had the early sun, 
and were able to start for the 
summit by half-past six. 

The snow was much less 
steep, but height was beginning 
to make itself felt. Each man 
led in turn, pausing for two 
long breaths between each step 
and every fifty yards or so 
collapsing over his ice-axe to 
regain his breath. Some danger- 
ously avalanchey slopes were 
safely crossed, and, at a rate 
of three hundred feet an hour, 
they toiled slowly up. 

The ridge for whose crest 
they were aiming seemed un- 
ending. By eleven o’clock the 
glorious view was blotted out 
by flying streamers of cloud 
Sailing swiftly round the moun- 
tain from the south. When 
finally they reached the crest 
of the ridge they were greeted 
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by a cruel wind, bearing snow 
with it. The error in their 
height reckonings dawned on 
them. Having climbed two 
thousand five hundred feet, 
they were still nine hundred 
feet from the summit, inter- 
mittently visible through the 
flying snow. 

At 24,500 feet, tired out, with 
a blizzard blowing up and the 
time standing at one o’clock, 
they admitted defeat, and the 
descent began. About 4 P.M. 
they staggered into Camp 6, 
Burton supported by Hurter. 

Hot drinks pulled them round, 
and an hour later Hurter’s in- 
sistence forced them to pack 
up camp. Carrying everything 
themselves they began the 
descent to Camp 5. Walton 
led down the ice-ridge, using 
most of his remaining strength. 
Slowly they struggled down the 
two thousand feet of slopes, 
scarred by avalanches that 
had fallen since their ascent. 
When Hurter fell into a 
crevasse the other two were 
physically unable to help him, 
and he struggled out alone on 
his elbows. Something parted 
from his rucksack and echoed 
dully into the depths below. 
As dark fell they reached the 
top of the eight-hundred-foot 
wave, and the porters turned 
out of camp below to relieve 
them of their loads. So slow 
was their progress by this time 
that they had not descended a 
hundred and fifty feet before 
the porters were back again to 
help them down. 

The three men were put into 
their sleeping-bags and plied 
with hot milk. During the 
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night the blizzard came on in 
earnest, and by morning a foot 
of snow had fallen. 

The position was still pre- 
carious. To reach Base Camp 
meant descending the far from 
easy ridge to Camp 4, then a 
trudge of three miles and the 
crossing of two passes. Finding 
the way down to the ridge in 
the reduced visibility of the 
blizzard, with all tracks covered 
up and the fixed rope buried in 
new snow, tried the powers of 
the climbers. Camp 4 was 
reached in an ever-increasing 
blizzard, and the long trudge 
to Base Camp began. The wind 
was sweeping the glacier in 
furious gusts, in the face of 
which it was impossible to 
stand. The track of a man 
three hundred yards ahead was 
obliterated for his follower. A 
great avalanche, even larger 
than the one they had witnessed, 
had again overwhelmed their 
route, while all the time the 
wind howled along the line of 
ice-cliffs above, sounding exactly 
like the roar of some new 
avalanche. 

They reached Base Camp. 
In stinging snow Burton sat 
on a box outside his tent until 
a porter put him to bed. 

The blizzard lasted for five 
days and was the most intense 
they experienced on the moun- 
tain. After waiting for two 
days at Base Camp, where food 
and fuel were running short 
and the potatoes had turned 
black and uneatable, a coolie 
relief party arrived up through 
the storm, which only extended 
down to 17,000 feet. Camp was 
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packed up, and after a stay of 


month 
the 


exactly a 
snow-line, 
Jamp 1. 

Walton’s private impression 
is that the best experience 
that befell him was the sight 
of an Alpen Rose when the 
party reached cultivation ; and 
the worst, having to give an 
account of the climb to a 
famous Indian Mountaineering 
Club. 
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This story of learning to 
climb should not end with the 
Karakoram. The following year 
Walton and Burton visited the 
Alps, and in the company of a 
guide ‘did’ a number of the 
well-known climbs. The guide 
was @ marvel of precision and 
the climbs went with clockwork 
smoothness, in splendid weather. 
Coming down the Matterhorn 
they met an old gentleman with 
a beard strolling up alone, his 
hands in his pockets. A little 
lower a perspiring guide heaved 
at a rope. Peering over the 
edge they saw an immense 
tourist being hoisted up bodily, 
while another weary guide 
shoved the seat of his trousers 
from below. As they came 
down from each ascent in the 
early afternoon they bought 
beer from wayside tiea-shops. 
Between climbs they ate table 
@héte and listened to marvel- 
lous tales of peaks conquered. 
They bought coloured picture 
post-cards. They were quali- 
fying to become mountaineers ; 
for no man is a climber before 
he has played extensively in 
the ‘ Playground of Europe.’ 
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In times of stress, and 
especially on black Mondays, 
my husband seeks to cheer my 
flagging spirit by telling me 
that it is no worse to be married 
to an engineer than to any 
other breed of man who is 
abroad all day earning the 
pread whereby we live. But 
it can be a lonely business 
none the less, and it leads one 
into strange, outlandish places. 
Some years ago John and his 
underlings were at work, plan- 
ning a road that was to climb 
over a high ridge of the 
Himalayas and down into the 
great valley on the other side. 
Month after month we tramped 
among the hills, leaving behind 
us a trail that would one day 
grow into a highway. It seemed 
to me at times a depressing 
and a fruitless task; the trail 
kept on sinking lower and 
lower down, instead of rising. 
I was sure that we were hun- 
dreds of feet below where we 
had started. But, when I 
tried to be of help and told 
them this, they looked at me 
with eyes of pity. “If you 
could only understand,” they 
all began; and ‘ My dear, if 
we could ever teach you the 
first rudiments of engineer- 
ing,” and such marks of man’s 
ingratitude. 

One day they said that they 
must go climbing among the 
crags where no mere woman 
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could contrive to follow. 
“You,” said John to me 


sternly, ‘will stay here for 
the day,’ pointing to a tiny 
brown tent that had seen much 
travel and rough usage. ‘“ And 
you, Zaildar Sahib,’ he turned 
to a sedate grey-beard who 
stood respectfully in the back- 
ground, “you will be kind 
and stay here too and look 
after her.” 

So they set off with their 
spades and buckets and the 
grim panoply of engineering in 
its higher branches. And the 
Zaildar, one Bachan Singh Ji, 
looked at me with an appraising 
eye, and I saw that he would 
not take his duties lightly. 

‘* Memsahib,”’ he said after 
a little thought, “ shall I show 
you the ancient fort of Garhi- 
ana? Come and you shall 
see where the brave Tiger lay 
imprisoned.”’ 

“Tt is good,” said I. 
us be going.”’ 

** But first I will take you to 
the cliff-side nearby, and you 
shall see the fort across the 
river.” 

The path by which he led 
me ran through a grove of pine 
trees out on to a slope gay with 
wild pomegranates and sweet- 
briars. 

‘Tell me,’? I asked as we 
threaded our way through the 
bushes, “ who was this Tiger 
that was kept a prisoner ? ” 
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“The Tiger? He lived a 
hundred years, perhaps two 
hundred years ago. And he 
came from beyond the sea. 
But he was not of your race, 
Memsahib. I have only heard 
that he was a Farangi. He was 
a tall, lean man, very dark and 
very strong. Are there such 
Farangis, Memsahib ? ”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “there are 
many kinds of Franks, but I 
had not heard that any of 
them came north among these 
hills.”’ 

“God knows, then, where 
he came from. I have heard 
that he was once in the service 
of the Emperor at Delhi. But 
he was a restless man with no 
liking to serve another. So he 
went from place to place, living 
by his sword and by his wits. 
And with him went another 
Farangi that men called the 
Jackal because he was not 
over-brave but full of crafti- 
ness; it is said that these two 
men were kinsmen. In the end 
they joined a tribe of robbers 
that held their stronghold at 
Pirkot, thirty leagues from here, 
where the hills run down to 
meet the plains. This tribe 
had made their name a terror 
to their neighbours and they 
sacked and looted far and wide. 
In those days the strong arm 
of the Emperor had grown weak, 
and as yet no other Raj had 
arisen to keep order in the 
land. Now the Tiger knew no 
fear of God or man, and soon 
he made himself the leader of 
the Pirkotis, and they prospered 
and grew rich beyond belief. 
But he was a harsh and cruel 


man, as in that age of flint the 
heart of every man was cruel, 
and at Pirkot he made many 
of the tribe his enemies. And 
once when he lay sick of a 
fever, his kinsman, the Jackal, 
who was jealous of his mastery, 
plotted against him, and he 
made the Tiger his prisoner and 
became the leader of the Pir- 
kotis in his stead.” 

By now we had worked our 
way to the edge of a high 
precipice that dropped sheer 
downwards into what seemed 
another world. 

“There,” said my  com- 
panion, “there lies the great 
river, the Chandra ; he is known 
by another name where he flows 
smoothly through the plains. 
Look yonder to the right, you 
can see a stretch of the brown 
water curling in the gorge 
below. And there,” pointing a 
little to his left beyond the 
river-bed, ‘‘ down there on that 
narrow hill-top stands the fort 
of Garhiana where the Tiger 
lay for two long years eating 
out his heart, a captive. My 
father, from whom I had the 
story, has told me that even 
in his day the fort was still 
kept as a prison for those 
who were too stubborn to 
bend before their masters’ 
will.”’ 

I sat down at the cliff’s edge 
and looked where I was bidden. 
It was a sight that once seen 
could never be forgotten. Be- 
hind us in a wide circle stood 
the forest, darkening into a 
deeper shade of green where the 
pines gave way to deodars on 
the higher slopes. And at our 
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fect far down below ran the 
great river, rolling on for ever 
in the age-old chasm he had 
cleft between the hills, a dull 
prown stretch of ice-cold water 
snow-fed from the high moun- 
tains of the north. No sound 
came up to us from beneath ; 
we were too high above the 
gorge to hear the voice of 
Chandra thundering among the 
rocks. Was it a dead world, I 
wondered, in that void below ? 
Then I saw one thing stirring 
—a golden eagle wheeling down 
in the abyss, the sunlight flash- 
ing on his wide, still wings out- 
spread as he sailed out slowly 
from the shadows, majestic, 
effortless, remote. Beyond the 
river the cliffs rose steeply to a 
jagged line of hills, rocky and 
forbidding, barren of all trees, 
overset by range upon range, 
and away on the far horizon 
the everlasting giants of the 
snows with their feathery cloud- 
wraiths flying to the wind. 
On the left, beyond where the 
river turned and vanished from 
the eye, a cone-shaped hill stood 
up straight and sheer from the 
farther bank, a lonely sentinel 
aloof from all its neighbours. 
A wall of rough boulders capped 
the summit of the hill, and 
within this rampart lay the 
grey stone fort where once the 
Tiger had been caged. There 
was no other dwelling in the 
wilderness of mountains, and 
the fortress in its eerie setting 
looked unreal and disquieting ; 
it might have been the Castle 
of an Ogre in a children’s 
tale. 


“Come, let us go down,” 
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said my comrade. “ Now you 
shall see the Tiger’s dungeon 
for yourself.’’ 

We went back by the path 
that we had followed, and 
began to clamber down among 
the trees. It must have taken 
us a good hour and more before 
we could hear the murmur of 
the waters in the gorge beneath. 
As we went on downwards the 
murmur swelled to a wild up- 
roar echoing from hill to hill. 
At last we came out on to a 
wide stretch of grassy land 
overlooking the rock - bound 
channel where Chandra boiled 
and tumbled in a cloud of 
spray among the smooth-worn 
boulders. We crossed over by 
a bridge of ropes that made my 
heart beat faster with its crazy 
tossing and swaying to and fro ; 
I did not dare to look below 
me, and felt devoutly thankful 
when we stepped on to the bank 
beyond. Before us a path rose 
steeply up the hillside, zig- 
zagging across the bare surface 
of the rock or through a low 
undergrowth of thorny scrub. 
As we climbed higher and the 
hill tapered to its peak, the 
track wound away to the farther 
side and came out again above 
our heads. I suppose we had 
only a few hundred feet to 
climb, but the going tried me 
sorely. I was gasping for my 
breath before we reached the 
outer wall that circled all the 
crest of the hill but for a small 
open space in front above the 
river. Inside the wall there 
was but one building, a low 
flat-roofed barrack now falling 
into ruin, a few mean rooms for 
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the guard, and a set of dungeons 
for their prisoners. 

My companion strode across 
the courtyard to the main 
doorway; the door had long 
since parted from its fasten- 
ings and lay mournfully aslant 
against the wall. We stooped 
down and went inside, passing 
through one dark chamber into 
another darker still, a faint ray 
of sunlight filtering in through 
a long narrow slit that did 
service aS a window. “ Here,”’ 
said my friend, ‘ look, you can 
see the marks where a chain 
was fastened ; here it was that 
the Tiger was kept in bondage 
by his kinsman.”’ 

So the Zaildar began his tale. 
He had told it, I am sure, a 
score of times before, and he 
never faltered. 


Chained against that wall 
the Tiger lay for two whole 
years of his life when he was 
not led abroad to do the work 
of a menial for his jailers. He 
was brought here far from 
Pirkot to be out of harm’s way, 
that none of the tribe might 
take his side and come to set 
him free. And once after a few 
months the Jackal came here 
to Garhiana to see his kinsman. 
He had not learnt as yet that 
the Tiger had a hoard of treasure 
hidden in the foothills near 
Pirkot. It seems then that he 
had only come to gloat over his 
prisoner ; he had thought that 
it might serve to break the 
Tiger’s spirit if he were led to 
hope and shown that hoping 
was in vain. So he stood here, 
staring down into the Tiger’s 


face, but he said no word to 
him. Only he spoke for a little 
while with Ismail, the captain 
of the guard. 

“This brave Tiger,” he 
sneered, ‘‘ how long now haye 
you had him in your keeping ¢ 

“Tt will be a year when this 
month is over,’’ Ismail told him. 

“A year?” the Jackal ap. 
swered. ‘ What is a year ing 
man’s lifetime? He has not 
yet had time to think upon his 
sins. Let him bide here where 
he lies that he may have leisure 
for his thoughts.” 

Then he had seen the light 
of hope die down in his captive’s 
eyes and give way to a blaze 
of hate and fury. Before he 
left he spoke again to Ismail. 

‘Why is he still so sullen? 
Can it be that you are serving 
him too kindly ? ”’ 

There was no need for any 
answer. The captain knew his 
meaning, nor did the Tiger 
forget as the months went by 
and new ways were found to 
make his life a torment. 

Then another year passed by, 
and again the Jackal came to 
Garhiana. By now he had 
heard of the Tiger’s treasure 
buried in the hills. He had 
been told that some years back 
the Tiger, waiting till his kins- 
man was abroad upon some 
foray, had set out from Pirkot 
with two of his followers and 
a string of mules laden with 
gold and silver taken in the 
loot of some city of the plains; 
and late in the night when the 
Tiger had come back the mule- 
packs were empty and his 
followers were not with him. 
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It was said that their master 
had slain them both lest they 
might betray his secret. These 
two there was no finding, but 
the Jackal’s men had come 
upon a goat-herd that had seen 
the party at their work ; it was 
in truth the last sight that he 
had seen; for he had ventured 
over-close to watch them, and 
one of the men had fallen upon 
him and at the Tiger’s bidding 
had taken a dagger and put 
out his eyes. Nothing more 
could the Jackal learn, though 
for months and months he 
searched among the hills. Now 
he was in great need of gold, 
he was no daring leader like his 
kinsman, and he was in sore 
straits to keep the _ tribe 
contented. 

So that is why the Jackal 
came again to Garhiana. This 
time the Tiger was taken from 
his cell and led into this outer 
guard-room. Come, Memsahib, 
I will show you. Here, by this 
doorway, these two men stood 
face to face, the light from out- 
side falling on the Tiger’s eyes 
as his jailers held him fast on 
either side. In two long years 
the Tiger who had made men 
tremble at his word had changed 
beyond all knowing. His 
shoulders were bowed into an 
arch, and his bones were nearly 
bare of flesh. His clothing was 
no more than a network of foul 
rags that hung in disorder round 
his body ; iron bracelets held 
his hands, and a chain led 
down from his wrists to the 
fetters on his legs. Where the 
iron had chafed his limbs the 
skin shone pale like ivory ; 
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there was a great running sore 
above one ankle, and marks of 
many others that had left their 
stamp for ever. Only his eyes, 
deep sunken in his head and 
flashing out from beneath a 
mat of hair, now white as snow, 
showed that the fire of his soul 
was still alive. And his eyes 
had their own tale of suffering 
to tell; in the bright sunlight 
the tortured eyes of the Tiger 
blinked unceasingly; it was 
clear that he was made to spend 
his days in darkness. He stood 
there glowering, motionless but 
that he brushed one leg against 
the other to drive off the cloud 
of flies that settled on his 
wound, 

From the Jackal, too, there 
came no movement. On his 
face there was a look of wonder ; 
the havoc that he had wrought 
in his kinsman was beyond his 
reckoning, and he stared in 
silence, glorying in the ruin of 
the Tiger’s strength. At last 
he spoke, and according to his 
usage his words were not for 
his prisoner but for the captain 
of the guard. 

“Ts it well with him ? ”’ 

“Tt is well, master,” said 
Ismail. ‘‘ We have found his 
fury has abated.”’ 

“Have you tamed him then, 
this Tiger ? ” 

‘Was it not your lordship’s 
pleasure ? Surely we have done 
what we could do, and he is 
grown less stubborn from our 
teaching.” 

‘He goes daily to the river 
to draw water for the guard ? ”’ 

“He goes now without a 
murmur, There was a time 
25 
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when he defied us and said that 
never would he do the work of 
mules.”’ 

“ How then did he come to 
yield to you? ” 

“We took counsel together 
and we thought there must be 
reason in his words, for he 
spoke but few of them. So we 
set shoes of iron on his feet 
such as the mules of rich men 
wear upon the high road.”’ He 
moved forward to his victim 
and raised up first one foot and 
then the other, slewing them 
round for his master’s eyes to 
feast upon his handiwork. On 
the heel of each foot there were 
deep wounds that the Tiger 
would carry to his grave; he 
kept his eyes closed tightly as 
his tormentor pressed his fingers 
on the scars ; he would give no 
sign of what he suffered; they 
should not triumph in his pain. 

“Truly you have done your 
best for him,’”’ said the Jackal 
gravely. ‘So, after all this 
care that you had taken, he 
became grateful and he did 
your bidding ? ”’ 

“He has a strange wild 
nature,” said the man with a 
grand air of astonishment. ‘‘ We 
had done our work to please 
him, but it served only to make 
him still more sullen. He said 
that with the shoes he could 
not stir abroad, and he would 
not move to draw the water, 
even though for two whole 
days he himself went without 
it. Then he told us he would 
do our bidding if we would free 
him of the shoes he wore. And 
when we did so he made as if 
to move, but it was long before 


we could coax him to the river, 
Even with his feet bound round 
with grass he would go warily, 
step by step, calling down curses 
on our heads and muttering that 
we had ourselves to thank that 
he could go no faster.”’ 

‘““Maybe he spoke aright,” 
said the Jackal thoughtfully, 
‘The shoe of iron may be well 
for mules and horses. But are 
there not beasts of burden that 
men use otherwise? Think 
you, could the camel do his 
work with shoes of iron ? ” 

“Yes, we had bethought our. 
selves of that way also,’’ said 
Ismail, nodding his head sagely. 
He thrust his prisoner forward, 
making him kneel down before 
his master ; then he tilted back 
the Tiger’s head, and with his 
hands laid on either side of his 
captive’s face, he stretched wide 
the nostrils, showing where the 
wall between them had been 
bored through to hold the 
guide-rope. Still no sound came 
from the Tiger; only his lips 
parted as he set the edges of 
his teeth together. Ismail 
jerked him to his feet, so that 
he stood upright again between 
his jailers. ‘ Even this,” his 
voice rang plaintively, “ even 
this we found of no avail. His 
rage was beyond the rage of 
men. Rightly was he named the 
Tiger.” 

“In truth you have done all 
that lies within the wit of man 
to serve him. Are the irons now 
set firmly on his hands and 
feet ? ”’ 

“Yes, they are fast; you 
see that they are fast,” said the 
captain, touching the iron chain 
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that held the Tiger’s limbs 
together. 

“Then get you all gone and 
leave us here. There are words 
that I would speak to him 
alone. Stay by the outer wall, 
within earshot, lest I call you.” 

“ At times, my cousin,’’ said 
the Jackal softly when the 
others had gone out, “‘ at times 
when I think upon your suffer- 
ings I am moved to pity.” 

There was no answer. 

“ And sometimes it is in my 
heart to set you free.” 

Still there was no answer. 
The Jackal’s words were false 
as the north wind. Even a 
little child could never have 
believed him. 

“Tet us talk then as grown 
men together,” said the Jackal, 
wearying of his jest. ‘‘ There 
is one thing above all others 
that you crave and that is 
that you should look for the 
last time on this fort of Garhi- 
ana. Now you know that 
I would not lightly set you 
free. Yet there is one way 
whereby your road to freedom 
can be won. I stand in need 
of gold, my cousin. Tell me 
then where I can lay my hands 
on the treasure that you have 
buried in the hills beside Pirkot, 
and when I have found it 
you shall leave this prison a 
free man to go where it may 
please you.” 

The Tiger looked keenly at 
his kinsman. He believed no 
word of these fair promises. 
He judged it best to play for 
time and see what he could 
gain by fencing. 

“They have told you old 
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wives’ tales,’’ he said, shaking 
his head. ‘I know of no such 
treasure.” 

“Yet you buried it yourself 
one night with two of your 
men, whose lives you took 
lest they should tell the story. 
Come, let us make an end of 
this play-acting. How can it 
serve you to feign that you 
know nothing? Must I make 
them rack your body till you 
tell me? Listen to me’’—he 
bent forward, staring closely 
at his kinsman—‘“TI have one 
here with me who saw you 
with his own eyes when you 
hid your treasure in the 
ground.” 

“A lying knave,” the Tiger 
answered. ‘‘ Why then, if he 
knows all, does he not lead 
you there himself? ”’ 

‘* Because he can no longer 
see, because you yourself put 
out his eyes, that he might 
never find his way.’’ 

The Jackal peered long and 
keenly at his captive, watching 
for a sign that he remembered. 
But from the Tiger’s face there 
was nothing to be told. He 
shook his head. He gave no 
answer. 

Now, in this one thing the 
Jackal had not lied. He called 
aloud for his man, Sikandar, 
in whose charge the goatherd 
had been dragged behind them 
from Pirkot. ‘ He is come, 
Sikandar? Bring him here 
before us.’ So the blind wretch 
was found and thrust forward 
into this guardroom. 

‘Do you know this man ?”’ 
asked the Jackal fiercely. 

‘“‘T know him not,’ said the 
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Tiger, looking at the man 
quickly and then away again. 

“ And you, goatherd, do you 
know the voice that speaks of 
you? ” 

“T think it is the Tiger’s 
voice,” said the goatherd, 
trembling at the very sound, 
“but it has grown harsher 
since the day I suffered at his 
hands.” 

“Let him hear your story 
then,’ cried the Jackal, his 
eyes still set upon his kinsman’s 
face. 

So the goatherd told his 
tale, cowering away from the 
Tiger’s rage; for he could not 
bring himself to think that the 
hand that blinded him was not 
free to strike again. 

‘* Do you remember him now ? 
Is his story true or false? Was 
it the work of the Tiger that 
he can see no more ? ”’ 

“How should I remember 


him?’ growled the Tiger 
savagely. ‘“‘Is he not a goat- 
herd?” But he glared at 


the man with fury in his eyes, 
and the Jackal knew in his 
heart that the goatherd’s tale 
was true. 

“So the Tiger chides himself 
that he did not kill his prey 
outright and make an end of 
it,” he sneered. ‘ Must you 
lie and lie to me for ever ? ”’ 

‘“¢ Ts it your lordship’s pleasure 
that your servant should help 
him to remember?” asked 
Ismail, stepping forward and 
fingering his dagger. 

“ Bide your time,” said the 


Jackal. ‘Begone and take 
this blind one. Away with all 
of you.” 


‘ And now,”’ he stormed when 
these two were left alone ongg 
more, “now for the last 
time, my cousin. Must Ismaij 
work his will and serve you ag 
you served the goatherd? Op 
shall we listen to our Tiger 
screaming out for mercy ag 
his limbs are wrenched and 
broken one by one? Or a fire, 
a little fire, my cousin, beginning 
where your chains have chafed 
you? Come, you know me 
well. Is it in your fool’s heart 
to think that I will flinch? 
Tell me of your hiding-place 
and I will swear an oath that 
by the telling you shall win 
your freedom.” 

“IT know you,’ said the 
Tiger. ‘* Well do I know you. 
Two years I have suffered all 
things at your hands. Yet I 
do not fear you. And it is 
beyond my wit to see that 
any good can come to me by 
telling what you bid me tell. 
Even if you swore a thousand 
oaths, could I ever think that 
you would dare to set me free ? ” 

“What reason have I now 
to fear you?’ asked his 
kinsman brutally. ‘‘ You are 
no longer the Tiger that men 
dreaded. You are worn out 
and broken, a cripple, feeble 
as an aged man.”’ 

“Are you indeed so sure? 
Would you sleep secure a single 
night if I were free? Will 
you take me with you to Pirkot 
that I may show you where 
the treasure lies? Can you 
be certain of the tribesmen if 
they see me once again ?” 

The Jackal stood scowling, 
gnawing at his lips. “Am I 
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then to let you go,’’ he cried, 
“and think that once you 
have your freedom you will 
come back to Pirkot and tell 
me what you know? Come, 
I will swear to you by any 
oath that you will have me 
take. I will swear to you by 
all things that are sacred, and 
you shall tell me and go free. 
Rither this, or they shall grind 
your story from your lips. 
There is no other way.” 

“Yes, there is one other 
way,” said the Tiger slowly. 
“JT have been thinking and 
another plan has come to me, 
a way that will serve your 
purpose and mine too. Can 
you think that I find pleasure 
in this life of torment? These 
men will tell you I have tried 
and tried again to bring my 
journey to an end. As we go 
down to the river and climb 
back from the river to this 
prison they keep me closely 
linked to them; even so it 
has gone hard with them to 
hold me from a fall that would 
set me free for ever. And once 
by the water’s edge I came 
within an ace of cheating them 
and scarcely could they drag 
me from the stream. Swear 
a8 you will to let me go my 
way, I can put no faith in 
what you tell me. But I 
have lived my life, and, such 
as it must be, I have no wish 
that it be longer. Give me 


then the means to end it swiftly, 
give me the dagger from your 
belt, and first I will swear 
that I will not deal myself the 


death-blow before I do your 
will,” 
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And shall I trust your 
word, if you can put no faith 
in mine? No sooner the dagger 
is in your hand than you will 
plunge it in your heart and 
your secret will lie buried in 
your grave.” 

‘‘ Have I once sworn to you 
and sworn in vain? You can 
trust me, you know that you 
can trust me.’ 

The Jackal leant against this 
doorway, frowning, turning over 
in his mind his kinsman’s 
words. Deep as was his hatred 
for the Tiger, he had never 
known him to forswear himself. 
He was in an agony to find 
out what he sought, and he 
could think of nothing but to 
let the Tiger have his way. 

** Be it so,’ he said at last. 
“Your prayer is granted. I 
will call Sikandar and the 
others, and before them you 
shall take the oath.” 

He made as if to call out, 
but the Tiger broke in quickly, 
“Have patience yet a little 
while. There is one more word 
that I would say. I would not 
end my life inside these walls 
that day by day I hate more 
bitterly. I would look my 
last on the hills that lie towards 
Pirkot. Let them take me to 
the space outside the fortress. 
There is an iron ring by which 
your men can make me fast. 
Then I will swear the oath 
before them all, and they shall 
free my arms and lay the 
dagger in my hand, and I 
will tell you and it will be the 
end.” 

The Jackal looked at his 
kinsman with distrust. What 
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crazy thought had flown into 
the Tiger’s brain? And yet 
what harm could come of it? 
He called in the guard and 
went out quickly from the room. 


“ And now,’’ said Bachan 
Singh to me, “I will show you 
where for the last time the 
Jackal saw his prisoner.”’ 

We went out from the guard- 
room beyond the outer wall 
and turned a little to our left. 
A pace or two from the cliff’s 
edge my companion pointed 
to an iron ring now worn by 
rust into a thin shred of metal 
where it joined the staple 
driven into the rock. He bent 
down and raised it with his 
hand, letting it clang back 
again into its place. 

‘You see ? ’”’ he asked, look- 
ing up eagerly to be sure that 
I had understood. ‘“ This is 
the very ring still lying where 
it lay. 

“So the Jackal saw this 
ring and found it stoutly 
fastened. He took counsel with 
Sikandar. It seemed that there 
was nothing to be feared from 
this strange setting that the 
Tiger had chosen for his death- 
play. 

“¢TLet him have his way,’ 
he said. ‘Go, bring him. He 
can ask no further favours.’ 

“They led the Tiger out 
beyond the wall, still loaded 
with his fetters, limping pain- 
fully between his guards. Here 
to this very place they brought 
him and set him cross-legged 
on the ground, as they made 
fast this iron ring to the 
shackles on his feet. So for 


a little time they let him rest, 
his eyes far away on the green 
forests that crown the hills 
beyond the river. He sat here 
calm as death, making no sound, 
giving no sign of fear or of 
self-pity. But the Jackal, 
though he held the upper hand, 
was ill at ease. His hands, 
pulling at his beard, were never 
still, he was on fire for the 
end to come. 

“¢ Enough!’ he  rasped. 
‘Now, you are to take the 
oath and your hands will be 
set free.’ 

“There was no tremor in 
the Tiger’s voice as he faced 
the men before him. ‘By the 
Holy Cross of Masih,’ he cried, 
‘I swear that my words will 
be true words. I will not deal 
myself the death-blow before 
I have told you what you 
would have me tell.’ 

“ At the Jackal’s bidding 
they struck the irons from his 
arms, and in his hand which 
he stretched out to them they 
laid a dagger. He tried the 
point on the palm of his left 
hand, and he began at once to 
tell his story. 

“¢ What the goatherd said 
was true enough,’ he told them. 
‘It was four years, I think, 
from now, and the heat of the 
summer had gone by. Two of 
my servants I took with me, 
and we set out before sunset 
from Pirkot. We had three 
mules laden with gold and 
silver that I had taken when 
we sacked the town of Amriala 
in the plains. We took the 
road that runs north-west to 
Akhra, and we went out a 
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little over a league until the 
road climbs upwards to a hollow 
where three nim trees stand 
together and there is a pathway 
that you must know leading 
downward to the right.’ 

“¢T know it,’ said the Jackal, 
nodding eagerly. 

“éThen we turned and took 
this pathway. The day was 
fading and we went slowly. 
But I would say we went nigh 
half a league along the path 
before we halted. Now this 
pathway leads towards a quarry 
that has long since lain disused. 
I think you may have seen 
it?’ 

“The Jackal wrinkled up 
his forehead, striving to re- 
member. He could not call 
to mind the quarry, and his 
men to whom he turned were 
of no help to him. 

“¢ Well, said the Tiger, 
taking up his tale, ‘ the quarry 
stands here ’—he made a mark 
with his dagger in the ground. 
‘And here’—he dug another 
tiny hole—‘the path bends 
gently to the left, winding 
through some bushes. A little 
way on there is a strange 
white rock upon the hillside, 
and here I bade them unload 
the mules and I got down from 
my horse.’ 

“There are many white 
rocks upon the hillsides,’ broke 
in the Jackal testily. ‘ Tell 
me more clearly how we may 
find the rock you mean.’ 

“True, there are mandy,’ 
said the Tiger, looking up from 
the plan that he was drawing 
on the ground, ‘but I will 
show you how you can make 
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sure. Down there on _ that 
next hill standing over on your 
right ’—he pointed with his 
dagger—‘ there is a rock that 
I have often seen; it is very 
like in shape the rock of which 
I tell you.’ 

“The Jackal peered over 
the cliff’s edge, straining his 
eyes to where his kinsman 
pointed. ‘No, you look too 
high,’ said the Tiger, ‘it lies 
down lower. Can you see 
that narrow cleft that slopes 
towards the river?’ 

“The Jackal took a step 
forward. He stood crouching, 
his hands upon his knees, 
searching with his eyes among 
the crags. 

“«¢ Yes, yes, I see the cleft,’ 
he cried. 

““¢TLook now onward along 
its line to those dark bushes. 
There is a pointed rock that 
stands below them—-still lower, 
farther to the right.’ His 
voice rang out without a quaver 
as he told them of the marks 
upon the hillside. But his 
own eyes were no longer on 
the crags below. Inch by 
inch his right hand crept back- 
wards till it lay behind him. 
Two years of waiting and his 
hour had come! One sharp 
cry he gave and his hand shot 
forward in a flash. At his 
cry the Jackal turned his head ; 
he turned to see the dagger 
flying through the air towards 
him. The Tiger had set his 
aim a little to his kinsman’s 
left, on the inner side away 
from the cliff’s edge, and the 
Jackal, acting swiftly as his 
instinct told him, leant out- 
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wards to avoid the blow. But 
he had been led already to 
the very brink, and an instant 
later he was scrabbling for his 
foothold. A stone gave way 
beneath his feet and he called 
hoarsely to his men to help 
him. Ismail flung himself upon 
his face and held down his 
arm to grasp his master. It 
was too late. There was a 
rattling of loose stones and the 
Jackal rolled on down beyond 
his reach. Now he slid down- 
wards on his face, now he 
turned over on his side, looking 
up towards them in his frenzied 
agony of fear, his hands clutch- 
ing wildly at the rocks. Madly 
he twined his fingers round a 
tuft of ragged grass that grew 
out from a cranny in the cliff, 
and it seemed for one brief 
moment he might yet be saved. 
But, as he thrashed with his 
legs to find a footing, little 
clods of earth began to rain 
down from about his hand. 
The roots were straining, yield- 
ing, they could hold no longer. 
With a little rending noise the 
tuft broke loose above his 
head and he plunged on down- 
wards, his hands still clawing 
vainly at the hillside. Now 
he had passed beyond a jutting 
ledge and for a time they 
could see no more of him, 
though they could hear the 
clamour of his falling. Spell- 
bound they watched, and in a 
moment he was back again 
before their eyes, far down 
below them, his body crashing 
through the rocks until it 
bounded clear over the last 
ledge that they could see, his 


head forced back between his 
shoulders, and one leg hanging 
almost severed from the trunk, 
Beyond that the cliff ran sheer 
to the river, but they could 
hear no further sound of him. 
From the gorge the roar of 
Chandra rose up remorseless, 
stilling all else in his ever. 
lasting triumph-song; he had 
claimed another victim as he 
ran exultant through the 
mountains. 

“The watchers high up on 
this hill-top had looked their 
last upon the Jackal, but they 
stared on still, as if bewitched, 
at the cliffs below their feet. 
In the Tiger’s eyes there shone 
the joy of the avenger. Deep 
in his heart rang the laughter 
of the damned as he turned 
his gaze upon the men before 
him. But he spoke no word to 
them as yet, he was content 
to wait in silence, watching 
them as they stared on down- 
wards, marking them man by 
man to see what they would do. 

“Tsmail was the first of 
them to find his tongue. 
‘Traitor,’ he shouted, springing 
to his feet and making at his 
prisoner with his blade up- 
lifted, ‘you shall pay dearly 
for this villainy.’ 

“The Tiger sat unflinching ; 
not so much as a glance did 
he give to Ismail. He had 
found the man that he must 
master first of all, and, looking 
at Sikandar, he cried out in 
a loud, ringing voice— 

“‘¢ Sikandar, hold me _ this 
madman. He is beside himself. 
And, for the rest of you, hear 
what I would say. The Jackal 
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is gone upon his way. Is 
there any man among you 
that would weep for him? 
Has it gone well with you since 
he has been your master? It 
seems that you have lived but 
poorly, for the Jackal must go 
burrowing in the ground for 
gold that his betters had laid 
by. Why did he not lead you 
to the sack of cities? Was it 
thus, Sikandar, in the days 
when I was leader of the tribe, 
when you rode forth behind 
me and we scoured the plains 
and feared the hand of no man ? 
Did you not prosper in those 
brave times, Sikandar? Is it 
not your wish that the days 
of plenty should come back 
once more ? ’ 

“Tt was the roar of the 
Tiger that they heard, the 
voice of mastery that all men 
must obey. And in his eyes 
there shone the light of battle 
that they knew of old. 

“ At his call Sikandar had 
wrenched the sword from 
Ismail’s hand. The Tiger had 
gauged him rightly, it was 
plain that he was conquered. 
He cast himself upon the ground 
and touched the shackles on the 
captive’s feet. 

“¢You are my master,’ he 
stammered. ‘ I am your servant 
to slay or to command.’ 

“Like sheep the others 
followed him, all but Ismail, 
who stood agape, mouthing in 
his terror. He had served his 
ward with mockery and tor- 
ment. For him, he knew, 
there was no thought of mercy. 

“The Tiger looked at him 
askance. ‘This knave has 
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thought of all things for my 
welfare,’ he said. ‘It were 
well that he should taste of 
them himself. He shall be 
bound a prisoner in my place, 
and let two of the guard stay 
here to tend him as he tended 
me. For the rest, let us not 
linger on this cursed hill-top. 
Come, strike off these fetters. 
Let us away.’ 

“They had been too dazed 
to think of freeing him, but 
in an instant they were all 
about him, busy with his irons. 
He stood up with his arms 
raised high above his head, 
stretching out the limbs that 
had grown stiff in bondage. 
They threw a cloak about his 
shoulders, and swathed his feet 
with wet grasses bound about 
with cloth. Without a glance 
behind him he set off down- 
wards, leaning on Sikandar’s 
arm. But with all their help 
it took him long with his 
halting, shambling gait to reach 
the river. Now he was adrift 
in the middle of the stream, 
squatting on a clumsy raft 
that rode on air-filled skins 
above the water, swirling down 
the current as it won its way 
foot by foot towards the bank 
beyond. Sikandar stepped 
ashore with hand outstretched 
to help him. He clambered 
stifiy up the slope. His limbs 
were weary. 

“¢We will rest here for 


the night,’ he ordered. ‘ Let 
the horses be brought. We 
will go forward in_ the 
morning.’ 


“¢The horses are above in 
the forest,’ Sikandar told him. 
2E2 
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‘There is no path whereby 
they can come lower.’ 

““¢ Then let a path be made 
for them. I am footsore and 
I am hungry. See to it, 
Sikandar.’ 

“He flung himself down on 
a blanket they had spread, 
and looked about him. He 
was at rest in a smooth green 
meadow, with here and there 
the cup of a wild crocus raising 
its frail head above the grass. 
On either side the tall pine 
trees clustered circling to the 
river’s edge. The day was 
far spent, and the shadows 
leapt on upwards, climbing with 
swift strides from range to 
range. A little while, and only 
the high mountains that showed 
to the northward through the 
river’s gorge were left in sun- 
light, and afar upon the skyline 
the gaunt towers of the snows 
glowed crimson as they bade 
the day farewell. It was the 
kingdom of the Gods that held 
their lordship over all things 
but the savage heart of man. 

“ They had cooked their meal 
by now, a steaming mess of 
goat’s flesh with a pile of flat, 
unleavened cakes of barley flour. 
The Tiger ate ravenously, gulp- 
ing down the dark flesh that 
he clutched with both his hands. 
When he could eat no more 
he sat for some time talking with 
Sikandar while they dressed 
his feet, asking many questions 
about Pirkot and how the tribe 
had fared. One by one the 
stars peeped out above the 
mountains. The Tiger began 
to nod, and, rolling himself in 
his blanket, he lay down to 
sleep. He lay unguarded, with- 


out a qualm, in the midst of 
those who till a few hours 
ago had served his enemy and 
feared to stir a finger in his 
cause. In the flickering light 
of their camp fire they stared 
at him and looked round into 
each other’s faces. He was no 
craven like the Jackal. And 
they had good cause to know 
that he had not lost his cunning, 
Would his strength come back 
to him, would he lead them 
once again to the days of 
plenty, as he had promised to 
Sikandar? Or were they fools 
to trust him? After all that 
he had suffered could he forgive 
a single man among them ? 

“The Tiger stirred and raised 
himself slowly on one elbow. 
‘Sikandar,’ he cried in a high 
voice so as to be heard above 
the tumult of the river that 
seemed to clamour ever more 
loudly now the dark mantle 
of the night was spread around 
them—‘ Sikandar, it had gone 
hard with me this day if the 
Jackal had won back his 
footing.’ 

‘6 ¢ Yes, lord, it would have 
been an evil hour,’ said Sikandar, 
wondering at his words. ‘ But 
your thoughts are as the flash- 
ing of the lightning. What 
chance had the base Jackal? 
You were too swift for his 
poor wits to follow, you were 
too swift for all of us.’ 

“¢ Yet in one thing he has 
cheated us, this Jackal. We 
could not see the ending of 
his last great leap into the 
gorge beneath our feet.’ 

“¢Tt is true he cheated us 
of that,’ said Sikandar, striving 
hard to think what answer he 
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should make. ‘ We cannot tell 
now at the end it fared with him.’ 

“éSay you so?’ cried the 
Tiger. ‘Surely your dull wits 
are slow to understand! Why, 
think you, did I bid you leave 
that evil knave behind us on 
the hill-top, and why has the 
river's edge been chosen for 
our resting-place ? Would you 
have Ismail mourn his master’s 
loss through years of misery ? 
In the hour of dawn one of 
these men shall climb to Garhi- 
ana and set him free. We 
others will bide here below to 
give him welcome as he comes 
bounding, even as his master 
came, into the jaws of Chandra.’ 

“The Tiger laughed to him- 
self and lay down again to 
sleep. He must show them 
that he knew no fear. Fools 
that they were, did they think 
he could not read what passed 
within their minds? He knew 
them better than they knew 
themselves. They yearned, as 
men have yearned throughout 
the ages, for the loud, clear 
voice of a leader, a voice they 
dare not but obey.” 





Dusk had fluttered down upon 
the valley as we toiled on 
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upwards through the trees. 
When we were still some way 
below the camp, I saw a 
lantern moving down towards 
us, flashing in and out among 
the pine-trunks. So they had 
got back from their travels 
and set out to look for us! 
I took a deep breath and 
shouted out to them. An 
answering hail came back, and 
in a few moments they had 
found us. John stood holding 
the lantern high above his 
head. 

“What in the name of God 
have you been doing, Brenda ? ” 
he asked me in his gruffest 


voice. ‘Have you been to 
the other end of the earth and 
back again ? ”’ 


‘** T have only been a hundred 
years away,’’ I answered meekly, 
“and I have had a magician 
for my guide.” 

John drew his arm through 
mine and we went home to- 
gether. Dear John, I had the 
measure of his gruffness. He 
made believe that he was just 
an engineer. Could he dare 
to think that I should be 
convinced? Life is not with- 
out its triumphs even in the 
wilds. 
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I. VOYAGE HOME. 


BY ALLAN G. BEE (‘THE IDLER’). 


“¢ AIN’T yer goin’ to buy some 
for yer garding, Guvnor ? ” 

The Surgeon - Commander 
looked over the back fence of 
his paternal acres into a pair 
of wistful blue eyes. 

The eyes were set in a brown 
face, with lips which quivered 
a little on the brink of a smile, 
being doubtful of friendliness 
in reception, and over all a 
shock of fair hair rippled in the 
wind. It was a small sturdy 
figure clad in ragged breeches 
attached to a torn shirt by 
means of divers inventions. 

‘Buy what?” he asked. 

“ This ’ere, Guvnor.”’ 

Outside in the lane a donkey 
cropped the grass, insensible to 
the ribbons which adorned its 
neck; and on the tiny cart 
behind it a Union Jack waved 
gallantly. The cart was filled 
with substances pleasing to the 
fruits of the Earth, causing 
them to grow in beauty—to 
feed the body and delight the 
eye. In childish script there 
was chalked in large letters 
upon the cart — “ Coronation 
Manure.”’ 

The Surgeon - Commander 
gazed thoughtfully upon the 

scene. Presently he removed 
his pipe from his mouth and 
silver from his pocket. He 





bought strength for the good 
earth at a great price. 

Wherefore the little boy went 
singing away with his donkey 
and cart, the Jack flaunting 
itself pridefully, and the humble 
ass shaking its head so that the 
ribbons glittered in the sun. 
They left behind them an 
Oriental savour. 

The little boy had thought 
no ill. If apples and oranges 
were wrapped gaily in paper of 
silver and gold so that they 
shone under bunting and many 
decorations, why could he not 
sell the produce of his father’s 
stable? It was honest and 
good. 

Only yesterday the Surgeon- 
Commander had come ashore. 
His ship had taken her place 
in the lines of Great Ones at 
the King’s Review when all 
was pomp and ceremony as the 
King came by. He had stood 
to attention beside his mess- 
mates on the after gun-deck. 
He had gold upon his shoulders 
and on his hat. It blazed upon 
his full-dress coat and down 
both legs of his trousers. On 
the desk in his cabin there lay 
a courteous letter—from the 
Chief Tax Gatherer of the 
greatest Empire in all the World. 

His station was alongside 
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the saluting guns whereby his 
cocked hat was blown into the 
sea, floating bravely down the 
harbour and taking with it his 
chances of a medal. 

The ship had been lucky. 
She had thought to remain 
steaming to and fro upon the 
restless waters of the Middle 
Sea and up and down along 
the angry coasts of Spain for 
two years and more. This was 
a respite—a rest and a relief. 
She was detailed for inspection 
of what the Wardroom called 
a “Cesspool in Morocco,’”’ and 
suddenly there came orders for 
her homecoming. 

According to immemorial ex- 
perience everything, except in 
the Medical Department, was 
well. 

She forgathered with her 
sisters of the Squadron in 
Gibraltar Harbour. The officers 
met in the Wardroom with 
smiles upon their faces. The 
Paymaster stood with his broad 
back to the stove and grinned 
upon his friends the Medical 
officers —the Surgeon - Com- 
mander and his Mate—and the 
Captain of Royal Marines who 
had been promoted Major- 
General by unanimous vote of 
the Mess Committee. 

“We are all here,” he said, 
“except ‘Guns,’ who has stuck 
his head in a cannon and can’t 
get it out. I left a couple of 
Gunnery Instructors pulling at 
him with appropriate noises. 
We will fire him off at the 
Review. If you will make a 
long arm for that bell——”’ 

Soon, at the answer of the 
bell, all was harmony and bliss. 
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But at the mainyard there 
flew the white saltire of the 
Medical Guard. The Surgeon- 
Lieutenant had growled deeply 
in his bosom as he came below. 
“It is a shame,” said he, being 
Scots, ‘to fly the Cross of St 
Andrew for the discomfiture of 
his servants.” 

The Signal Branch of H.M. 
Navy is efficient. The Yeoman 
of Signals can read anything. 
The Signalmen can transmit all 
matters — by semaphore, by 
lamp, and by the waving of 
little flags. In the language of 
that Profession which, says the 
Paymaster, the Surgeon-Com- 
mander has been pursuing with 
futility for so many years, the 
Yeoman is in deep waters. 

Thus, just when the Surgeon- 
Lieutenant was reaching 
cautiously for the Chaplain’s 
sherry, a signal was brought 
to the Mess. The Yeoman had 
printed it on a signal pad, 
carefully and in capital letters. 

“The Admiral is suffering 
from a Sceptic Jaw following 
Dental Abstraction. Medical 
Officer of the Guard is to be 
sent immediately.” 

‘What shall I do?” sighed 
the Young Doctor. 

“ Regain teeth from Dentist,” 
said the P.M.O. 

“Drive ’em in again,” said 
the Soldier. 

‘Simply done,’ said the 
Paymaster, ‘ with a hammer.” 

And so the Young Doctor 
departed sorrowfully upon his 
ways. 


In the dark at sea a day or 
two out from Gibraltar there 
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came an Able-Seaman with a 
pain in his interior. No operat- 
ing theatre existed in that 
good Ship. Therefore a sound 
arose as of devilry by night. 
The sick were seized and haled 
in the midst of curses to a 
noisome den below. The Sick 
Berth Staff scrubbed and 
polished, trying to make an 
aseptic theatre of a Ship’s Sick 
Bay—an effort which is like 
the toil of Sisyphus. The table, 
at which in the daytime victims 
of Disease devoured their food, 
was removed and all the stains 
wiped away. An operating 
table was fixed in its place. 

“Now,” said the P.M.O., 
only a little quaver sounding 
in the heartiness of his voice, 
‘“‘ we will operate ! ”’ 

And the signal was made to 
the Flagship—“‘ We have urgent 
surgical case. Operation will 
be carried out on board during 
the night.”’ But the Admiral’s 
jaw was still ‘sceptic.’ What the 
Young Doctor had done to it 
no man knew. A curt reply 
came dancing across on the 
wings of the wireless—“ Surgical 
Specialist 1 will be sent.” It 
was a pitch-black night. 

The medical officers, old and 
young, looked glumly at one 
another. ‘“ The Old Man don’t 
trust us,’ they said. They 


turned with wrath upon the 
patient, who, from his bed of 
sickness, was laughing heartily. 
‘“ Anyway,” said the Young 
Doctor, ‘‘ we must prepare for 
operation. Get the enema.’’ 
‘“* He ain’t no good,”’ grumbled 
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“T wants the 


the patient. 
Parson.” 

The P.M.O. communed Sadly 
with himself. 

“‘ The Surgical Specialist,” he 
sighed, ‘“‘ he’s ten years senior 
to me—a very savage man, 
Now he’s got to come over of a 
murky night in a whaler under 
oars—for miles and miles. When 
he gets alongside they'll litt 
him inboard by the crane.” 

On the boat-deck up above 
there was little to be seen 
except the silhouettes of the 
funnels and superstructure. The 
lights of other ships twinkled 
across the water. The stars 
had tucked themselves away 
behind the clouds on that cold 
night. Yet the sea was calm. 
A few men had grouped them- 
selves about the crane which 
was used to lift the seaplane in 
and out of the ocean. The 
Executive Officer stood there 
with the two Doctors and a 
Sick Berth Steward. The Cap- 
tain sent down from the Bridge. 
He asked to know the time of 
the operation so that he could 
steady the ship into the wind 
and so give the maximum of 
safety. 

They heard the splash of 
oars faintly in the distance, but 
could see nothing. Rather a 
strange sound it was in these 
times on the high seas. It 
stirred the imagination a little. 

‘‘ Makes you think of cutting 
out and boarding parties,” said 
the First Lieutenant to the 
P.M.O. 

After a little while they saw 





1 Surgical Specialist.—One or two carried in each Fleet or Squadron. 
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the Flagship’s whaler, almost 
alongside, with a lantern at 
her bows and stern. No ladder 
was down; for the Ship was at 
sea and the swell was heavy 
although the waters were at 
peace. They switched on the 
great lights. In the whaler, 
sitting grimly in the stern- 
sheets, was the Surgical Special- 
ist wrapped in his Service 
greatcoat. 

The First Lieutenant turned 
to the men standing by. 

“Got that tray ready ?’’ he 
said. 

The tray is a wooden cot- 
frame in which the cots are 
placed when sick and injured 
are slung over the side into the 
boats. It is pleasant to be a 
patient in these circumstances. 
You lie in your cot and swing 
high above the boat-deck, away 
up in ethereal space, swaying 
delightfully in half a_ gale, 
while, far below, the little boat 
heaves to the sea, bobbing up 
and down like the Vicar at a 
garden party. When you reach 
hospital you are much worse 
than before. 

They lowered the tray down 
to the whaler, where the Surgical 
Specialist looked ghastly in the 
bright light. He was to step 
on to the tray and be lifted 
aboard. It came to his level 
and he placed upon it a doubt- 
ful foot, but the boat dropped 
in the trough of the waves when 
his legs were separated widely, 
and he fell backwards amongst 
the boat’s crew. At the next 
attempt it struck the Coxswain, 
so that he also must come on 
board for necessary stitching in 
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due course. Soon the party 
was somehow on the tray— 
the angry Specialist and the 
bleeding Coxswain with a Sick 
Berth Steward looking very 
pale. 

The quiet of the night was 
broken by bitter words. 

“Tt was,” said the P.M.O., 
“a beautiful sight ’—to watch 
his Senior poised delicately on 
a few pieces of plank, the slings 
whereof were obviously frayed 
and might snap at any moment. 

He stepped forward with 
respectful and timorous greeting, 
but the Specialist was not 
angry. From the august bosom 
there came great sighs, and 
drops of sweat were wiped from 
the brow where they had oozed 
from the granary of knowledge 
which lay within. 

“ Oh, George,’’ said the Great 
One. ‘ What about a noggin ? 
I am nearly dead.’ 

“T didn’t mean to send for 
you———”’ began the P.M.O. 

“T know! ‘Go over and 
see what’s the matter,’ says 
the Admiral, ‘not that you’re 
any better than the rest of ’em 
—TI’ll send the Chaplain in the 
morning.’ And so,’ he con- 
tinued wearily, ‘‘ I have come.” 

The patient was a large Able- 
Seaman. In a well-equipped 
hospital where all is at hand 
and no man worries he would 
have behaved with propriety. 
But in the crudity of H.M. 
Cruiser this was not so. The 
Young Doctor, an expert anes- 
thetist, was laid upon the deck 
at the first kick. The Sick 
Berth Chief Petty Officer, a 
powerful man, puffed and blew 
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in a maze of strong arms and 
waving massive legs, saying, 
“Gawd — Gawd — Gawd!”’ 
between puffs. After half an 
hour the P.M.O. said wisely— 

“ He is not taking the anes- 
thetic very well.” 

Eventually the 
rested in a dish. 

The P.M.O. went to the 
bridge at five in the morning 
to make his report to the 
Captain, who was always there 
when with the Fleet at sea, 
getting no sleep as far as any- 
one could tell. 

“ Operation finished, Sir.” 

“ Yes,”’ said the Captain. 
“You were putting in the 
stitches half an hour ago. I 
altered course accordingly.” 

‘* How did you know, Sir ? ”’ 

“My Spies.” 

The P.M.O. went down the 
bridge ladder and walked along 
the mess-decks to the Sick Bay. 
He was bent double beneath 
the hammocks, and the air was 
heavy with the breathing of 
tired men. He looked up from 
the brightness of the Sick Bay 
where the patient was being 
dressed and where the reek of 
chloroform and ether pervaded 
all things. The decks were 
littered with the debris of such 
episodes. Round the skylight 
were the faces of half the Watch 
peering down with delighted 
interest. 

“Didn’t you know?” said 
the Captain afterwards. ‘“ An 
Ordinary Seaman came running 
up quite breathless with excite- 
ment. ‘ How’s it getting on?’ 
saysI. ‘ They’ve got his bowels 
on the table now, Sir,’ he said, 
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and looked as pleased as if [’g 
given him a month’s leave.” 


“So,” said the Surgeon- 
Commander, soliloquising by 
the garden fence when the little 
boy had gone. “ The patient 
healed nicely and made an 
uneventful progress, which is 
what the house surgeon says 
when the man’s dead. The 
next day it blew a full gale and 
the Ship rolled like a drunken 
thing. We could have done 
nothing.” 

When he spoke to his brethren, 
the Doctors of the Town, he 
prayed them to remove in 
Christian charity the appendices 
from all seafaring men. 

“For,” he said, ‘ there is 
nothing so shattering as an 
abdominal explosion in a rough 
sea.” 

Just one day from England 
and the Fleet stopped. In two 
lines it lay, in perfect formation 
although the sea was not calm 
—battleships, submarines, and 
cruisers, dressed overall with 
bunting. At twelve noon the 
guns crashed out a salute to 
the new King. The sun shone 
that morning and little clouds 
passed swiftly along the sky 
upon their occasions. 

The Fleet moved again, 
steaming towards Home, where 
leave was to be given to the 
sailors after the Review. 

‘“‘ What’s the programme for 
your leave, Sonny?’ asked 
the P.M.O. He was talking to 
@ young signalman who had 
come with abraded knuckles. 
A man lay upon a couch close 
by, groaning dismally. There 
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had been argument on the mess- 
decks. 

“Second leaf, Sir, when we 
gets to Plymouth. I’m goin’ 
home to me Mother. She lives 
a long way away, for we ain’t 
West Country. I ’as a long 
journey.” 

Now when the voyage was 
over—the tumult and the shout- 
ing passed away—the Surgeon- 
Commander mused _ in his 
garden. There had been the 
Great Review with the thunder 
of an hundred guns, and the 
sky was alive with light after 
the sun had set. The hills were 
afire. All the peoples of the 
earth were there. 

The Wardroom entertained 
royally and well. The Mess 
sparkled all day long. Soldiers 
had come from the ends of the 
Empire and were distributed 
about the Fleet. In the Ward- 
room a Rugby match was 
played after dinner in up- 
roarious abandon—South Africa 
against England—and_ the 
P.M.O.’s head was broken under- 
neath a scrum; for he was old 
and ought not to have done 
these things. 

She was a Plymouth Ship. 
In the morning, after the Yacht 
had steamed away down the 
long lines from Spithead, she 
left for Plymouth Harbour to 
give leave to the Sailors, seven 
days they said, to each watch. 
Then they would. return to 
that Coast where death was 
raging beyond the hills. 

“As if,” said the P.M.O., 
“there was anything in War 
to make it worth man’s while. 
He has three-score years and 
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ten. His days are as grass. 
The grass is fresh and green at 
his beginning. He tramples it, 
and washes it with blood instead 
of with the waters of Goodwill. 
It dies even in the Springtime.” 

One evening he went to the 
Naval Hospital to pass the 
time of day with his fellows, 
all of whom he had met at one 
time or another in many parts 
of the World. They had a 
cocktail together. The talk 
veered in every direction—as 
it always does in a Naval Mess 
—from Rio de Janeiro to 
London River and from Ports- 
mouth to Hong-Kong. Then 
one said thoughtfully— 

“One of your chaps was 
brought in this afternoon—a 
nasty smash, old man.” 

“T didn’t hear of it. I hit 
the beach after tea. Brought 
in from ashore, I suppose ? ” 

“From the Swimming Bath 
—doing funny dives from a 
trapeze—dived off at the wrong 
moment and struck the tiles. 
They think he’s broken his 
neck, but I don’t know for 
certain. We can go up and see 
him if you like. It’s early yet 
and you'll stay for dinner, of 
course.” 

“ T’ve no clothes.” 

“‘ T’ll lend you a mess-jacket.”’ 

They strolled to the Wards. 
In a bed screened off from the 
others the young signalman was 
lying. He muttered in pain and 
his mind wandered from time 
to time, but there was recog- 
nition in his eyes. Sandbags 
lay beside his head and neck 
so that the spinal cord should 
not be hurt by the broken 
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bones. He lay still, for there 
was no power in any limb. 

They looked down sadly on 
the drawn face. 

‘What can I do for you, 
laddie ? ”’ 

‘“‘T slipped ’’—the voice came 
in a sighing whisper—* I slipped. 
I ain’t a-goin’ on me leaf. Ask 
’em to send me pay ’ome. Me 
Mother ain’t got no money for 
to come down ’ere. I was takin’ 
it ome meself termorrer. a 

The eyes opened wide, look- 
ing at the two men in a strange 
bewilderment. 

“TI ’as a long journey,” he 
said. 





Now the P.M.O. rested for a 
while. The scenes from all the 
ports of the Middle Sea jostled 
together in his fancy: all the 
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strange and motley races, the 
dirt and the squalor, the crowds 
and the noise, the medley of 
colour in the native towns from 
Alexandria to Tangier. He re. 
membered the Coasts of Spain, 
the blood and the murder, the 
pain and bitter ruin. He 
thought of the journey home 
and the troubles of that four 
days’ voyage. The end of it 
was Pomp and Circumstance, 
Gold and Glitter, Music and 
Heavy Guns. He saw the 
broken body lying still. 

Through the trees which 
screened the setting sun he 
heard the wistful voice of the 
little boy who had come with 
food for the growing things of 
Earth— 

‘¢ Ain’t yer goin’ to buy some 
for yer garding, Guvnor ? ” 


Il. HYDROPHONE. 


BY RICHARD FISHER. 


NINETEEN years ago I was 
a midshipman, temporary local 
acting sub-lieutenant, in the 
steam trawler Caliph. She was 
a pretty lively craft, once a 
member of the Fleetwood fish- 
ing fleet, well built, and with 
fine engines giving her a maxi- 
mum speed of 11°5 knots, which 
put her well into the fish-carrier 
class. She had been chartered 
to the Admiralty by her owners, 
who had gutted her, white- 
painted her and transformed her 
into a hydrophone trawler. For 
armament she carried a twelve- 
pounder gun amidships, two 


Thornycroft depth - charge 
throwers astern, and a 100 lb. 
stick - bomb thrower on her 
forecastle-head. Her crew con- 
sisted of twenty-two hands, 
commanded by an R.N.R. Lieu- 
tenant, with myself as Number 
One and Hydrophone Officer, 
and an R.N.R. Skipper as 
officers. Besides this she carried 
a mate R.N.R.(T.), who kept a 
watch, a leading seaman, four 
deck - hands, two enginemen 
rating as petty officers, two 
hydrophone ratings, who kept 
watch and watch, three stokers, 
two signalmen and two wireless 
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operators, a ship’s cook (so- 
called) and a ship’s boy. 

For accommodation the whole 
of her fish-hold had been turned 
into living quarters for the 
ratings, an ammunition maga- 
zine, a cabin for myself, pain- 
fully near the magazine, and a 
housing for the T. Tube Hydro- 
phone. This was one of the 
earliest of its kind and was 
non-electrical; a very simple 
machine, consisting of a long 
tube which could be protruded 
through the ship’s bottom at 
will of the operator. At the 
end of the tube was an instru- 
ment which reacted to sound 
oscillations of any sort and was 
connected by air-tubes along 
the stem, where they ended in 
stethoscopically shaped _ ear- 
pieces. The operator pushed 
these in his ears and twiddled 
the control wheel about, taking 
bearings of the greatest and 
least engine sounds received. 
However, more of this later ; 
and since the workings of the 
T. Tube so far as sound per- 
ceptions are concerned were the 
same as that of the Fish Hydro- 
phone, one explanation will 
serve for both instruments. 

Access to the T. Tube housing 
was one of the most awkward 
that could be imagined. The 
operator had to descend by a 
maze of ladders to the keel and 
there shut himself off from all 
external sounds by lowering a 
thick hatch-cover over his head. 
There was nearly always an 
appreciable leak round the tube 
joint, so that some six inches 
of filthy water would be slush- 
ing about. The space allotted 
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was so small that only one man 
could enter at a time, and 
watches in these conditions 
might last for anything up 
to an hour at a stretch. In 
action the predicament of 
a T. Tube operator would 
be hopeless; for if the ship 
were hit by a shell the pro- 
bability was that the hatches 
would jamb and he would be 
caught in a trap. 

Certainly none of us liked 
T. Tube duty and avoided it 
on every possible occasion, but 
the Commander (Hydrophones) 
kept a strict watch on our logs, 
and leave for those who had 
neglected this duty was in- 
variably stopped. Most of us 
Hydrophone Officers were little 
more than boys—I myself hot 
from Marlborough—and life is 
not taken very seriously in 
those days. But the T. Tube 
watches made us realise very 
definitely how near we were to 
the next world, and if we did 
fake the logs sometimes, per- 
haps the fault was not so 
grievous as the Powers would 
have us think. 

The main hydrophone used 
by these trawlers was the Fish, 
a silvered instrument some six- 
teen feet in length and about 
six feet in circumference, towed 
astern. It was not watertight, 
but purposely perforated with 
holes through which the water 
was encouraged to flood. In- 
side the Fish were two micro- 
phones—the line and half-line 
—mounted upon small electric 
rotors, so that they could be 
swung about at will by the 
control handles mounted in the 





hydrophone cabin just abait 
the bridge. 

The whole idea of hydrophone 
listening is that various engines 
give off distinctive sounds, 
which carry through the water 
and can be picked up by the 
trained listener on his instru- 
ment and classified. For in- 
stance, the thud of a triple 
expansion is quite distinct from 
the whir and whine of a turbine. 
The rattle of a compound cannot 
be mistaken for the plop-plop 
of paddles. 

The submarine was our 
quarry, and the submarine has 
a sound peculiarity of its own. 
When on the surface these 
craft use almost invariably 
diesel or petrol engines, both 
for propulsion and to charge 
their electric batteries. Below 
surface they rely upon their 
electric motors—for these do 
not use oxygen—an essential 
factor when the breathing of 
the crew has to be taken into 
consideration. To a listener 
the sounds of these two types 
of engine are entirely different ; 
the diesel has a harsh grating 
sound, very easy to pick up, 
rather sharper when it is work- 
ing on battery-charge ; electric 
motors have a plaintive high- 
pitched whine, which rises and 
falls in a strange crescendo 
peculiar to itself. Experts tried 
to make us believe that German 
submarines had a different tune 
to that of British and Allied 
craft, but we were sceptical 
about _ that. Hydrophone 
trawlers were always advised 
if there were Allied craft work- 
ing in the area of their patrol, 
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but it was said that one trawler 
once followed a U-boat well 
out to sea from Portland Bay, 
thinking all the while that she 
was contending with the docile 
British C-boat which used to 
wander aimlessly about the Bay 
giving off the necessary sounds 
by which aspirants were in- 
structed. 

However, back to the Fish 
Hydrophone. As I have said, 
there were two microphones 
mounted on rotors in each of 
these instruments. The Line 
was simply a microphone 
mounted in a casing, and the 
rotor magnets corresponded to 
a clock face on the control 
panel. The listener on watch 
donned earphones and gave a 
signal for the trawler’s engine to 
be stopped. He worked first 
of all on the Line, moving his 
dial slowly round and checking 
the clock numbers. If there 
was the sound of an engine 
working, his next duty was to 
locate its exact direction. So 
he moved his control lever until 
a fading point was reached, 
which meant that the edge of 
the microphone in the Fish, 
towing a hundred yards astern, 
was edge-on to the source of 
the sound. This operation in- 
dicated the straight line along 
which the sound waves were 
travelling, but if the angle was, 
say, six o’clock, the source of 
the sound might equally be six 
or twelve. To decide this the 
operator immediately switched 
over to the Half-Line. This 
microphone had one essential 
difference from the Line: one 
side of it was effectually damped 
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off and its opposite side left 
free. The operator, after switch- 
ing over, turned his Half-Line 
first to twelve o’clock and then 
to six o’clock, and the reception 
of the greatest volume of sound 
gave him the true direction of 
the sound. 

Once he had this, he tele- 
phoned through to the bridge 
and reported his bearing to the 
Officer of the Watch. Engines 
were started and the ship put 
on the course to bring her 
up with her quarry. Since, 
naturally, bearings constantly 
changed, both objects being 
on the move, about ten minutes’ 
steaming followed; then there 
was another stop-engines and 
the listening process was carried 
out again, after which the 
fresh bearing was sent up and 
the chase continued. Under 
perfect conditions, using ampli- 
fiers, engine sounds could be 
detected over an area of forty 
sea miles. 


So much for explanation. 

On the morning of the 27th 
October 1918, H.M.T. Caliph 
was lying at Falmouth, an 
insignificant member of the 
Southern Patrol Force. We 
had only been in forty-eight 
hours, after a very bad blow in 
the Channel, and were feeling 
a little sorry for ourselves. 
The Royal Navy seemed to be 
getting the best out of the War. 
The Venerable, our depot-ship, 
was at least warm and dry, 
and you could get a semblance 
of a decent meal in her. The 
destroyers, moored to buoys in 
the centre of the Bay, looked 
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clean and comfortable, and 
there was at any rate a chance 
of a bath aboard them. But 
trawlers! We were as dirty, 
disreputable a set of craft as 
had ever been honoured by the 
right to fly the White Ensign ; 
and the 8.0.8.P.F. (Senior 
Officer Southern Patrol Force) 
had gone to some pains to tell 
us so only that morning; and 
he had fixed on Caliph for a 
special signal denoting his dis- 
pleasure. The 0.0. vented his 
displeasure upon myself and 
the Skipper and went off to 
lunch with his wife, who had a 
cottage on the other side of the 
Bay. 

The donkey-engine was work- 
ing and the deck was awash ; 
all hands were turned-to with 
brooms, brushes, and scrapers, 
trying to get us into some sort 
of cleanliness ; and a diabolical 
canvas hose sprayed jets of 
ice-cold salt water on all and 
sundry. To add to my troubles 
the Skipper and I had had a 
stand-up row about my hydro- 
phone ratings, he claiming that 
he had the right to set them to 
work on cleaning ship, and I 
that I wanted them for hydro- 
phone maintenance. The up- 
shot was that each side was 
going to report the other to the 
0.0. on his return; and as I 
knew which side the 0.0. took 
on such occasions my outlook 
was gloomy. The crux of the 
matter was that the C.O., and 
the ship’s company for that 
matter, did not think so much 
of this hydrophone business, 
and they had a deal of reason 
on their side. For we had been 
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at it for some six months; 
stopping, hoisting out the Fish ; 
stopping, listening; altering 
course, stopping and listening 
again; and in truth we had 
nothing to show for it. My log 
made sad reading; there was 
not even the whisper of a Fritz 
having crossed our path. 

I stood on the bridge, catch- 
ing what sun there was and 
gazing out over the Bay. 
Trawlers were everywhere; some 
eighty composed the Southern 
Patrol Force; they predomi- 
nated over every other craft 
and all but obscured the peace- 
ful countryside with the ink- 
black smoke they sent up from 
their funnels. Immediately 
below me and on the foredeck 
the men were working, and I 
could hear them grumbling and 
grousing to themselves. The 
consensus of opinion was that 
they were an unmitigated set 
of fools to have joined the Navy 
and left the fishing, where it 
appeared that all their relations 
were making fortunes. They 
were also taking the opportunity 
of telling Jarvis and Garrett, 
my hydrophone ratings, exactly 
what they thought of their side 
of the patrol business. 

The truth of the matter was 
that we were stale. Seven days 
out and two in port is pretty 
hard going, and we all wanted 
leave. There was a rumour 
that since the new Admiralty 
trawlers were commissioning 
and joining us, leave might 
come our way, but nothing had 
materialised, and uncertainty 
jags men’s nerves. Most of the 
crew were Scots and married ; 


fishermen are unaccustomed to 
prolonged separation from their 
wives and families. Another 
factor made us hope against 
hope that we might lay off a 
patrol. John Bowes, the leader- 
trawler of our Third Division, 
had boiler trouble and had 
been taken out of service for 
repairs, leaving only Caliph 
and Refundo to strength. For 
proper hydrophone patrol there 
should be three of us, and it 
seemed unlikely that S8.0.8.P.F, 
would break another division 
to complete our unit. 

The signalman, who was 
cleaning brasswork, discussed 
the pros and cons with me, but 
I could tell him no more than 
he already knew. The C.O. 
was going aboard the Venerable 
on his way back from lunch, 
and I reckoned that he would 
have all the later news. 

Refundo, lying a little astern 
of us, started flicking with her 
signalling lamp. The message 
was from our C.O., ordering us 
to prepare for sea and make 
ready to go alongside the jetty 
straightway for coaling. Even 
as I looked at Refundo I saw 
that she was weighing anchor, 
and a motor launch with the 
C.O. in the stern-sheets was 
coming off to us. 

He was pretty savage. 
8.0.8.P.F. had detailed us to 
join up with the First Division, 
who were already on patrol off 
the Scilly Isles. Refundo, who 
had coaled, was to sail at once, 
and we were to get after her 
as quickly as we could. 

Within twenty minutes we 
were alongside the jetty, and 
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our coaling took a couple of 
hours. It was dusk when we 
pulled out, and, clearing the 
Bay, set course south by west 
for the Manacles. We were up 
with them by six o’clock, and 
by that time it was blowing 
fresh from the west and there 
were squalls of driving rain. 

Chances of sleep that night 
were not too good ; the weather 
was bad, and the ceaseless 
crackle and sparking of the 
wireless (the cabin was next to 
mine), in its efforts to make 
contact with First Division, 
shook the entire ship. LHarly 
the following morning the 
Venerable wirelessed that First 
Division was making in from the 
Scilly Isles towards the Long- 
ships. We were to rendezvous 
in that vicinity, and mean- 
while begin individual patrol 
and listening duty. 

The Seventh Division was 
fairly close to us by that time, 
so the C.0. saw that there was 
no use hoisting out the Fish 
there. We made a signal to 
the Venerable reporting this 
and asking permission to con- 
tinue at half-speed to the 
rendezvous; §8.0.S.P.F. con- 
curred. 

The C.O. did not turn in 
until we had our orders straight, 
and we did no listening that 
night. As a matter of fact we 
were running without lights 
right in the track of the Ameri- 
can convoy route and we did 
not want to do anything that 
would decrease our mancuvring 
power. In waters like these 
you could get into tight corners, 
when every decimal knot was 
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needed to save you from being 
rammed. 

With dawn the weather had 
eased a little and the wind was 
dropping. Shortly after eight 
o’clock the look-out in the 
crow’s-nest shouted out that 
he had sighted a mine. It took 
us nearly an hour to get close 
enough to destroy it. It is a 
ticklish business bringing a 
small ship up to a mine in a 
heavy sea. Both ship and mine 
are in the trough one moment, 
and the next lifted by a great 
wave like a couple of corks. 

The mine was British, one of 
the old bar-lever type, and we 
tried rifle and revolver fire to 
sinkit. Neither had the slightest 
effect, and the C.O. ordered the 
twelve-pounder to be loaded, 
telling the senior seaman-gunner 
that it would be worth fifty 
cigarettes to him if he hit it 
first shot. This put him on his 
mettle, and we jockeyed about 
for a good twenty minutes, in 
the wave-troughs and out of 
them, until he finally let fly. 
He hit the mine fair and square 
—a lovely shot—and up she 
went with a roar, causing a 
waterspout that well - near 
drenched us all. The sinking of 
that mine put us into rare good 
temper; for there would be 
prize money to share for the 
sinking of it; also it gave us 
the feeling that we were at 
least doing something in that 
Great War after all. 

Caliph reached the Longships 
some time in the first dog-watch, 
and we had hardly arrived there 
when the telegraphist picked up 
a signal from the First Division 
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announcing that Refundo had 
joined up with them, and that 
they thought they were on the 
track of a Fritz. Hydrophones 
were reporting “ electric engine 
sounds closing in.’’ 

This news was not too pleas- 
ing for us, but their position on 
the chart showed that they 
were a good two hours’ steaming 
from us, so there was no point 
in our trying to come up with 
them. 

“ All right, Snotty,”’ said the 
C.O. ‘ Out Fish.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’ I sang out, 
and doubled aft. 

Lowering a Fish Hydrophone 
into the sea was no easy business 
at any time, but Caliph had 
rounded the bluff of Land’s 
End by now and the water on 
the north-west side was calmer. 
I had done the work often 
enough, and it was not long 
before I sent the ship’s boy 
with the message to the bridge 
that I was ready to let go. 

The C.O. waved his hand. 

The method of paying out a 
Fish Hydrophone was as follows. 
First, the Fish was fitted snugly 
into its cage, a skeleton affair 
open at the top to allow the 
free passage of the cable, which 
served the double purpose of 
towing the instrument and 
supplying its electrical necessi- 
ties. Then with steam power, 
block and tackle, it was lifted 
on a derrick and swung out- 
board. Here it hung poised, 
while the Hydrophone Officer 
climbed up and made a final 
inspection against fouling. 

Meanwhile the engines of the 
trawler were running at full 
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speed; for there had to be 
considerable way on the ship 
before the Fish was put into 
the water and paid out. If the 
ship was going too slowly the 
Fish sank, and if it dived 
below a certain depth it became 
too heavy to haul inboard 
again. The result of that would 
be the loss of a Fish Hydro- 
phone, a court of inquiry, and 
probably a court martial on the 
unfortunate Hydrophone Officer, 
Rumour had it that each Fish 
cost thousands of pounds to 
build. 

The Fish was swung outboard, 
I checked it for the last time 
and gave the order for it to be 
lowered. When the cage hung 
about a foot from the surface 
of the water, my next job was 
to be sure as nearly as I could 
that we were making a speed of 
over eight knots. 

I signalled to the bridge. 
The telegraph clanged and the 
beat of the propeller died away. 
“Lower Fish.’”’ The _ blocks 
above my head creaked and 
the Fish and its cage plopped 
into the water. Jarvis and 
Garret were on the cable, pay- 
ing out but keeping just enough 
strain to stop it taking charge. 

‘* Let go.”’ 

The cable slacked, the wash 
took the Fish and snaked it 
out of its cage. Away it went 
—a silver, gleaming thing— 
burrowing into the waves astern 
of us, the cable streaming out 
as we let it roll off the well- 
greased drums. 

‘¢ All gone, sir,’”’ I shouted to 
the bridge, and the telegraph 
rang for the engines to go 
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ahead again. The length of 
cable required was all but out 
and we started to check on the 
prakes, easing the shock when 
the cable finally ran out and 
the towing started in earnest. 
Everything had gone very 
smoothly. I dismissed the 
launching party and went 
for'ard. As I passed the galley 
the cook pushed his head out 
of the door. ‘“ Tea’s ready,” 
he announced; by the stench 
that was exuding from his 
sanctum he could have saved 
his breath. 

“Fish Hydrophone launched 
5.43. Ship’s position 23 miles 
west by south Longships.” I 
wrote the entry in the Hydro- 
phone Log and put on the ear- 
phones. I buzzed the bridge 
for ‘Stop engines,’ and a 
moment later the telegraph 
sounded. 

The throb of the engines 
died away and everything grew 
silent. I flicked in the line 
circuit and started to listen, 
moving the control lever slowly 
round, and connecting up the 
tell-tale to the bridge so that 
the C.0. would be able to follow 
my directions. 

Nothing at twelve. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven. 
Just the same old business. 
The same old routine, and 
nothing to show for it. Hight, 
nine... nine...nine. NINE? 

Whatever it might be the 
sound was very distant and 
faint; but there was a some- 
thing—a very slight whine, so 
gentle that it might be nothing 
at all. I was still trying for a 
maximum, so I went over to 


Half - Line. Contrasting nine 
against three and finding that 
the sound lay towards nine, I 
signalled for engines to start 
again and rang through to the 
bridge. 

‘* What’s the bearing of the 
tell-tale pointer, sir ? ”’ 

The C.O. answered me; east 
by north ; that would be making 
pretty well straight for the land. 
He had seen the tell-tale 
pointer twisting about and 
noticed its angle. Had I heard 
anything? Here I had to be 
cautious ; there had been wild- 
goose chases before and the 
C.O. did not take too kindly 
to scares and alarms. 

“Don’t know, sir. There 
might be something. It’s a 
very faint whine. Might come 
from a dynamo, but I can’t 
detect any propeller noise.” 

I heard the telegraph clang 
and the engines stop. I had 
hardly switched in before the 
C.O. entered the cabin. He 
told me to go on listening, 
and this time I used the 
amplifier. 

The whining sound, mechani- 
cally magnified, was quite dis- 
tinct. The clock bearing had 
changed to nine-thirty, but 
that would have been caused 
by Caliph’s movement. “ It’s 
not a propelling engine,’ I 
declared. ‘‘ You know, sir, 
what I think it might be. 
Some vessel at anchor—shelter- 
ing for the night—with an 
electric motor running for some 
purpose or other.” 

“Which means that she’s 
either a big craft—a liner or 
something of that sort—or else 
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she’s a submarine. All right, 
mum/’s the word, but I’m alter- 


ing course. Ring for engines 
full ahead again.” 
“ Ay, ay, sir.” I gave the 


message by telephone to the 
mate who was on watch. 

The C.O. hurried out of the 
listening-cabin and up on to 
the upper bridge. I heard him 
give the new course—east a half 
north; and there came the 
clank of the telemotor as the 
rudder went over. 

The cabin was getting pretty 
hot—it was thickly insulated 
against sound—so I slipped off 
the ear-phones, lighted a cigar- 
ette (you did not dare to strike 
a match on deck in those days), 
and opening the door went out 
on to the lower bridge. 

It was one of the darkest 
nights that I had ever known. 
Everything was pitch black ; 
not a star to be seen, but there 
was a faint indescribable grey- 
ing towards the land which told 
of the presence of local fog. 

The ©C.0. came down and 
joined me. He had a huge mug 
of cocoa in one hand and was 
munching a doorstep sandwich. 
The faint light from the bin- 
nacle in front of the helmsman 
showed me this. We both 
peered at the compass and saw 
that Caliph was being held very 
true on her course. 

“Had anything 
Snotty ? ”’ 

“Fe, ar." 

“Better go aft and have 
something. If there’s anything 
in this, Heaven knows when 
you'll get another chance. Send 
Jarvis up to relieve, but I don’t 


to eat, 
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suppose I'll stop her again 
until you come back.” 

I ran down the ladder to the 
deck, found Jarvis in the galley, 
and sent him up to the listening. 
cabin. Then I went on to the 
after-cabin—sometimes it had 
the name of stateroom—and 
scrounged about for what food 
there was left. 

Messing was the greatest diffi- 
culty in trawlers. A midship- 
man rates as an officer and is 
supposed to mess as such. But 
in Caliph—and I know it was 
the same in many other trawlers 
—TI pigged with the Skipper and 
petty officers. Of course this 
was all against King’s Regu- 
lations and Admiralty Instruc- 
tions, and periodically there 
would be a heresy hunt about 
it; but what matter. The 
after-cabin was the only place 
where you would get a mouth- 
ful of hot food, however fright- 
ful it might be, so I sat and 
stuffed; while the Skipper 
puffed reeking pipe - smoke 
across the table, and the Second 
Engineman snored like a gram- 
pus in his bunk which flanked 
the table. 

“Been stopping her a lot, 
Snotty,” said the Skipper. 
“What’s the matter? Been 
listening to Old Tirps having a 
nice little chin-wag with Kaiser 
Bill ? ” 

This was the Skipper’s highest 
vein of wit, and I had a taste 
of it at most meals. He hated 
hydrophones and made no 
secret of it; and the fact that 
he had been in command of 
Caliph in peace-time did not 
make him like the interlopers, 
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as he dubbed the C.O. and 
myself, any the better. 

“JT stopped her because the 
C.0. ordered it,’’ I answered. 

“ And gave us a fine lot to 
do for nowt, Snotty,” said the 
Chief Engineman, as he came 
lurching into the cabin and 
started to shake the Second 
vigorously out of his coma. 
“’Ere you, Charlie! What 
about a nice drop of watch ? 
You'll enjoy it a treat. Snotty’s 
stopping the old ’ooker every 
five minutes.” 

He sat up blinking, and 
cursed. The Chief Engineman 
went back to his ‘ sewing- 
machine ’ and the Second made 
tracks to follow him. Light 
bells sounded from the bridge. 
The Skipper took up his pen, 
dipped it in ink, and started to 
write. As usual he was writing 
to his wife; I never saw him 
do anything else in his spare 
time. It was a strange wander- 
ing screed, which went on from 
day to day while we were at 
sea. The moment we made 
port it broke off abruptly and 
was despatched. 

He looked up from his writing 
and smirked at me. ‘“ The 
missus has been asking me what 
a Hydrophone Officer is? She 
been reading about them in the 
papers. I’ve just told her that 
I don’t know, Snotty.”’ 

This sally sent him into a 
series of chuckles, and he was 
hardly out of them when Garret 
popped his head into the cabin. 

“Commanding Officer wants 
you on the bridge, sir.’’ 

Garret, though only rated as 
humble Ordinary Seaman, was 
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a fellow Marlburian and he was 
always extremely official on 
these occasions. The Skipper 
found fresh amusement from 
his appearance. 

I went for’ard as quickly as 
I could. The C.O. was waiting 
for me at the top of the bridge 
ladder. He was going to stop 
Caliph again, and he wanted 
the bearing taken as quickly 
as possible. Fritz had dis- 
covered that we used hydro- 
phones, and kept a counter- 
listening watch against us. If 
he detected a ship stopping and 
starting engines, that gave him 
a good idea of what type of 
craft was after him, and he 
would douse down everything 
straight away. As we had to 
rely entirely upon engine sounds, 
such an action on his part 
finished the hunt altogether. 

Jarvis was in the listening- 
cabin. I cleared him out, tell- 
ing him to get aft and help 
Garret watch Fish’s cable. I 
made ready to listen and buzzed 
through to the bridge for engines 
to stop. Exactly twenty min- 
utes, the prescribed time, had 
gone by since our last stop. 
The engines died down, I 
connected to Half- Line and 
twisted the control lever so 
that the pointer was fair 
on twelve o’clock. We had 
altered course and had been 
steaming direct towards the 
source of the noise. 

There was not a sound of 
any sort; nothing that could 
be in the very smallest degree 
compared to an engine vibration. 
The C.0’s voice came through 
on the telephone. 
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“« Anything there, Snotty ? ”’ 

“ Nothing, sir. Wait a min- 
ute, I’ll change over on to Line.” 

I switched out and in. I 
listened again. The sound was 
there right enough. The same 
whine, but now a little louder 
and more persistent. I con- 
tacted back to Half-Line and 
swung the rotors over to six 
o’clock. The sound was there 
and at the same intensity. 


“Hurry up,’ ordered the 
C.O. 
“All right, sir. Start 


engines.” I cut out the hydro- 
phones, whipped off the ear- 
pieces and crammed my uni- 
form cap on to my head. The 
next moment I switched off the 
lights and clambered up the 
ladder to the upper bridge. 

It was hard going in the 
sudden darkness after the light, 
but I spotted the C.O. by the 
glow from his pipe. I went 
straight across to him and told 
him my findings. 

‘Gone right over the top of 
him, you think ? ”’ 

Tao” 

He started to reason aloud. 
Only big surface craft had 
independent electric motors. 
On a night like this—dark as it 
was—if we had passed as close 
as I made out, we would have 
seen her silhouette. If she was 
not on top of the water, then 
she must be beneath it. 

“You think she’s a Fritz, 
sir ? ”’ I asked. 

He was not going to commit 
himself. Certainly he would 
not send out a general wireless 
call as yet; there was not 
enough to go upon. He went 
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over to the mouthpiece and 
ordered the helm about, watched 
the compass carefully, and when 
she had nosed on to the full 
turn gave the steady. 

“ West a half south.” 

“ West a half south, sir.” 

He crossed to the engine 
telegraph and rang for half- 
speed. ‘ Don’t want to come 
up on him too quickly, Snotty. 
Don’t want to disturb him 
either. Got to be terribly sure 
of this.”’ 

He started pacing up and 
down the bridge, and I, as by 
time-honoured convention which 
commands that the bridge must 
be left free to the Commanding 
Officer, poked myself into a 
sheltered corner behind the 
dodger and waited for whatever 
might come next. 

The sky was still heavily 
overcast, but there was a light- 
ing patch towards the east, 
and I remembered having seen 
in the almanac that a moon 
was due. That might help 
things later on, for we were 
terribly helpless in this inky 
blackness. 

The C.O. stopped his pacing 
and came up to me. “Do 
you think he’s on the surface, 
Snotty ? ” 

“Nothing to go on, sil. 
Don’t you think that he might 
be sitting on the bottom waiting 
for all’s quiet to come up ? ” 

“And charge his batteries ? 
That your idea? Wait a min- 
ute, we'll have a look at the 
chart.” 

We went below to the wheel- 
house and the C.O. plotted our 
position. We were to the north 
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of Land’s End, and the sound- 
ings showed that the water 
was not too deep in places. 
The sea-bottom was described 
as sandy; in fact everything 
was ideal for the battery-weary 
submarine. 

He buzzed down to the wire- 
less cabin, and a moment later 
the operator on duty was climb- 
ing up the bridge ladder. 

“Take a message,” ordered 
the C.0. ‘ Ready ? ”’ 

“‘ Yos, sir.” 


“Caliph to 8.O.8.P.F. 
Electric motor vibrations 
detected on hydrophones. 
Impossible define actual 
source. Am _ continuing 
search and listening. Our 
position is north 50.6, west 
5.48. 


“ Send that.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Sparks disappeared, and a 
moment later the lamp on the 
binnacle dipped showing that 
the message was going out, for 
the wireless drained Caliph’s 
dynamo very nearly dry. 

“Don’t suppose we’ll ever 
reach Venerable with that bag 
of nails of ours. Anyway, we’ve 
done our best.’’ 

Barely were the words out 
of his mouth when the tele- 
graphist was back again. 
“There’s some other vessel 
working close to me, sir. He’s 
drowning me altogether.’’ 

“All right. Don’t bother 
about that message. Send a 
general call and give position.” 

“ Yes, sir.’? 

Sparks doubled off and the 
C.O. turned to me. 
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“‘ Stand by to listen, Snotty.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.”’ 

I was hardly into the listen- 
ing-cabin when the telegraph 
rang ‘‘ Stop.” I plugged in and 
listened on Line, putting in the 
amplifier and giving her all 
she would take. 

The result was little short of 
deafening, all but cracking my 
ear-drums. But there was no 
doubt what made that crackling, 
rasping roar. I fairly shouted 
into the bridge telephone. 

‘‘She’s on the surface, sir. 
Yes, sir. Using diesels to charge 
batterics. The tell-tale’s dead 
on her, a point on the port 
bow, sir.” 

The C.O’s voice answered me. 
“ All right, Snotty. Check my 
helm and tell me when I’m dead 
for her. We've way enough.” 

There came the clank of the 
steering engine. I changed over 
to Line, keeping the micro- 
phones moving to keep to the 
absolute sound vanishing-point. 
Thus I had a knife-edge on the 
submarine’s position. She was 
not moving; I could tell that 
because her angle to us re- 
mained steady ; besides, there 
was no sign of propellers’ beat, 
which I would have been bound 
to pick up with amplification. 

“A mile and a half to two 
miles away, sir. No, not more 
than that. She isn’t moving. 
No, sir, she’ll never hear us 
with her diesels running.” 

The submarine was evidently 
very sure of herself; for we 
knew from confidential reports 
that German commanders were 
instructed to break charge at 
intervals, stop diesels, and 
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carry out counter-hydrophone 
operations. But this craft was 
either careless or, more prob- 
ably, her batteries were so run- 
down with underwater acti- 
vities that the commander had 
to recharge at any risk. From 
the sound of them the diesels 
were running at full blast. 

Caliph was losing way rapidly 
and my Fish was sinking. Al- 
ready its depth was affecting 
reception, which was becoming 
blurred and difficult. At last 
came the clang of the engine 
telegraph and the thud of the 
pistons. The C.O’s voice came 
through on the _ telephone; 
Caliph’s course was dead with 
the arrow of my tell-tale. It 
was terribly hot in the listening- 
cabin. I doused lights again 
and opened the door. From 
below came the whir of the 
wireless generator—the chuckle 
and crackle of the spark making 
and breaking as the general 
call went out. 

‘“ Action stations ! 
stations ! ”’ 

A signalman came running 
past the listening - cabin. 
“ Action stations, sir,’’ he called, 
and in the same instant he was 
gone. 

Already the ship’s company 
was on the move; stokers of 
the watch below going down to 
the stokehold. The Skipper 
had come up to the bridge to 
take over the wheel, and the 
mate was going aft to stand by 
the depth charges. The gun’s 
crew were on the_ twelve- 
pounder’s platform. Jarvis ap- 
peared in the listening-cabin ; 
and the Leading Seaman and 
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his motley crowd had dashed 
for’ard to the bomb-thrower on 
the forecastle-head. 

The C.O., on the bridge, wag 
carrying on a conversation down 
the engine-room voice-pipe. | 
could catch his side of it, 
“Every ounce you got, chief, 
Safety valves? Sit on them 
and stop her blowing off.” 

He put his head over the 
dodger of the upper bridge and 
spoke down to me. “ Snotty, 
I’m going to stop and listen 
once more. Understand? For 
Heaven’s sake get your bearings 
right.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir.” 

I took Jarvis inside the 
listening-cabin with me. We 
fitted head-phones, and I sat 
down and took over the controls. 

** Looks like as if that moon 
might get through in a while, 
sir,” said Jarvis, who always 
thought it was incumbent on 
him to make conversation on 
every occasion. His father, so 
he informed me, kept a little 
village shop somewhere in the 
West Country. Maybe that is 
why he developed the habit. 

The telegraph clanged and 
the engines wheezed to a stop. 
In went my switches, amplifier 
and all. I have never heard 
such a din in all my life. Jarvis 
stretched out and cut down the 
amplifier to its minimum, but 
even then we could hardly bear 
the ear-phones on our heads. I 
checked carefully on Half-Line 
and knife-edged on Line. Caliph 
was heading plumb for Fritz. 
He could not have been an 
inch more than half a mile 
away. 
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“True bearing, sir,’ I 
shouted into the telephone. 
“She’s still charging batteries 
—she hasn’t moved.”’ 

“True bearing, Snotty. All 
right; switch off and come up 
here. Jarvis can stand by, but 
I don’t think we’ll listen again.” 

Jarvis heard the orders as 
well as I did, so there was no 
need to repeat them. I switched 
out the light and shot out of 
the listening - cabin, slamming 
the door after me. 

The C.O. had just rung “ Full 
ahead ’’ as I reached the upper 
bridge. Everything was inky 
blackness and I stood blinking ; 
I was utterly blind. At last I 
made him out. He had left 
the telegraph and was leaning 
over the dodger, trying to 
pierce the gloom ahead. 

“Going to try and ram, 
Snotty. Shooting isn’t a bit of 
use on a night like this. That 
moon ’’—both of us looked up 
at the faint white patch in the 
blackness of the sky — “if 
only it would come through !”’ 

Half a mile. At ten knots 
that would take three minutes. 
Say four? After the stop for 
listening we would not work 
right up to the ten-knot mark. 
I started to count, reckoning 
that we were already through 
two of the minutes. Minutes 
like hours—days, and all the 
while a queer tingling feeling 
going up and down my back. 
Not so pleasant. . . . 

“The moon!” shouted the 
C.0. “ My God, the moon!” 

The moon had broken away 
from its cloud covering, but 
its pale light was enough. 
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We saw her. A German U-boat 
all right, two hundred yards 
away, half a point on our star- 
board bow. But she had been 
disturbed, had the wind up, 
anything you like. She was 
diving fast and her deck was 
all but under water. Her con- 
ning-tower was well up, but it 
was only a matter of seconds. 

The C.O. pulled the lanyard 
and our siren screeched. Bang 
went the bomb-thrower, and 
the bomb with its comical- 
looking stick went vomiting 
up and away. Down it fell 
plumb on the conning-tower. 
There was a vivid greenish 
flash as it detonated ; a second 
and came the explosion, a great 
crashing roar. Our gun-layer 
had swung his twelve-pounder, 
and he was pouring in rounds 
as fast as the quick-firing mech- 
anism of the gun would allow. 

The submarine was reeling 
drunkenly. The explosion of 
the bomb may have jammed 
her hatches. We could see her 
gun—big enough to blow us 
right out of the water—but she 
made no effort to man it. 

‘Prepare to ram!” shouted 
the C.O., and after all the bang 
and clatter his voice sounded 
puny but wonderfully calm and 
matter of fact. ‘“‘ Starboard a 
bit, Skipper. Steady as you 
go.” 

“ Steady as she goes, sir.” 

A race against time. At the 
most there was a hundred 
yards between her bows and 
Fritz. Could we make it? 
She was diving fast—very fast. 
Fifty yards. Twenty-five. We 
could not make it. The sub- 
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marine slipped below the water 
and we grated over her hull. A 
matter of seconds only, but we 
had missed the chance of a life- 
time. Anyway, there was no 
time to think about that. 

Already the 0.0. had ordered 
the helm to be put hard over, 
and we were lurching round, 
creaking and groaning. Maxi- 
mum speed and maximum helm ; 
the old girl had never had 
treatment like that in the whole 
of her existence. 

“Depth charges,’ he rapped 
out. ‘ Aft you go, Snotty. 
Tell the mate. Give him a 
hand. I'll give you a blast on 
the siren and let Fritz have it.” 

I was down the ladders and 
along the main-deck as fast as 
I could go. The gun’s crew 
sang out for news. Had we 
got her? I shouted “ Depth 
charges’ at them and reached 
the mate. He and his ‘ murder 
gang’ were waiting ready, and 
the depth charges—two hundred 
pounds of T.N.T. in each of 
them—were ready to go from 
the runways and throwers. 

“ Right you are, Snotty. I'll 
manage the throwers,” agreed 
the mate. ‘“ They’re all set 
for a hundred foot; that ought 
to settle their hash ! ”’ 

Garret was at the other 
thrower, and a couple of sea- 
men gave me a hand with the 
brake on the runways. There 
were two of these and each 
held six depth charges. 

On the bridge the spot-light 
shone out—you could not call 
it a searchlight—and the narrow 
beam flickered over the water. 

The siren screeched. 


“ Let go!’’ I shouted. 

All four depth charges went 
together. The two throwers 
sent theirs lobbing into the air, 
and mine went trundling down 
the runways. The spot-light 
swung round and showed up the 
sea astern of us. 

Suddenly it seemed as if the 
whole surface had lifted. A 
great white, swirling, writhing 
cauldron of tortured water flung 
itself into the air. It drenched 
and covered us, knocking us 
into the scuppers with the ease 
of a Western Ocean roller. 

Dazed, and with a twisted 
ankle that made me blink with 
pain, I picked myself up. Out 
of the engine-room door came 
the Chief Engineman. When 
we collected our wits we realised 
that he was shouting and bellow- 
ing at us. The force of the 
explosions had snapped the 
main induction pipe right 
through and we were making 
water like a sieve. 

All hands to the engine-room. 

The C.O. came running aft. 

‘6 What the hell is the matter ? 
Why have the engines stopped?” 

He needed no telling when 
he saw the mess that the 
engine-room was in; steam and 
water everywhere, and the water 
gaining every minute. The 
only thing was to blow down 
the boilers immediately ; they 
would have gone up the moment 
that the cold water touched 
them, and that would have 
been the end of us. The roar 


of steam from the main valves 
added to the noise and confusion. 

Somehow or 
stemmed the 
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pody’s clothes, mattresses, and 


pedding went into it. Things 
were not made any easier by 
the fact that there was no 
steam to run the dynamo, and 
we were without light save for 
a few guttering candles and a 
chance oil-lamp. 

So the Caliph lay a wounded, 
hopeless thing, and waited for 
the coming of dawn. We lost 
the Fish by the explosion of the 
depth charges, there was no 
steam to run the pumps, and 
Caliph was only kept afloat by 
relays of men working on the 
hand gear. 

But back to the submarine. 
The 0.0., so soon as the worst 
of the leak was stopped, sent 
me below to the T. Tube. This 
needed no electricity. Cortainly 
it was the most nerve-racking 
job that I have ever done; 
sitting right on the keel-plate 
of a ship that might founder 
at any moment. When I 
reached the tube and let her 
down, the water washed about 
some six inches deep at the 
bottom of the housing. By the 
time I had finished it had risen 
to well above my waist. 

There was no sign of Fritz— 
or rather not a sound of him, 
and I came up again and 
reported to the C.0. So we 
buoyed the spot where we lay 
as being fairly near to where 
we had seen the last of him. 

We were unable to send a 
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wireless signal — emergency 
batteries were not fitted in 
Caliph—and we dare not light 
flares or send up rockets in case 
of inviting the unwelcome at- 
tentions of other U-boats. So 
all there was to do was to sit 
tight, say our prayers, and wait 
for the coming of dawn. 

At last, after what seemed 
an age, the eastern sky started 
to grey, and it was not long 
before light came. Dawn broke 
with an angry sunrise and a 
wind freshening nastily from 
the north-west. 

Oil—that tell-tale of the 
sunken submarine—there was 
in plenty. Enough to run a 
battleship on. A destroyer 
came racing up to find out what 
it was all about; and she wire- 
lessed off to Penzance for a tug. 
After that a girl friend of hers 
arrived, and the two destroyers 
dropped dozens of depth charges 
on and round the spot we had 
marked with our dan - buoy. 
The tug was instructed to tow 
us to Devonport for dry-dock 
and repairs, and away we went 
at the after-end of the tow-line. 
Safely in dock, we saw that 
Caliph had marks and scratches 
on her bottom, and, as the dock- 
yard engineer said, it looked 
very much as if she had run 
into something. 

Anyway, she had to have an 
extensive refit ; and so we did 
get our leave. 











BY C. E. M. 


A poG, these days, is chosen 
chiefly for its companionship. 
It was not always so, and I 
can well remember a time in 
South Africa when at least 
all those who made up my world 
thought of a dog solely in 
terms of its most basic value— 
more often than not its prowess 
as a hunter. Somehow in those 
pioneering days, lonely as they 
must necessarily have been, 
though I do not remember 
that part of them, the idea of 
companionship never entered 
our heads. Perhaps it was 
simply because the dogs and 
their inevitable companionship 
were always there, and thus 
our only standard of value 
was the utility one. But in 
any case the pioneer is apt to 
be too busy to think of loneliness 
and the need for companionship, 
and no doubt this pre-occupa- 
tion on the part of the elders 
must have been reflected in 
their children. For my own 
part, I cannot remember an 
idle moment in my childhood or 
youth; every day was ‘as 
full as an egg,’ so that today 
when I see children at a loose 
end, even on farms, where 
the possibilities still seem un- 
diminished, I can but marvel 
at the discontents civilisation 
brings. 

And another point perhaps 
worth making here is_ that 
every dog of those days seemed 
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to be a mongrel; which, of 
course, is not surprising con- 
sidering that even pure-bred 
bulls, rams, and boars, the heads 
of what may be called the 
bread-and-butter stock of farms, 
were such rarities in our world 
that it was only when nearing 
manhood that I, a farmer's 
son and a future farmer, first 
saw such a bull—a Shorthom 
which my father imported and 
which, as I recall, did not fail 
to create a sensation when it 
arrived in the district. And 
with such a standard, it is 
perhaps not so surprising that 
the mongrel of my day attained 
proficiency at hunting and, in- 
deed, made the pedigree dog, 
when he did penetrate to our 
parts, seem a worthless fellow, 
except in looks, so that to 
this day I retain a sneaking 
affection for the mongrel, and, 
like many others, might even 
be tempted to argue that for 
canine brains and_ initiative 
there is nothing that can com- 
pare with him. 

And, to be sure, the mongrel 
of that day had to possess 
more than a dog’s normal 
share of courage and initiative 
to make his mark. He was 
seldom trained when elders 
seemed to have little enough 
time to spare for even the school- 
ing of their children, so that 
what he learnt he had to pick 
up from the ways of a rather 
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wild lot of small boys and their 
native herd-boy associates, and 
by developing his own natural 
wit; or, if he was lucky 
enough to have such companions, 
from the older dogs which had 
developed a code and systems 
of their own. Toughish but 
spacious days without too many 
rules ! 

The first dog that I can 
remember must have been a 
retriever of sorts; for he was 
black and of the right size, 
and had a curly coat and a 
sabre tail which he carried at 
the trail, and has otherwise 
left an impression on my mind 
which corresponds somewhat 
to the members of that breed 
that I have since come across 
and admired. But we children 
were all so young during his 
reign that the dog standard 
that I have described did not 
apply to him, his own having 
been set by my mother, whose 
idea of a good dog seemed 
embodied in the phrase, “ un 
bon chien de garde qui est bon 
avec les enfants.”? And certainly 
old Fanore—for that was his 
name—fulfilled that particular 
standard. He was good to us 
children, bearing us and with 
us, and even allowing us to 
inspan him to all sorts of 
contrivances, as all  great- 
hearted dogs will do with 
children. And as to his ability 
as a watch-dog, I remember 
that he barked reluctantly but 
very deeply. 

But my recollection of Fanore 
is necessarily vague, not only 
because of my age then, but 
because of his successor, on 


whom happened to be bestowed 
the all-important virtue of being 
the very first dog I ever had 
for my own. 

I was five years old when 
I was given him, which may 
account for his name, Boy; 
for I need hardly add that the 
Americanisms of today did not 
exist then. Boy’s origin was 
the British Army, of whose 
officers my father’s farm was 
privileged to see a good deal. 
For, apart from human con- 
siderations, it was a beautiful 
farm, being magnificently tim- 
bered, and possessing orchards 
and a vineyard whose fruit, 
I can now well understand, 
must have been a magnet 
to men who had been bat- 
tling with Boer sharpshooters, 
disease, and discomforts in 
our parched veld and Karroo 
for over three years. I suspect 
that my mother’s French cook- 
ing must also have had some- 
thing to do with it, as well 
as the fact that she played 
the piano well; but, whatever 
the cause, scarcely a day passed 
without the arrival of the tra- 
ditional regimental Cape cart 
of those war days. One 
memorable day a _ whole 
battalion of passing infantry 
were given lunch, and how the 
men revelled in it, ending it 
with toasts to the Queen and 
to my parents, and the singing 
of the National Anthem and 
complimentary songs! And, 
of course, they all gave in 
return a8 much as was pressed 
on them. Those infantrymen 
left slyly and shyly all sorts 
of little gifts behind them; 
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and with the declaration of 
peace all grown-ups constantly 
received invitations to regi- 
mental functions, while special 
entertainments, of which I 
chiefly remember the copious 
supplies of ginger beer, were 
organised for the children. Nor 
were the facilities lacking ; for 
as is well known the British 
Army did not take that war 
seriously enough, and we found 
the messes fully equipped with 
all sorts of games ranging from 
billiard tables to ping-pong sets, 
while in no time hunting began, 
packs of English hounds and 
the ‘traditional pink miracul- 
ously appearing on the barren 
veld almost before the last 
shot had been fired. Similarly, 
with plenty of guinea - fowl, 
partridge, quail, and korhaan 
everywhere, autumn saw shoots 
organised and, again miracul- 
ously, Purdey guns and trained 
Pointers and Setters at work, 
these last being the first pure- 
bred dogs of any breed that I 
must ever have seen. 

And it was from these that 
Boy must have sprung. He 
was, explained the R.A.S.C. 
officer who gave me one of 
my first glimpses of heaven 
when he presented me with 
this pup, a cross between a 
Pointer and Fox-terrier, breeds 
which as far as I know only 
the Army possessed in that 
part of the Free State at that 
time. Thus, though there were 
never any regrets on my side, 
I now suspect that Boy was 
the product of a mésalliance, 
and that his coming to me 
was the way chosen for burying 


that regrettable incident by 
a keen dog and hound fancier, 
chivalrous enough to dislike the 
idea of drowning harmless pups 
in a bucket of water. 

From puppyhood to maturity 
Boy hardly changed in appear. 
ance. He must always have 
looked, as I now know, like 
a very heavy smooth-haired 
Fox-terrier with a Pointer’s 
muzzle. At first he evoked 
no interest in anyone but myself, 
and, in fact, was even looked 
upon with great disfavour, par- 
ticularly by my father, who 
was always a stickler for order 
and tidiness, and who strongly 
objected to the ‘mess’ he 
said dogs made in the house— 
forbidden ground in any case 
to all the farm dogs. 

Thus Boy grew up ‘ au grand 
air,’ provided with a small 
packing-case lined with straw 
and sacking, until, in later 
years, we boys were moved 
into an outside ‘ rondavel,’ 
the house having become too 
small for us. Boy then made 
his bed under mine; or in 
the summer, when we lugged 
mattresses and bedding outside 
to sleep under the moon, at 
the foot of my bedclothes. 

From the moment that he 
could trot after me for three 
or four miles at a stretch, he 
became, like his master, a 
creature of the veld. We spent 
practically the whole of every 
day in the ‘lands,’ or in the 
deep valley or kloof in which 
willow and poplar grew in 
forest-like abundance, providing 
deep cover for game of all 
kinds. Most of the time was 
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spent in relentless hunts, but 
since our weapons and those 
of the herd-boys consisted only 
of sticks and stones, thrown 
native-fashion, we inflicted com- 
paratively little damage on bird 
and other life. All that we 
asked of our dogs was that 
they should have pluck and 
hunt assiduously and untiringly 
—in other words, that they 
should have good noses s0 
as to flush whatever bird or 
animal they led them to, and 
that they should do prompt 
battle in the event of meeting 
wild and serval-cat and other 
of the smaller carnivora found 
on the farm. Speed, in case 
a hare or stembuck was put 
up, was looked upon as a great 
possession, but this quality was 
exceptionally rare since the 
Greyhound was still unknown 
to us. In the latter virtue 
Boy failed dismally, but in 
the former he always did well, 
finally crowning himself with 
glory that won him the admira- 
tion of the whole family, 
including that of my father, 
who, on a memorable day after 
a snake-killing exploit I shall 
describe, conferred no less than 
the freedom of the house on 
him by deliberately coaxing 
him into the living-room him- 
self, to everyone’s great 
astonishment. 

We had been losing sheep 
fairly heavily just before this 
time, the animals being found 
sometimes partly eaten, but at 
others with strange punctures 
at their throats, and drained 
of their blood, which indicated 
that they were being killed by 
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some beast that we either did 
not know, or that had developed 
a perverted appetite in the way 
that lions become man-eaters. 

Traps, poison bait, and even 
a hunt with beaters had proved 
ineffective, and the most un- 
satisfactory course of kraaling 
the sheep at night and making 
a shepherd sleep near the flock 
had had to be resorted to. 

This was the state of affairs 
when one day while out in the 
kloof trying out a catapult— 
a new and modern weapon 
to me then—I heard below me, 
in some thick scrub, a sudden 
wild scuffle followed by the 
excited baying of the dogs— 
a sure sign that they had made 
a good find. Scrambling 
quickly up a big rock near me, 
I was able to secure an ex- 
cellent field of view, and what 
met my gaze set my heart 
beating wildly. Below the spot 
on which I stood huge boulders 
formed a sort of natural weir 
across the bottom of the kloof, 
and so produced a pool which 
had never been known to 
dry up even in the severest 
drought. It was at the edge 
of this pool that four of the 
dogs had cornered their quarry, 
a great reddish animal I had 
never seen before, with narrow 
triangular ears tipped back 
at their ends that gave their 
owner a distinctly satanic look, 
fierce glowing eyes, and a most 
businesslike set of jaws and 
claws. 

All these salient points in 
the situation were apparently 
fully taken in by the dogs, for 
they stood in a _ semicircle 
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round the animal, barking 
madly; and if they held him 
close up to the water by these 
efforts, none of them dared 
close with him. 

I had just made up my 
mind to go into the fray with 
stones and a stick when I 
saw Boy, who had apparently 
been on some different scent, 
break cover behind the other 
dogs and sail straight into 
the red fury. There was a 
wild scramble on the pool’s 
slippery rocky edge, and the 
next moment, before any of 
the other dogs could join in, 
Boy and the beast were locked 
together in the water, which 
rose up in spray with the 
lashings of the combatants. 
The red fury was using tooth 
and claw with great effect, 
but Boy’s head was partly 
protected by being buried in 
the water and in the beast’s 
neck. There could, however, 
be no doubt that Boy was 
being very severely punished, 
and once more, thought re- 
asserting itself over my emotion, 
I was about to go to the 
rescue when I saw both com- 
batants disappear under water. 
They remained below for so 
long that I began to think they 
were both drowned, but eventu- 
ally, with splutterings and a 
turmoil of the waters, they 
rose to the surface for a moment, 
but promptly sank again. This 
was repeated some eight or 
nine times, which gave me the 
opportunity of noting that Boy 
still retained his original deter- 
mined grip on the beast’s throat, 
and at last gave me the clue 


to his tactics—he was, in fact, 
both strangling and drowning 
his adversary, having apparently 
realised that with a mere 
stranglehold, with heads above 
water, he would not only lose 
the battle but would probably 
be killed by such an opponent. 

And so it proved to be; for 
at long last the pair of them 
came up finally, the beast 
being all but dead. Boy dragged 
him swimming to the edge of 
the pool, where the still excited 
spectators relieved him of his 
burden and wreaked their 
vengeance. 

When I joined them I found 
that the worrying had done 
little harm to the pelt, and, 
thanks to my wild elation, I 
was just able to carry the heavy 
creature to the homestead, where 
it was identified as a fine 
specimen of ‘rooi kat’—a 
beast which, I subsequently 
learned, can be so ferocious 
that it will even lie in wait 
for man and attack him un- 
provoked, with success. 

This exploit put an end to 
the deaths in the flock, and 
we came to the conclusion 
that the rooi kat was an 
itinerant from another area, 
which had developed vampire 
tastes, and this explanation, 
strangely enough, has recently 
been confirmed by deaths of a 
similar kind near the Drakens- 
berg range, where the culprit 
was again a rooi kat. As far 
as Boy was concerned it 
naturally created a very favour- 
able impression, but the feat 
that was to win him the 
miraculous honour of being 
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given the freedom of the house 
—of which, incidentally, he 


never seemed to be sensible, 
conveying the impression that 
he felt most awkward in such 
surroundings—occurred a little 
later, and most appropriately 
was performed before my 
father’s own eyes, thus finally 
breaking down all his reserve. 

My father and I were 
returning from a walk to the 
river on the farm, and in pass- 
ing over stony ground just 
above a tributary valley to 
the kloof, were walking single 
file, Indian fashion, I leading, 
so that both could use the 
existing footpath. All that I 
remember of the incident is 
that I suddenly felt my father 
jerk me back from _ behind, 
and at the same time saw a 
white streak pass close to my 
shoulder, some three feet from 
the ground, and finally land 
in front of me, where it resolved 
itself into the form of Boy, 
violently worrying a big snake. 
I remember looking up at my 
father and seeing horror and 
amazement in his face. Then 
I glanced at Boy, and he was 
calmly surveying us and wagging 
his stump of a tail, his work 
done thoroughly ; for the snake 
he had killed was broken 
into three or four pieces and 
was quite dead. With that 
my father seemed to come out 
of his trance. First he ex- 
amined Boy all over for a 
bite, for the snake was a 
‘Rinkals’ (Sepedon hama- 
chates), a cobra; and then 
after patting him as I never 
saw him pat a dog before or 
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since, repeating ‘“‘Good dog, 
good Boy,” most fervently over 
and over again, he told me what 
had happened. 

Apparently I had disturbed 
the snake by accidentally kick- 
ing a stone against it as it lay 
basking in the path, and by 
the time that I reached it, 
it had reared itself up and was 
in the act of striking, though 
I was unaware of the danger. 
But Boy, padding up from 
behind, had seen it and 
promptly launched himself at 
it with a mighty leap. 

My father and I were a very 
sober pair when we reached 
home and he told the story ; 
for in those days anti-snakebite 
serum had not been invented, 
and if one of us had had to 
race home to fetch perman- 
ganate of potash to cauterise 
the bite it is very doubtful 
whether the treatment could 
have been applied in time to 
be effective. 

As to Boy, he also had 
triumphantly evaded being 
bitten, and, in fact, this first 
snake-killing exploit led to many 
others, and he became such 
an adept that none of us ever 
hesitated to set him at snakes 
whenever we saw one. His 
method, to be sure, was per- 
fectly safe. He rushed in on 
a snake like a whirlwind, and, 
before it could strike, had it 
by the middle and shook it so 
violently and relentlessly that 
it could never bite him. 
When he tired or wanted a 
rest, he threw the snake from 
him as violently, and then he 
would rush in again and repeat 
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the worrying in the same way, 
until he was satisfied that the 
snake was quite dead. 

Moreover, he was always most 
careful not to do as other dogs 
usually do—that is, go snuffing 
at a snake or trying to pick it 
up once they have smelt blood 
and so think it is dead, or so 
badly injured as to be harmless. 
Boy’s way, in fact, was never 
to touch a snake, dead or alive, 
without worrying it most 
energetically. 

Indeed, some years later I 
saw this golden rule broken 
through my fault, with tragic 
results. I had risen to the 
eminence of using and being 
allowed to take out a shot-gun 
during my rambles on the 
farm; and while out on the 
veld one day, with all the dogs, 
I saw a puff-adder, which I 
promptly shot. The snake was 
battered and mangled, but, as 
it happened, it was not dead, 
and another of our dogs, a big 
brindled mongrel, which had 
been taught by Boy how to 
deal with snakes, ran up, having 
been attracted by the shot, 
picked up the snake and carried 
it away. He did not go far 
before starting to worry it in 
the approved manner, but in 
the meantime the snake had 
turned under the dog and 
bitten him. We started for 
home immediately, in the hope 
of being able to apply perman- 
ganate of potash treatment, 
but the dog had been bitten in 
the chest where a tourniquet 
could not be applied, and be- 
fore we had gone very far poor 
old Kambula was dead. 
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That experience taught me a 
lesson at any rate, and since 
then, in shooting a snake, | 
have always aimed at its head, 
and also made sure that it ig 
dead before allowing a dog 
near it. Boy’s wisdom in snake- 
killing was certainly greater 
than mine at that time, and 
strangely enough, the only dog 
he ever taught his art to was 
the brindle who was bitten 
through my negligence. 

At about this time—I must 
have been about ten years old 
and I was back from boarding 
school for the holidays—trouble 
suddenly came thick and fast, 
as it is apt to do, in the chicken 
runs. It was winter and hatch- 
ing-time, and the first tragedy 
was finding a hen and the whole 
of her brood of twelve chicks 
dead in their coop in the morn- 
ing. The evidence—the birds 
drained of their blood and little 
damaged otherwise — showed 
quite clearly that a polecat 
had been at work. The next 
day some half-dozen full-grown 
hens had been pulled down 
from their perches in their 
wire-netted runs and had suf- 
fered the same fate. 

The devastations continued, 
and then full-grown birds and 
young pullets began to dis- 
appear, their feathers being 
found later in the direction of 
the kloof. That added wild-cat 
to the list of marauders, but 
the knowledge helped little to 
stop the depredations, for or- 
ganised hunts, traps, and poison 
bait all failed to produce results. 

It was, indeed, a bad time 
for pin-money; for in those 
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days poultry was the farmer’s 
wife’s special perquisite, the 
food being supplied free by the 
farm and her only obligation 
being to keep the household 
furnished with eggs and 
chickens. Then one night of 
hard frost I was wakened by 
incessant barking. I tried to 
disregard that summons; for 
though its tone was imperative 
and it undoubtedly came from 
Boy, the night was bitingly 
cold and my bed wondrously 
warm. But I simply could 
not go to sleep again, so finally 
lighting a bull’s-eye lantern 
and taking a gun, I went out 
to investigate. 

The baying came from a 
plantation of old firs, the first 
my father had planted and now 
great big trees, forty and more 
feet high, with their lower 
laterals joining. I thought I 
should never locate that bark, 
but in the end I found it came, 
not from the ground, but from 
high up in one of those trees. 
I made what use I could of the 
bull’s-eye, but with an old- 
fashioned oil light of that kind 
I could not see very far, so 
laying down both gun and 
lantern, I proceeded to climb 
the tree. 

It was about six feet from 
the summit, wedged in a fork, 
that I found Boy, and after 
going a little beyond him I 
finally spotted a shape—it was 
nothing more against the 
brighter sky — clutching and 
bending with its weight the 
topmost branch. The soft 
growling that emanated from 
that shape told me_ plainly 
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that it was a wild-cat and not 
one of the house cats; it was 
far too big for that, and in any 
case Boy, who was very friendly 
with our cats, could never have 
made such a mistake. 

The next move was to get 
down, with the object of firing 
at the very top of the tree, 
but when I came to take 
aim I realised that at such a 
height the shot would spread 
considerably and that I might 
shoot Boy as well. Moreover, 
if I wounded the cat it 
might drop, be stopped in 
its fall by one of the lower 
lateral branches, and so escape 
to other trees. Accordingly, I 
took off my braces, made a 
kind of sling for the gun, and 
carrying the bull’s-eye in one 
hand, climbed the tree again. 
At  Boy’s level, blowing 
the cat to pieces was a 
simple task, though getting 
down Boy, who was now frantic 
with excitement, was not, since 
I was still encumbered with 
lantern and gun. Boy solved 
the problem himself by simply 
letting himself drop and trusting 
to luck that he would get caught 
up in the next fork, which some- 
how he invariably did, though 
every time that such a decision 
had to be made he yelled in 
anguish or vexation. At times 
he would go hurtling past me 
in his downward flight, some- 
times nearly knocking me down 
as well, but eventually we 
reached ground safely, and had 
the satisfaction of finding that 
we had accounted for at least 
one of the chicken-killers—a 
huge wild-cat. 

2F2 
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As far as I can remember, 
Boy and I killed no less than 
four other cats of this descrip- 
tion in this way, during those 
holidays, but much to my 
sorrow I never saw Boy per- 
form his remarkable feat of 
climbing a forty-foot pine— 
the only inducement for doing 
which, apparently, was a wild- 
cat at its airy end. 

In addition to this, Boy was 
the means of showing me that 
a dog’s nose can be much more 
reliable than sharp human eyes 
in waging war against serval- 
cat. He and I were roaming 
in the kloof one day, he hunting 
below in the forest of poplars 
and I above, walking with a 
gun on flat rock which, forming 
the roof of a high shallow cave 
at this point, placed me on a 
level with the tops of the trees. 
Suddenly I heard Boy give an 
uncertain, somewhat emotional 
little bark, followed by excited 
whimperings. I craned over the 
edge and saw him almost directly 
below me, circling and looking 
up into one of the trees into 
whose branches I could almost 
have stepped from my position. 
But look as I might I could see 
nothing in that tree save the 
bare winter expanse of grey 
and spotted branches, and I 
thus concluded that though a 
wild-cat had no doubt climbed 
that tree, it had made its 
escape via adjoining trees when 
we disturbed it. Yet Boy 
would not be persuaded that 
he was mistaken, and it was 
during this argument that I 
finally caught sight of a serval- 
cat lying flat on one of the 
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branches, with whose colour 
scheme its own blended per. 
fectly. We got that cat, and a 
few days later its mate fell 
during an encounter with the 
whole pack in the same 
neighbourhood. 

With all this, pin-money be- 
gan to recover somewhat and 
my sleep became less disturbed, 
but the polecats, though now 
thwarted by fine-mesh wire- 
netting in their campaign 
against the smaller chickens, 
started to take toll of the 
grown birds which could not 
be so easily protected. Thus 
it was that Boy, now no doubt 
finding the nights dragging, 
turned his attention to the 
polecats, and, in consequence, 
lost his freedom of the house 
and even that of my own room 
because of the unbearable reek 
of polecat whose pungency he 
renewed every night. What his 
tactics were I do not know, 
but the chickens prospered 
further, and occasionally pole- 
cats were found dead in the 
neighbourhood of the _ kloof 
despite their innumerable lives 
and their remarkable ability 
for shamming death, the latter 
such a well-known characteristic 
that a native refuses to believe 
that a polecat is dead until he 
has made the test of laboriously 
burning its tail! Eventually, 
however, one of the many baths 
that I gave Boy with carbolic 
soap produced permanent puri- 
fication, and with that, pin- 
money really boomed again, 
while Boy’s restoration to his 
freedom of the house was 
so fervent an event that I 
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thought he would die of 
confusion. 

Yet the affection that he 
won in this way once saved 
his life. It happened during 
my next holidays. While 
playing alone at ‘ Indians’ 
on a high ledge on the face of 
a rock overlooking the tributary 
of the kloof, I was interrupted 
by the dogs passing below me 
in full cry after a hare. In 
@ moment my game was for- 
gotten and I had joined the 
chase. But I had not far to 
run; for the hare, hard pressed 
and tired, had taken refuge in 
a deep crack formed at the 
base of an enormous rock, 
some thirty feet in diameter, 
resting on a flat rock of similar 
size—a very common formation 
in that kloof and its tributary. 
Boy, being the smallest of the 
dogs, had promptly followed 
the hare, and when I reached 
the site both had completely 
disappeared, and Boy’s barks 
already seemed to be coming 
from the bowels of the earth. 

Being only ten and not very 
big for my age, I, in my turn, 
was able to follow, though 
only sufficiently to be able to 
discern Boy’s -white stern 
throbbing as he barked, and 
his hind-legs working desperately 
as he tried to worm himself 
towards the hare. But the 
crack seemed to have been 
made for the hare; for it 
narrowed down gradually until 
it formed a space large enough 
to allow it free movement 
but to wedge in Boy very 
tightly. Noting this, I dragged 
myself out and walked round 
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the rock to look for an opening 
on the other side, from which 
I might chivy the hare with 
a stick towards Boy’s waiting 
jaws. The crack, however, was 
not so accommodating, and 
if it did continue as far, it 
must have been underground. 
I also had to give up the idea 
of lighting a fire and smoking 
out the hare, because I realised 
that Boy would probably suffer 
more. It was just as well; 
for, though I did not know it 
at the time, Boy was now so 
firmly wedged in that he could 
no more retreat than he could 
go forward. 

Time was passing very pleas- 
antly and rapidly for me, as I 
realised when I heard the voices 
of the cook and houseboy 
echoing through the valley in 
an attempt to summon me to 
lunch. After that meal, a very 
hasty one for me by special 
dispensation, the whole family 
joined me at the scene of opera- 
tions, where all discussion 
centred on the problem of 
appeasing Boy’s thirst for the 
hare’s blood, no one yet sus- 
pecting his dilemma. But the 
interest was not sustained, and 
I was soon left to my vigil, 
lying as far into the crack as 
I could manage to crawl, from 
where I continued to give Boy 
encouragement. 

Dusk was just falling when 
at last I realised that Boy 
had not barked or shown any 
sign of movement for a long 
time, and with this the awful 
truth of his predicament flashed 
through my brain. I remember 
in what panic I raced home for 
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help, weeping as I ran. The 
explanation that I blurted out 
met with immediate response, 
and we all returned to the rock, 
where, with the help of a bull’s- 
eye lantern, my fears were soon 
confirmed. Thanks to Boy’s 
past exploits, the whole farm 
was deeply moved. Orders 
were given—for by this time 
house servants and farm boys 
had joined us—but all the 
contrivances devised for ex- 
tricating Boy failed. It was 
quite dark and long past supper- 
time when operations were 
eventually suspended on the 
understanding that they would 
be resumed with the first light 
of morning. Fortunately, it 
was summer, but I think I 
should have been happier and 
should possibly have fallen 
asleep sooner had I been allowed 
to spend the night at the 
rock. 

True to his promise, my 
father had the whole farm staff 
assembled when dawn broke, 
the plan of campaign decided 
upon in the meantime being 
to cut down part of this huge 
rock until Boy could be ex- 
tricated. Accordingly, the 
valley was soon ringing with 
the thud of hammer on stone 
chisel and wedge, as the rock 
was cut and removed, piece 
by piece. It was slow and 
difficult work; for above all 
the greatest care had to be 
exercised in case there should 
be some flaw in the rock through 
which the whole mass might 
simply settle on Boy and squash 
the life out of him. 

By lunch-time about three- 
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quarters of the work had been 
done, but now its slowest phage 
began. The crack was first 
wedged up as securely ag 
possible with old metal bars 
and timber; then the stone 
wedges were discarded, and the 
work proceeded with chisel and 
hammer alone, the rock being 
cut away chip by chip. In 
this way Boy was at last 
liberated, after some ten feet 
of solid rock to a depth of 
about seven feet had been cut 
—a big task for farm labour, 
but one that no one grudged 
and that was completed with 
great relief and rejoicing. 

Boy, though quite exhausted, 
was none the worse for his 
experience, but the hare was 
dead and was fished out after 
some little trouble, with a 
piece of wire, a few feet from 
where Boy had been wedged. 
The poor creature had died of 
terror. 

Characteristically, when pre- 
sented with the quarry that 
had cost him and us so much, 
Boy simply sniffed at it casually 
and let the other dogs make 
the fuss and claim the glory. 
That was always his way; for 
even when he had made a 
direct kill, he never stood 
guard over it, as most dogs 
do to claim their rights. He 
seemed to say, in fact, ‘“ Well, 
that’s another job done,” 
and anyone else could then 
satisfy his curiosity. Indeed, 
it was this common failing in 
other dogs that seemed to 
rouse his sense of humour most. 
When another dog had killed, 
and was doing his stuff, a 
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smile seemed to lurk round 
Boy’s panting jaws, and cer- 
tainly there was always an 
unmistakable twinkle in his 
quiet eyes. 

I recall one particular in- 
cident which convinced me, at 
least, that this was true of 
him. We had been out on a 
hare hunt on a round isolated 
kopje on the farm. The pack 
at that time included an old 
Airedale to which a friend, 
who had left for overseas, had 
asked us to give a home. 
Pepper was an old sportsman, 
but he could not run, and so 
when the pack put up a hare 
and the run started, valiant 
old Pepper lagged farther and 
farther behind. Now these 
runs on the hill almost always 
followed the same course, that 
is to say, round and round 
the hill until either the hare 
outwitted the dogs, or the 
dogs got the hare. This 
was the form the run took on 
this occasion, and old Pepper 
had fallen so far behind that 
when the hare and pack were 
completing their second circuit 
Pepper was only finishing his 
first. Thus it was that the 
hare cooked its own goose by 
actually running into Pepper, 
who thus miraculously satisfied 
what surely could never other- 
wise have been more than a 
mere dream ambition. And 
the result was such pride on 
the part of Pepper that at 
first not only the other dogs, 
but even we ourselves, were not 
allowed so much as to touch 
his kill, and later he trotted 
all the way home at my side, 
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guarding jealously the prize 
which I carried. 

Boy showed quite clearly that 
he, too, relished this comedy. 
Times out of number when 
padding ahead he would make a 
sudden turn and retrace his steps 
simply to look first at Pepper 
and then up at me, with not 
only a wicked twinkle in his 
eye but a broad grin down his 
long white muzzle. So often 
indeed did he do this that it 
was obvious that the joke 
was one he just had to 
share. 

Perhaps it was this strong 
sense of humour that was re- 
sponsible for his never taking 
part in any dog-fights. His 
attitude seemed to be that his 
bent was hunting, and that if 
others had the time for 
quarrelling, he had not. On 
the other hand, it might simply 
have been another demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the proverb, 
‘Satan has some mischief still 
for idle hands to do.” 

Yet quarrelsomeness is not 
merely the product of idleness, 
aS was shown by another of 
our dogs. He only  con- 
descended to fight to stop a 
fight, which he always did, 
for when he fought he fought 
like a demon; and he had the 
toughest hide I have ever known 
in a dog. Indeed, he was 
harrowed twice, first by an 
ordinary tooth harrow and then 
by a disc harrow, and both 
these implements failed to leave 
so much as a mark on him. An- 
other time the wheel of a buck- 
waggon passed harmlessly over 
him as he slept on a cool patch 
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of sand. And he did not owe 
his peaceful temperament to a 
busy life: on the contrary, he 
was incredibly lazy and so 
phlegmatic that the only visible 
sign of pleasure, excitement, or 
emotion he ever gave was to 
wag his almost non-existent 
tail like the rather laborious 
crook of a beckoning finger. 

Boy lived to a great age, 
beloved by the family as well 
as by the farm native staff. 
He had one of the most glorious 
deaths any dog of his type and 
character could have. My only 
regret is that I, who had shared 
in all his exploits, was not with 
him in his last. But I heard all 
about it, first through the long 
letters my mother wrote me, 
and later by word of mouth, at 
home, when I had returned 
from the war. 

The best account was that 
of my youngest brother, then 
a boy of about thirteen, who 
continued the hunting tradition 
of our youth with the com- 
pulsory co-operation of a baby 
sister who was his only con- 
temporary. These two and 
the herd-boys had, as usual, 
been hunting in the lands 
with all the dogs, including 
Boy, who must then have 
been fully eighteen years old 
—a ripe age for a life of 
such strenuous activity. <A 
stembuck was put up in a 
land of maize and what must 
have been a wonderful run 
followed, for the pack included 
a Greyhound and a couple of 
very fast mongrels. The hunt, 
which my brother witnessed 
from a high ‘ bult ’—the local 


name for a down—covered three 
farms, the buck and the Grey. 
hound providing some spec- 
tacular episodes by leaping the 
four-foot barbed-wire boundary 
fences no less than nine times, 

Boy naturally occupied a 
position that could fittingly be 
described as ‘also ran,’ and 
as was his custom, or wisdom 
considering his traditional lack 
of speed, took short-cuts and 
otherwise broke all the rules 
of coursing. The result was 
that when finally the hunt 
headed back for our farm— 
strangely enough, finishing quite 
near the start—its course lay 
at right - angles to Boy’s. 
Chance timed the _ climax 
extraordinarily. While the 
buck and other dogs were racing 
down one of those long lanes 
of veld between the headlands 
of maize fields, Boy was padding 
along a similar lane bisecting 
the first, but as the maize was 
in ear neither buck nor Boy 
saw the other until literally 
they met. 

Boy gave one of those famous 
leaps of his, said my brother 
when he told me the story, and 
somehow got the buck by the 
throat. Then there was a 
cloud of dust, and before it had 
settled my brother was on the 
scene. Both buck and Boy 
were dead, the latter having 
obviously succumbed to heart 
failure in that last glorious 
moment. 

So of Boy one can say that 
he lived like a pioneer, and that 
like a pioneer he died—in har- 
ness, a8 most of us would like 
to go. 
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‘OTHER PEOPLE’S BUSINESS.’ 


BY G. H. MILNE. 


I suppose that, often before, 
people have been driven to sea 
by their servants. It is cer- 
tainly a common enough oc- 
currence in West Africa. Mine 
drove me into making the 
‘Round Sea Trip.’ The first 
straw was when I asked my 
‘boy’ what the devil there 
was for breakfast, waiting with 
gritted teeth for the word ‘ Heg.’ 
He replied, quite unexpectedly, 
“Liver.” The last was over a 
simple question of accounts. 

I engaged a cook because, in 
a testimonial which I after- 
wards discovered to have been 
borrowed, I saw that he could 
read and write. I supposed 
that he would be able to use a 
cookery book and to keep some 
sort of control of his expendi- 
ture. We agreed that a de- 
tailed account was to be pro- 
duced every morning, and for 
some time, being in reality too 
lazy to do anything else, I 
merely glanced at it and handed 
it back. 

One morning, however, I had 
a sudden urge to go into things 
more thoroughly. I sat on the 
verandah of a mud ‘ bush- 
house’ on a very hot day. I 
was annoyed because, no matter 
what I selected from my very 
expensive cookery book, the 
same West African food always 
arrived on the table. Also, I 
thought that the cook was 
spending far too much money 
for the rubbish I was eating. 


I was determined to make a 
fuss and to query every item. 
““ Egg, 2d.,”” seemed reasonable 
enough; so did “ Bread, 3d.,” 
and ‘* Meat, 5d.” Then, when 
I had almost given up the 
search for irregularities, I found 
this surprising entry— 

“* God, 1s.” 

I dislike the African’s genius 
for evasion intensely. I do not 
expect people to remember what 
they do with every shilling, but, 
as he had forgotten on what he 
spent it, I was furious with the 
cook for selecting this very 
ingenious way of accounting 
for it. With a trembling finger 
I pointed to the item and said, 
‘¢ What for you put one shilling 
for God? ’’ He looked puzzled. 
He took the extremely dirty 
paper from me and held it 
upside down. I turned it right 
way up and placed my finger 
again on the offending item. 
A look of comprehension came 
into his face. 

“* Dog,” he said. 

I realised what had happened. 
My dog cost one shilling a week 
to feed. I also realised that the 
cook could not write and that 
he had copied every item labori- 
ously from an old kitchen list, 
this particular item backwards ! 
I therefore decided to shut up 
house and to go on ‘local 
leave.’ 

The Round Sea Trip is not 
the way in which a ‘he-man’ 
should spend local leave in a 
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country like Nigeria. The 
normal method is to go into 
the ‘bush’ and get bitten to 
death by mosquitoes. I thought, 
therefore, that I should have 
a certain amount of difficulty 
in finding anyone to come with 
me. I waited for a favourable 
opportunity and asked B——. 
He was trying, unsuccessfully, 
to get his left leg boot-trees 
out of his right leg polo-boot, 
and he said he would come. 
He also went so far as to say 
that if he was not removed 
from his ‘ boy’ before he was 
much older he would not be 
responsible for his actions. And 
so, defying convention, we 
entered, almost as pioneers from 
the north, on this very easy 
and luxurious African pleasure 
cruise. 

We could, we discovered, get 
a first-class passage on a German 
steamer for the very modest 
sum of twelve pounds ten. This 
was to include a ten days’ trip 
from Lagos, round the coast 
towns of British and French 
Cameroons, and to the Spanish 
island of Fernando Po. It was 
an exciting enovgh prospect for 
two people who, for over a year, 
had seen nothing but the dull 
and undulating country of 
Northern Nigeria, and we set 
out with a light heart, little 
thinking that we were shortly 
to be spectators in a drama of 
other people’s lives which would 
put our own petty annoyances 
completely out of our minds. 

The Cameroons have, since 
their seizure by the French 
and ourselves after the late 
war, attracted back a large 
number of their former settlers. 
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There is a German settlement 
at Bota, near Victoria, and 
another one at Duala. They 
deal, I suppose, in every com- 
modity that they can lay their 
hands on. There are others, 
tucked away up the creeks, 
who deal exclusively in bananas, 
They grow them in a dense part 
of the country possessing an 
almost unbelievable rainfall. 
They cut the crop when they 
hear that a ship is due to 
arrive, and bring them down a 
light railway to the nearest 
stretch of river capable of 
floating six thousand tons of 
metal. Then they pray that 
nothing will prevent them get- 
ting their produce on board 
before the end of the forty-eight 
hours which is all that nature 
allows between cut and cold 
storage. 

It was on one of these ships 
that B and I booked our 
passage and settled ourselves 
down to enjoy the luxury of 
white stewards and iced German 
beer. We had no idea that one 
yellow spot on the bright green 
skin of a banana was like the 
first sign of a pestilence. We 
did not even know that some 
fifty of our ex-enemies in one 
of the ports we were to visit 
depended for their livelihood 
on growing bananas and getting 
them back to Germany before 
they ripened. We were merely 
out to enjoy ourselves, and were 
succeeding as far as the tropical 
heat and the ridiculously early 
hours of meals would let us. 

We were sitting in the lounge 
the day after leaving Victoria. 
We were steaming up 4 
river surrounded by mangrove 
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swamps. The lounge was 
divided by a glass screen reach- 
ing about a quarter of the way 
across. In one portion were 
tables covered with lace table- 
cloths at which the passengers 
drank tea or beer; in the other 
were tables without table-cloths 
at which the passengers drank 
beer or tea. This was a nicety 
which I, in search of company, 
appreciated. It kept all the 
passengers together, and enabled 
us, either by observation or 
hearsay, to get to know each 
other. 

The passengers were quite 
incredible. In the far corner, 
at a lace-covered table, sat a 
colonel of the Liberian Army, 
also on local leave. He was jet 
black, but obviously an officer 
and a gentleman; for he was 
already changed for dinner, 
against the usual custom of the 
ship, and was wearing, above 
his dinner-jacket trousers, his 
white mess-jacket and all his 
decorations. In another corner, 
sitting by herself, was a rather 
forlorn-looking Englishwoman 
of the lower middle-class. She 
was on her way to a French 
colony to marry an African 
who had been too well educated 
in Europe; and last but not 
least, amongst a score of others 
of all nationalities, sat ‘ Swan 
and Edgar.’ 

We had christened them Swan 
and Edgar the moment we first 
set eyes on them because they 
obviously demanded names as 
inseparable as David and 
Jonathan. One had a long 
black beard and the other had 
a long red beard. Between 
them was a bottle of bright 
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green liqueur, and every now 
and then a glass of it dis- 
appeared into the undergrowth. 
The stewards evidently re- 
garded them with deep sus- 
picion—a suspicion which we 
instinctively shared, more by 
virtue of their extraordinary 
clothing than from any inside 
knowledge of their potentiali- 
ties. Both wore long black 
gowns reaching to the ground, 
and on the table in front of 
them were black mushroom- 
shaped hats. The ship’s doctor, 
who was attempting to learn 
English, sat down at our table 
and gave us an explanation of 
the mystery. 

Our two bearded friends were 
missionaries bound for the 
Belgian Congo. They were 
doubtless highly respectable and 
useful members of their cloth 
on dry land in any part of the 
world, but on a ship they were 
most unwelcome. The un- 
popularity of missionaries on 
a ship dates back, I am told, 
to Jonah and the Whale. No 
mariner cares very much about 
what happened to Jonah, but 
they do care very much indeed 
about what happened to the 
ship. Consequently the two 
were regarded as almost certain 
bringers of bad luck. Whether 
or not they were responsible 
for our running on to a mud- 
bank I am not prepared to 
say. We were steaming up one 
of those monotonous stretches 
of river which seem to be 
merely clear stretches of water 
in the midst of interminable 
mangrove swamps and forest. 
There was no sign of human 
habitation of any kind, and the 
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fact that it was pouring with 
rain made the line where the 
river ended and the land began 
very difficult to see. 

The doctor told us that we 
were bound for one of the 
small German centres a little 
farther up the river, where we 
should start, at dawn the next 
day, to load the bananas that 
had already been cut and were 
waiting, at the foot of the light 
railway, for our arrival. There 
would be nothing of any in- 
terest to see, he said, except 
the handling of the ship in an 
ever narrowing river. The only 
way in which the vessel could 
be turned on reaching its desti- 
nation was by ramming her 
bows hard into the forest, and 
this was an experience to which 
we were all looking forward. 
Then suddenly, with a sort of 
squelchy noise, the six-thousand- 
ton vessel came to a full stop. 

It is a common enough oc- 
currence to get stuck in the 
mud while going up one of 
these rivers in a launch, and 
it has always struck me as a 
feat of supreme navigation to 
take a full-size ship up a stretch 
of water whose stream is con- 
tinually changing. They do it, 
however, about once a fort- 
night, and never before, I am 
told, had one of them been 
high and dry. 

The river in this part was 
tidal, and at the moment when 
we went aground the tide was 
at its highest, making a serious 
matter a thousand times worse. 
The ship’s officers, to give them 
their due, had showed a studied 
unconcern. They had said that 
we would be off in a few minutes. 


Since then the engines had been 
going full speed astern with no 
noticeable result. We asked 
what would happen if we failed 
to float her off, and were told 
that a message would have to 
be sent to Lagos for a dredger, 

I have been in a train which 
came in half in the middle, 
leaving my portion behind. [ 
have also been in a motor-car 
requiring expert repairs while 
situated between two rivers 
about to become impassable 
for six months. In both cases 
I and the others behaved ad- 
mirably. I have never, how- 
ever, seen anything to equal 
the sangfroid with which this 
cosmopolitan collection, after 
ascertaining that there was a 
three weeks’ supply of drink on 
board, accepted the probability 
of being stuck on an African 
mudbank for the fortnight that 
would have to elapse before 
there was any possibility of 
the dredger arriving. Then, in 
twos and threes, down the 
river in launches, came the 
planters. 

Up to this time nobody, 
other than those directly con- 
cerned with the running of the 
ship, had thought of anything 
more than their own personal 
comfort, but with the arrival 
of the planters, to whom even 
a few hours’ delay meant a 
very great deal, popular feeling, 
drawn presumably towards 
those who made the most noise, 
veered towards the new ar- 
rivals. The planters demanded 
instant action, and everybody 
else said it was disgraceful and 
that something ought to be 
done. 
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After about a quarter of an 
hour of heated conversation 
three men went off in the ship’s 
launch and attached a steel 
hawser to a tree. A few min- 
utes later the ship’s winches 
began to wind and pulled the 
tree into the river. Then the 
launch went astern carrying 
the anchors, the idea being 
to drop them about fifty yards 
down-stream and that we should 
attempt to pull ourselves off 
backwards. 

The only result of this 
mancuvre was to break most 
of the glasses in the saloon. 
The tide was rapidly going 
down and it was obvious, even 
to the planters, that nothing 
more could be done until it 
came up again. We then lined 
the rail and gazed helplessly 
over the side. Very soon the 
water on the port side of the 
ship disappeared altogether, and 
apart from a narrow strip to 
starboard we were high and dry, 
sticking up, like an unwieldy 
giant, out of the black mud of 
the river bed. There was noth- 
ing for it but to resume the 
normal life of the ship, and as 
the bugle had already sounded 
for dinner we went into the 
saloon and sat down at our 
normal places. 

Some of the planters, seeing 
that it was hopeless to try to 
do anything more that night, 
went off up the river again, but 
the majority stayed on board 
and tried to make the best of 
a bad job. On the whole I was 
rather struck by their appear- 
ance; they seemed to me to be 
an extraordinarily fit and clean- 
looking lot of young men. They 
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were dressed, for the most part, 
in khaki tunics and breeches, 
with what we used to call 
‘trench boots’ by way of 
footwear. They made a great 
deal of noise, but were extremely 
respectful to their seniors, some 
of whom were elderly men who 
might very well have been out 
there before the war. 

After dinner we went on deck 
again, and after gazing dis- 
passionately at the black mass 
of mud all about us, we went 
into the lounge and sat down 
at the various tables. The ship’s 
orchestra played as usual, but 
the party spirit was lacking. 
The Germans tended to con- 
gregate in groups, drinking beer 
and talking in a low tone, and 
the rest of us sat in our normal 
parties feeling that somehow 
we were outcasts in a scheme of 
things in which we had ceased 
to have any importance. Only 
the Liberian colonel and a 
black lawyer from Duala sat 
unconcernedly playing cold 
poker in a corner, and Swan 
and Edgar, unconscious of the 
trouble they had caused, poured 
glass after glass of green liqueurs 
into their beards. 

At last B and I got up 
and walked once or twice up 
and down the deck. An elderly 
planter, who earlier in the 
evening had appeared to be 
the chief spokesman, was gazing 
disconsolately over the rails, 
and we went up to him and 
said good evening. He spoke 
English fluently, and little by 
little we got his story from 
him. 

His name does not matter, 
and I have forgotten it, anyway. 
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He had been a planter on the 
same estate long before the 
war, and during it he had 
fought against us in a campaign 
that had ended, for him, in the 
capture of Garua. He had 
spent the rest of the war as a 
prisoner in England, where he 
had learned to speak our lan- 
guage, and afterwards, when 
the ex-German estates came on 
the open market, he had re- 
purchased his and returned to 
the only life he knew. It had 
been a hard struggle to get 
things going again, and harder 
still to make both ends meet. 
He looked forward to the fort- 
nightly visits of the ships be- 
cause they were all he ever saw 
of his own country, and it was 
their custom, whether they had 
a shipment or not, to come on 
board. 

We asked him how often he 
went on leave. 

‘* Leave ?’’ he said. ‘‘ There 
is no leave for us. We go home 
when we can afford it. Some 
go in two years; some, like 
myself, have not been home 
since the war.’”’ We gathered 
that he had tried to let his 
assistants go regularly, but he, 
like the fine old man he was, 
had stuck it out, waiting until 
everything was going smoothly, 
and until he had enough money 
put by to warrant the ex- 
travagance of a visit to his 
fatherland. 

Until today, he told us, 
things had gradually been get- 
ting better. In fact, at last he 
had decided to go home, and 
his passage was booked on the 
boat that was due to come up 
a fortnight later. On the quay, 
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waiting for this one, was a crop 
of cut bananas that represented 
two hundred pounds of his 
capital. If we took them on 
board before they began to 
ripen, he would make ten pounds 
profit. If we failed, he could 
not go home to Germany and 
would have to start again at 
the beginning. He merely 
shrugged his shoulders when 
we sympathised with him, and 
then, apologising for not joining 
us in a ‘night-cap’ on the 
grounds of having to be at work 
early the next morning, he col- 
lected the remaining Germans, 
and, after a last word with the 
Captain, bade us good-night 
and went off in his launch into 
the darkness. 

For a few minutes we stood 
watching the flickering lights 
twisting and turning in the 
narrow stream and then, with 
a sense of desolation in a land- 
bound ship, we said good-night 
to the others and went to bed. 

I have never spent such a 
hellishly uncomfortable night. 
The only form of mosquito- 
netting was a curtain made to 
pull over the port-hole, and, as 
the steward had forgotten to 
close it, the cabin was full 
of mosquitoes. I turned the 
electric fan full blast on to the 
bed and felt as though I was 
getting cholera. I turned it off 
again and felt that I was in for 
a certain dose of blackwater. 
At last I went to sleep with it 
on and dreamed about an in- 
cident, presumably true, that 
I had heard the day before. 

It had been about an im- 
portant native chief from the 
interior who was paying his 
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first and State call on a visiting 
warship. He and his chief 
minister were shown, as is 
usual, all over the ship. It 
might have been expected that 
the sight of British sea-power 
would have impressed even a 
king of the Cameroons, but not 
so this one. To every remark 
that was made to him he 
answered ‘“ Umph,’” and his 
face registered such complete 
boredom that His Majesty’s 
Navy were in despair. At last 
someone suggested the cold 
storage. 

The procession moved into 
the bowels of the ship and 
entered the store. The cold 
had an instant effect on both 
of them, and the chief minister, 
to the great delight of his 
master, started to leap about 
like a young goat. This was too 
much for the distinguished 
visitor. Whether or not he 
expected that this Juju would 
have a permanent brightening 
effect on his Waziri, I do not 
know. At any rate he waited 
until he thought that no one 
was looking, and then secreted 
a large handful of frost in his 
handkerchief. 

In the boat going ashore 
there was a free fight. The 
chief, whose treasure had, of 
course, melted with the heat 
of the sun, accused the Waziri 
of stealing it. The boat began 
to rock as though at any 
moment it would capsize, and 
at that finale to the story I 
awoke. 

I was quite right about the 
rocking. The whole ship was 
vibrating like a voleano. My 
tooth-glass fell off the shelf 


with a loud crash. From the 
deck outside came the sound 
of people shouting, and all 
about me was the sound of 
trampling feet. I slipped on a 
dressing-gown and went out- 
side. Dawn was breaking over 
the trees and casting ‘a red 
reflection on to the water which 
had risen all about us. Stand- 
ing a little way off, their lights 
still burning, were the launches 
which had come down again 
with the early dawn, their 
occupants standing up and 
shouting, while the ship, like a 
chained Hercules, strained every 
rivet in a mighty attempt to 
loosen itself from the mud. 

At last all was ready for the 
supreme effort. The anchors 
were again carried astern. Then 
with our hearts in our mouths 
we waited for the success or 
failure of our only hope. The 
sound of winches mingled with 
the shouting, and then from 
the little boats floating on the 
river there came a drawn-out 
cheer. The ship was swaying 
gently over to starboard and 
we floated, unmistakably, on 
the surface of the water. 

For us, and for everypody 
else, this was a supreme 
moment. There was a con- 
certed rush towards the bar 
for brandy and ginger ale, and 
in that, and a dozen different 
beverages which at that hour 
in the morning should have 
turned the strongest stomach, 
we toasted Germany, England, 
and the continent of Africa. 

About mid-day we steamed, 
rather shamefacedly, into the 
anchorage at Tiko. All we 
could see through torrential 
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rain was a long wooden quay 
and a few corrugated-iron build- 
ings surrounded by dense vege- 
tation stretching as far as the 
eye could reach. Leading from 
the quay was a cutting through 
which the light railway wound 
its way into the hinterland, 
and on the quay itself were 
innumerable trucks piled high 
with bunches of green bananas. 

All that day they worked, 
forming a human chain from 
the trucks down into the hold. 
The blacks passed the bunches 
from hand to hand, while white 
overseers, water pouring from 
their saturated helmets, ex- 
amined each bunch for the 
smallest tinge of yellow. 

Bunch after bunch was 
suspect and condemned to the 
ever-growing pile on the quay- 
side, but at last it was over. 
The coolies yawned and straight- 
ened their aching backs. The 
planters shook the water out of 
their hair and eyes, and then 
they came on board to celebrate 
the saving of their crop. 

It was a very different atmo- 
sphere from the night before. 
The Germans swarmed in and 
packed the saloon. Soon the 
sound of popping champagne 
corks mingled with the laughter 
and the not  inconsiderable 
efforts of the ship’s band. 
Germans, Portuguese, French 
and Belgians mixed together 
and drank. Edgar disappeared 
amidst a crowd of laughing 
Teutons, and Swan never even 
noticed that he had gone. Then 
they took complete control of 
the saloon and started to sing. 

I shall never forget that 
In the corner of the 


scene. 
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saloon was a piano. Around it, 
their music-stands before them, 
were white-clad stewards, and 
on it, in front of it and behind 
it, were soaking khaki figures, 
Old German war tunes shook 
the roof. Work-stained Ger. 
mans danced with perspiring 
Frenchmen. We lifted our 
glasses and bellowed “ Lieber 


Augustin.” Then we stood 
to attention and sang the 
“ Marseillaise”’ and “ John 


Peel.” 

The party went on until well 
after midnight. At last, how- 
ever, the planters began to 
collect their waterproofs and 
make a move towards the gang- 
way. The beer mugs dis- 
appeared off the table, secreted 
in the folds of voluminous 


mackintoshes. They appear to 
collect these as we_ collect 
stamps. Then they went arm- 


in-arm down the gangway, 
each saying good-bye to the 
Captain who stood like a host 
at his own front door. 

We watched them clamber 
into the empty banana trucks, 
still singing and cheering. Then 
the train began to chug its way 
up the steep hill into the 
interior and out of our lives. 
In a few minutes the night 
became unbelievably quiet. 
Then, with a parting signal on 
the siren, the ship gathered 
way and slid out into the 
darkness. 

For the next two days we 
were at sea. It was a straight 
run back to Lagos, and we were 
thankful for a quiet time after 
the excitements of the last few 
days. In every port at which 
we had called there had been 
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a party on board. It is a 
custom of West Africa. In 
Europe passengers leave the 
ship to see the land. There, 
people leave the land to see 
the ship. Compared with their 
homes it is luxury. 

Duala had been like a city of 
the dead. In days of past 
prosperity it must have been 
magnificent. Evidence of Ger- 
man thoroughness was every- 
where. Solid brick buildings 
surrounded paved and well-laid 
squares, and big hotels looked 
out over gardens where foun- 
tains had once played. 

Now the hotels were empty. 
A few loungers leaned against 
the bar of the Grand Hotel 
talking to ‘Madame,’ who sat 
with her knitting at the receipt 
of custom. A Senegalese sentry 
sprawled in a battered sentry- 
box, and pi-dogs sniffed at 
the rubbish in the gutters. Of 
family life there was plenty. 
We even saw French mothers 
pushing prams about the streets. 
But of gaiety and entertain- 
ment there was none. 

Fernando Po had been inter- 
esting because of its quaintness. 
It was odd to see a two-spired 
cathedral, reminiscent of that of 
Cologne, sticking up out of a 
town of corrugated-iron roofs. 
The barracks also proved of 
interest. We were attracted 
towards it by the sound of 
music, and, to our astonishment, 
found Spaniards instead of the 
usual native troops. It was 
a surprising if not invidious 
contrast. 

In Victoria we had seen the 
Botanical Gardens, like a little 
Piece of the Riviera, with what 
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might have been a trout stream 
running through the middle. 
Behind it, reaching like a giant 
into the clouds, was the 
Cameroon Mountain, a symbol 
of the solidity of earth and a 
mockery of the puny mortals 
who had struggled for domin- 
ance beneath. it. 

We got back to Lagos feeling 
that we could start our tours 
again at the beginning. There 
we said good-bye to the ship’s 
officers, who in that short time 
had become our firmest friends. 
We were to stay there for a few 
days before going up-country, 
and our host came on board to 
bring us ashore. 

We sat in the lounge having 
a last glass of iced German 
beer. Our host asked the bar- 
man if we had given any 
trouble. 

“* English gentlemen,” he said, 
“are no trouble at all. First 
the fair captain order beer, 
then the dark captain order 
beer. We are always glad to 
see the English.” rt 

** Did nothing else happen ? ” 
asked our visitor. 

“ Nothing,” said the barman. 

It was not very much, any- 
way. <A few dozen people 
might have been ruined and 
everybody else would have had 
a@ very amusing time. We all 
have our own business to 
attend to. It is none the less 
interesting, sometimes, to pry 
into other people’s affairs, and, 
in a country where monotony 
is one’s worst enemy, one is 
grateful for the chance to get 
away from it all and to see 
something of other people’s 
lives. 
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WAR ON THE WALL. 


CAPTAIN J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, B.E. 


My meeting with M‘Tavish 
was as unusual as it proved 
interesting. A chilly March 
morning found me standing 
at one of Peking’s city gates, 
watching the Chinese troops 
streaming in from the north, 
where the standard of the 
Rising Sun already fluttered 
upon the towers of the Great 
Wall. Looked at through half- 
closed eyes, the scene differed 
little from the situation in the 
Imperial City as it must have 
appeared in the days of Wu 
San Kuei, three hundred years 
before. Through the ancient 
gateway, surmounted by the 
dilapidated tower with its curv- 
ing roof, poured what Von der 
Goltz described as a “ vast, 
spiritless host of Philistines.’ 

Clad in skins and padded 
garments, some carried rifles ; 
others bore beheading-swords, 
red-tasselled spears, and other 
medieval weapons. Before each 
unit went its banner of red, 
blue, or yellow, and behind it 
loaded mule-carts rumbled over 
the unpaved street. Occasion- 
ally there would be a break in 
the column, and a string of 
woolly Bactrian camels would 
saunter under the arch, survey- 
ing the world with their ac- 
customed superciliousness or 
growling at the maladjustment 
of their varied loads. There 
was cavalry, mounted on shaggy 
little Mongol ponies, guns on 


pack-mules, and utterly dis- 
interested infantry, plodding 
along in felt slippers. 

Suddenly a strange figure 
attracted my attention. It was 
a white man, dirtily bearded 
and dressed in a long sheepskin 
coat ; he was riding a chestnut 
pony as raw-boned and as hard- 
conditioned as himself, and 
carried a haversack on his back. 
As soon as he caught sight of 
me, he separated himself from 
the crowd of soldiery and rode 
up to where I was standing. 
“‘ Good morning,” he said, “ can 
you tell me the nearest place 
where I can get a meal and a 
bath?’ Moved by curiosity 
as much as by a sense of hos- 
pitality, I suggested that he 
should accompany me to my 
house, and set off in a rickshaw 
while he trotted slowly beside 
me. 

M‘Tavish, for this he in- 
formed me was his name, ate 
more eggs and bacon than I had 
ever seen dispatched at a sitting, 
addressing himself to the task 
with such single - mindedness 
that his mouth found no oppor- 
tunity for other employment. 
At length he paused and 
looked up at me half apolo- 
getically. ‘* Coffee? ’’ I asked. 
He sighed and made non-com- 
mittal noises. I walked to the 
sideboard and picked up a 
decanter of whisky. Seeing 
the approval in M‘Tavish’s face, 
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I poured out a couple of glasses 
and sat down again, waiting 
patiently until my guest came 
up for air. 

It now appeared that he 
was almost exhausted, but the 
medicinal contents of the 
decanter began to revive and 
stimulate him. Eventually he 
sat back in his chair and 
started to talk, at first hesi- 
tantly, but gradually faster 
and less coherently. His story 
was @ strange one, and 
but for my own knowledge of 
the places he claimed to have 
visited, I should have regarded 
it as improbable. As the morn- 
ing wore away, however, I 
became so convinced of the 
substantial truth of his narrative 
that I afterwards set it down as 
nearly as I could remember it. 


About a year ago (said 
M‘Tavish) I arrived for the 
first time in China as represen- 
tative of the firm of B——, 
which, as I expect you know, 
had undertaken to supply the 
Chinese Army with machine- 
guns. I landed at Tientsin 
and started to get in touch with 
the native officials concerned. 

Four days after my arrival 
I learned that some political 
maneuvre had led to depart- 
mental changes, with a con- 
sequent repudiation of previous 
engagements. In other words, 
the deal was off, and my 
employers in London cabled 
that my services were no 
longer required; under the 
conditions of my contract, all 
that I was entitled to were my 
expenses and passage home. 
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You can well imagine my 
predicament. I knew by pain- 
ful experience that my chances 
of obtaining employment at 
home were small, yet the 
prospect of trying to make a 
living in a strange country was 
as hopeless. In these circum- 
stances I was induced to consider 
proposals which I would other- 
wise have dismissed as immoral 
or imprudent. 

In the latter half of last 
month (although it seems ages 
ago to me now) I was dicing for 
drinks at the bar in one of those 
groups which, in the China 
ports, habitually form on the 
sound of rattling. I am not, 
under normal conditions, either 
fond of drinking or of risking 
paying for drinks, but there 
seemed to be no other means 
of approaching the local 
merchants in friendly conversa- 
tion. My hand was trembling 
slightly, as my opponent had 
thrown four sixes and there 
were eight gins to be signed 
for, but when five sixes turned 
up I began to feel that this 
might be a foretaste of better 
things. 

“You always do this kind 
of thing, I suppose ? ’’ remarked 
the loser, with a rueful smile, 
as he reached for the chit. 

“On the contrary,” I an- 
swered, “this is the first bit 
of luck I have had since I 
came to China.”’ 

“Tf you really are prepared 
to take a chance,’’ mumbled a 
man who stood on the other 
side of me and who had certain 
connections with my firm, “‘ you 
might like to meet some Chinese 
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friends of mine who have asked 
me to go along this evening. 
I’m pretty sure they’ve got 
something up their sleeve, and 
there’s no harm in hearing 
what they have to say, is 
there ? ”’ 

Jones arranged to pick me 
up in his car at six o’clock, 
and we drove out of the British 
Concession into the Chinese 
city, where we wound our way 
with difficulty through narrow, 
crowded, and ill-lighted streets. 

‘Our hostess,’ explained 
Jones as we crawled along, 
“may give you a bit of a 
shock. She calls herself Miss 
Anastasia Wang. Her father 
was Prime Minister in one of 
China’s former governments, but 
she has been educated almost 
entirely abroad, studying all 
sorts of things in London, 
Paris, and Moscow; I believe 
she had to take lessons in 
Chinese when she came back. 
She is thoroughly mixed up 
in politics, and has _ been 
arrested several times, but 
she has plenty of money 
at her back somewhere, so 
is always bobbing up again. 
She professes to be a patriot, 
and is for ever talking about 
fighting the Japanese. I know 
her pretty well, as I’ve done 
a good deal of business with 
Chinese merchants through her, 
and she trusts me and anybody 
that I can vouch for. I believe 
she has some scheme on hand 
that might interest you.” 

Although I was certain that 
Jones knew far more on this 
subject, I could get no further 
information from him, and had 


to restrain my curiosity. We 
stopped in front of a doorway 
in a high whitewashed wal] 
and were ushered into a long 
room full of chattering people, 

It was a cocktail party, the 
guests being as varied in appear- 
ance and costume as one could 
expect to see anywhere. Most 
of them, though Chinese, were 
in European dress ; there were 
also a number of Chinese in 
their native gowns, and a 
sprinkling of Japanese women 
in kimonos and brightly 
coloured obi. We had not 
stood in the room for more 
than a few seconds before 
somebody emerged from the 
crowd to greet us. I was some- 
what nonplussed to find myself 
confronted with a slight figure 
dressed in a khaki military 
jacket and breeches, with a 
pale Mongoloid face and short 
black hair. My uncertainty 
about the identity and sex of 
this individual was removed by 
Jones, who said: ‘* Miss Wang, 
this is Mr M‘Tavish, whom I 
have told you about.” 

As a bachelor, forty years 
of age and of unattractive ap- 
pearance, I felt embarrassed 
by the intense interest with 
which our hostess appeared 
to regard me, as well as by 
doubts whether she preferred 
to be treated as a man or 4 
woman. With a whisky-and- 
soda in my hand, however, 
I allowed myself to be separated 
from Jones and led to a less 
noisy corner of the room, where 
I was introduced to a middle- 
aged Chinaman in a blue silk 
gown and black jacket, with 
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the face and build of a Laughing 
Buddha. He held out his hand 
in the Western fashion, but 
appeared to have no knowledge 
of English. Miss Wang inter- 
preted. “This gentleman is 
General Tang Cheng-fu,’’ she 
explained, speaking English 
with an accent not unlike that 
of a Frenchwoman. “ He is 
the representative in Tientsin 
of the Governor of Jehol. You 
will know that the Japanese 
army is intending to invade 
that province.” 

General Tang smiled genially 
and handed me a visiting-card 
with his name in Chinese 
characters. 

“To make a tall story 
short,” began Miss Wang, 
“Qeneral Tang requires the 
services of a foreign engineer 
for certain work under the 
Government of Jehol. As there 
is a risk of interference by the 
Japanese, it is not possible to 
guarantee permanent employ- 
ment, but,’ she continued, 
watching my face in order to 
detect any misgivings on my 
part, “the fees will be on a 
scale most generous; that is 
to say, two thousand dollars 
Mexican per the month.” 

The sum mentioned, at that 
time equivalent to nearly a 
hundred pounds, ‘ undermined 
my natural caution and 
caused me to make further 
inquiries. ‘“‘ Youremployment,”’ 
Miss Wang explained, “ will be 
of a nature advisory, and will 
have reference to the defences 
and armaments of the Chinese 
forces in Jehol. You will please 
excuse?’ and she was 


swallowed up by the frantic 
throng. 

General Tang continued to 
beam upon me with his totally 
unmilitary face. Our hostess’s 
khaki uniform bobbed into view 
once more. ‘“ Excuse,’’ she 
resumed; ‘the journey to 
Jehol will be, naturally, a 
voyage sufficiently uncomfort- 
able, but we have arranged 
complete facilities for you. I 
am also authorised to hand you 
the sum of two thousand dollars 
at the moment when you ascend 
this post.” 

Although I had had cause 
enough to mistrust agreements 
made in China, a hundred 
pounds in advance was not to 
be lightly rejected by a man 
in my position, and yet it 
seemed that acceptance of the 
offer might involve legal or 
even personal risks. I was 
about to ask further questions 
when a boy approached and 
handed General Tang an en- 
velope on a tray. The General 
opened it, scanned the contents, 
and hurriedly passed the paper 
to Miss Wang, who, after glanc- 
ing round to see if anyone 
were listening, said in a low 
voice: ‘Mr M‘Tavish, this 
telegram informs us that the 
Japanese troops crossed the 
frontier of Jehol this morning. 
I must excuse myself for asking 
you to make the decision.” 


I caught the Peking express. 
As we crossed the brown plain 
and approached the junction 
of Fengtai I had my first 
view of the hills, which 
stretched away to the north- 











west, a jagged leaden strip 
dividing the frosty blue sky 
from the barren surface of the 
plain. My enthusiasm for the 
journey before me was tem- 
pered by the sight of the snow 
with which the summits were 
sprinkled. Soon after leaving 
the junction the train ran 
through a gateway in the 
southern wall of Peking. 
We came to a jerky halt in a 
long, bare station, and the 
carriage windows were besieged 
by baggage coolies. I aban- 
doned myself and my two suit- 
cases to the representative of 
the Hotel des Wagons-Lits. 
Passing through the Water Gate, 
we found the hotel conveniently 
placed within a few paces of 
the city wall, in the Legation 
Quarter. 

In accordance with the in- 
structions which I had received 
in Tientsin, I gave my name to 
the Chinese clerk at the desk, 
and settled myself in a corner 
of the vast, dimly lighted hall. 
Presently I saw the clerk direct- 
ing a stranger towards me. He 
was a young Chinaman in 
European clothes, who, after a 
diffident approach, addressed 
me in pretty good English. 
“ Please,’”’ he said, “you are 
perhaps Mr Ma - ta - fei? ”’ 
“* Approximately,’”? I replied, 
and handed him my card. 

My visitor described himself 
in English as Mr Hercules Wu, 
having adopted, like many 
coloured people, a name which 
would advertise his foreign 
education. He appeared to 
have been appointed a sort of 
press representative and propa- 
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gandist for the Nanking Govern. 
ment, and it had been arranged 
at Tientsin that we were to 
travel to Jehol together. 

Mr Wu was apologetically 
disconcerting about the onward 
journey. The city of Jehol lies 
a hundred and fifty miles north- 
east of Peking, separated from 
it by that extensive range of 
mountains which sweeps from 
the sea-coast at Shanhaikuan 
across to the western Mongolian 
deserts. The only direct route 
was just passable by motor-cars 
during the dry months of winter, 
and on this my employers had 
counted for my rapid trans- 
portation to the scene of my 
labours. The Japanese invasion, 
however, had caused something 
like a panic in Peking ; the city 
gates were closed at dusk, and 
were apt to be shut at uncertain 
intervals during the day. The 
crux of the matter was that it 
was impossible to obtain the use 
of any vehicle, horse-drawn or 
mechanical. I was surprised to 
hear that the military authori- 
ties would be unable to help 
us in this matter, but I had 
yet to learn that officialdom’s 
right hand often knoweth not 
what its left hand doeth. 

It was in these circumstances 
that I was compelled to 
acquiesce in Mr Wu’s plans. 
He disappeared into the city, 
vouchsafing no more information 
than that I should be prepared 
to start at dawn. 

He duly reappeared in my 
room at five in the morning, 
accompanied by a fur-capped 
and primitive - looking fellow 
who resembled an Eskimo rather 
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than a Chinaman. Wu himself 
was dressed in a long sheepskin 
coat with the wool outside, and 
carried @ similar garment for 
my own use, together with a 
fur head-dress and a pair of 
felt knee-boots. He shook me 
warmly by the hand and intro- 
duced his companion as Lao 
Yang, apparently hired locally 
to attend us. Lao Yang’s un- 
shaven face crinkled into a 
semi-toothless grin, and un- 
intelligible noises came from 
his chest. 

I was made to understand 
that my baggage would have to 
consist of a single haversack, so, 
after collecting my flask and a 
change of garments, I followed 
Hercules and his man down the 
stairs and to the front door of 
the hotel. 

Here, in the half-light, was 
a terrifying spectacle. Three 
polygonal ponies, their gaunt- 
ness partly concealed by a trail- 
ing mist of hair, were standing 
apparently asleep, the rope 
reins held by three muffled 
attendants. ‘* Please,’ said Wu, 
motioning me towards one of 
the creatures. ‘‘ But break- 
fast——”’ I began. ‘“‘ Excuse 
me,” replied Mr Wu. ‘ We 
must strike the trail while it is 
hot. Breakfast perhaps at an 
inn outside the city ; if we stay 
too long we may be stopped.” 

This hurried and clandestine 
departure seemed out of place 
in a government employee, but 
I knew that it was useless to 
argue, and approached the 
animal indicated. As soon as 
the pony smelt me he snorted 
loudly and shot sideways across 
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the road, slipping up in the 
process. His keeper tried to 
drag him back to me, but the 
creature had evidently never 
before encountered a foreigner, 
and the help of three men was 
required to place me and my 
sheepskin coat in the saddle. 
Hercules Wu was hardly more 
fortunate, since a coat had to 
be thrown over his mount’s 
head to stop him bucking. The 
only one who seemed to meet 
no difficulty was Lao Yang, 
who laid his sturdy form across 
his pony’s back to the accom- 
paniment of loud and abusive 
cries. 

Out we trotted, following 
the dusty cart-track along the 
side of Hatamen Street. Our 
chargers, evidently fresh from 
Mongolia, shied at everything 
they saw, even the early 
morning carts and rickshaws. 
We reached the gate at the 
north-east corner of Peking, 
finding that only one door was 
open, but the sleepy sentries 
never stopped us or asked for 
passports, probably because it 
did not matter who left the city 
so long as undesirables were 
prevented from coming in. 

We rode all day through 
a yellow, dusty plain, utterly 
devoid of winter vegetation, 
while the jagged blue skyline 
remained maddeningly distant. 
The north wind, blowing in a 
temperature of zero Fahrenheit, 
filled our eyes and ears with 
sand, and coated our teeth with 
grit. Hercules Wu made a 
praiseworthy attempt at keep- 
ing up @ conversation. Lao 
Yang trotted silently behind us. 
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“The Chinese of today,’’ ob- 
served my companion through 
his high fur collar, “‘ are not like 
the Chinese of two years ago. 
They have been driven to the 
Ultima Thule, and find them- 
selves on the horns of a chimera. 
There is no doubt that they are 
now ready to make the supreme 
sacrifice.”’ 

‘“‘ But I understand that your 
army cannot compare with that 
of the Japanese, at least as far 
as equipment goes. If you all 
make the supreme sacrifice, 
there will be nobody left to 
appreciate it.” 

“ Better to die as broken 
jade,”’ retorted Mr Wu, “ than 
to live as a whole tile.” 

That evening we entered a 
hamlet among some bare willows, 
and put up in what passed for 
an inn. ‘Through the efforts 
of our Sancho, we were pre- 
sented with bowls of unpiped 
macaroni and cups of tea full 
of dust and twigs. Wu, seated 
cross-legged on the k’ang and 
conversing through mouthfuls 
of paste, seemed remarkably 
adaptable to his new situation, 
but I was too tired to do any- 
thing but empty my bowl, take 
a dram from my flask, and roll 
myself up in my overcoat, un- 
warmed by the smoking brush- 
wood whose reek filled the hovel. 

I awoke cold and jaded. 
As I struggled up, Hercules 
Wu opened his eyes and slowly 
bestirred himself. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr Ma,” he said with a 
smile, ‘‘I hope you have been 
comfortable.”’ ‘I hope so,” I 
replied, and walked stiffly out 
into the frosty sunrise. Our 
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faithful groom soon followed 
me, and busied himself with 
brushing the frost out of the 
rug-like coats of the ponies, 

We jogged on towards the 
beckoning hills, every step 
causing me to rise from the 
saddle higher than would be 
considered orthodox. In view 
of the advertised plans for 
the Chinese defence of Jehol, 
I was struck by the deserted 
character of the road and by 
the absence of military traffic 
in either direction. When I 
mentioned this to my guide, 
he answered: ‘ Because the 
Chinese are a peace - loving 
people, therefore we do not 
prepare for war.” 

At noon we crossed a broad, 
sandy watercourse, on the far 
side of which rose the four 
gate-towers of a walled city. 
As we clattered up the cobbled 
approach on the far bank, we 
were challenged by a sentry 
clad in sheepskins, wearing a 
Mauser pistol in his belt and 
a curved beheading-sword upon 
his back. Wu held a short 
conversation with him, after 
which we were conducted by 
another soldier into the narrow 
main street of the town, and 
eventually dismounted before 
a yamen guarded by two men 
with rifles. 

In a room furnished with a 
table, chairs, and two brass 
spittoons, we were received by 
a genial, orange-faced officer 
with long, drooping moustaches. 
We exchanged visiting-cards, 
and Wu handed him a rice- 
paper document covered with 
Chinese characters and red seals. 
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The garrison commander, for 
so he was, talked long and 
earnestly, politely including me 
in the conference by periodically 
tuning in my direction and 
roaring with laughter. Pres- 
ently we were shown into an 
adjoining room, where steaming 
powls of pork and obscure 
vegetation were set before us. 
Departure resolved itself into 
a contest in courtesy, since 
it appears to be the custom 
in China for the host to remain 
powing out his guests until 
they are mounted, and for the 
guests to refuse to mount until 
the host has turned away. 
After a compromise had been 
reached, we continued our 
journey through the east gate, 
and followed the stony river- 
bed until we came to a smaller 
walled town called Shih-Hsia. 
Dusk was falling, and soldiers 
were laboriously closing the 
gates, but we carried a letter 
from the General who had 
entertained us at mid-day, and 
were admitted through the 
nalrow opening that remained. 
The Commander at Shih-Hsia, 
who resembled a Chinese Fal- 
staff, open-heartedly lodged us 
in the house of a local mer- 
chant. We spent the night in 
an unventilated room nominally 
heated by a bowl of glowing 
charcoal and avoided asphyxi- 
ation by the simple expedient 
of surreptitiously perforating 
the paper window. We made 
an excellent breakfast of boiled 
eggs floating in soup, although 
my efforts to fish them out with 
chopsticks gave rise to un- 
concealed mirth on the part 
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of Lao Yang and the other 
attendants. 

After a late start, we began 
to climb the foothills to the 
north of Shih-Hsia, and before 
us on the nearing mountains 
at last appeared the watch- 
towers of the Great Wall. The 
road became steeper and more 
stony, and the bare hills began 
to tower over us, thinly covered 
by a ragged mantle of snow. 
We overtook a battalion of 
fur-clad soldiers, their baggage 
(such as it was) slung from 
carrying poles on the tough 
shoulders of followers; they 
did not appear capable of en- 
countering a modern army, but 
Wu assured me that the 
Japanese would be unable to 
make full use of their superior 
equipment in the mountains, 
and that one Chinaman was 
in himself equal to three of 
his enemy. I replied that 
there was an analogous tradition 
in connection with the British 
Army. 

In a narrow gorge we came 
up with an officer (distinguished 
by his Sam Browne belt) wear- 
ing the white collar-badge of 
an engineer, who told us that 
his duty consisted in ordering 
the inhabitants of villages on 
the road to prepare tea for the 
troops as they passed through. 
My guide took occasion to 
point out that this illustrated 
the versatility of Chinese 
military training. 

Two incidents caused me 
misgiving: first, we met a 
long column of camels coming 
down from the hills, each loaded 
with four unopened boxes which 











I concluded contained ammuni- 
tion; and shortly afterwards 
we encountered three motor- 
lorries, picking their way in 
low gear among the boulders, 
and filled with richly dressed 
women and children. Even 
Wu’s statement that the camels 
were carrying captured stores 
failed to convince me that we 
were travelling in the right 
direction. 

At about eleven o’clock we 
rode into the fascinating town 
of Kupeikou, the gateway of 
Jehol. It is an unfenced city, 
clinging to both sides of the 
Great Wall, which twists like 
a petrified snake along the 
crest of the range as far as the 
eye can see. Struggling up a 
steep slope, we came to the 
temple of Kuan Ti, the god of 
War, which turned out to be 
the headquarters of the garrison. 
The sentries, who also acted 
as horse - holders, were pic- 
turesquely equipped with long 
spears from which depended 
tassels of red hair. The General 
himself, with a bald, egg-like 
head, rode up as we dismounted, 
and, after scanning Wu’s papers, 
invited us to lunch. 

Through the doorway of the 
dining-room, which frequently 
opened to admit armed ruffians 
bearing bowls of steaming food, 
I could look down upon the 
broad, sandy river-bed that 
lay below the far side of the 
Wall, and contemplate the snow- 
capped peaks which piled one 
upon another to the north. 
Nearer at hand spread the 
grey-tiled roofs of the little 
town, and the narrow streets 
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swarming with soldiers, camels, 
carts, and ponies. 

Mr Wu at length intimated 
that we must push on, and our 
ponies were brought to the 
temple gate. I tried to mount 
in such a manner that due 
regard would be paid to numer- 
ous sore parts of my person, 
while the horse-holder held the 
pony’s head down with the full 
weight of his body. This did 
not prevent Wu’s pony from 
seizing the tail of my long 
sheepskin in his mouth, and, as 
Wu put it, “my bottom was 
broken.”’ 

Passing through the ruinous 
archway that leads out of China, 
we followed the winding river- 
bed that I had seen from the 
temple on the wall. At frequent 
intervals we had to dismount 
in order to cross the meandering 
stream, now turned to ice, 
which in summer swells to 
flood the valley. This was the 
main road to Jehol. 

Towards evening we overtook 
a solitary native riding a donkey, 
and my companions entered 
into a lively conversation with 
him. As they talked, Mr Wu's 
face grew grave, and I learnt 
that our new acquaintance was 
strongly advising us to avoid 
the village at which we would 
otherwise have spent the night. 
It appeared that the troops 
billeted at that place were of 
an acquisitive and unpolished 
nature, and that any mounted 
traveller unfortunate enough to 
encounter them could be certain 
of having to continue his journey 
on foot. It was evident that 
Hercules was shocked at this 
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report, and he explained to me 
that in China the soldier’s 
trade was despised to an extent 
only approached by the national 
attitude towards barbers; his 
discourse became less martial 
and he urged that we should 
follow a detour that the stranger 
knew. 

We accordingly turned to the 
left out of the main valley, and 
rode in single file along what 
was little better than a goat- 
track. As dusk settled in the 
hills and an icy wind began to 
blow down to us from the snow- 
drifts, we came to a mud-walled 
enclosure with high wooden 
gates. After a good deal of 
knocking and shouting we were 
admitted by a shaggy individual 
who was visibly relieved at 
seeing that we were not armed, 
and were lodged in a series of 
little earthen cubicles, while our 
animals were turned loose in 
the yard. 

We passed the night shiver- 
ing in our sheepskins. ‘“ The 
superior man,’ observed Wu, 
“takes little account of hunger 
and cold when his mind is set 
upon honour and virtue,” and 
he had the impudence to lecture 
me upon the stoicism of the 
Chinese as compared with the 
degeneracy of the Occidental. 
“In such a way,’’ he persisted, 
“the Japanese soldiers, who 
have imitated the armies of the 
West, will be flabbergasted by 
our fierceness and righteous- 
ness.” I feigned sleep. 

Sunrise found us climbing 
a steep mule-track winding 
heavenwards from behind the 
hamlet, led by a small boy 


wearing padded coat and panta- 
loons and a wild head-dress of 
goat’s hair. As we reached the 
snow-line we had to dismount 
and breathlessly drag our mulish 
chargers after us. The view 
from the summit, however, was 
one to divert our attention from 
the painfulness of the ascent ; 
wherever I looked I saw the 
white peaks tossed up like the 
breakers of some gigantic sea, 
devoid of life or movement save 
for a solitary hawk hanging in 
the half-veiled firmament. Wu’s 
Chinese ideas of fitness were 
outraged by the scene. ‘ Too 
wild,’’ he observed, turning up 
his coat collar to cover his 
mouth. ‘Too wild and tellible.”’ 

The descent once more into 
the world of boulders and dead 
grass made us wish that we had 
brought mules instead of ponies, 
for the steepness of the track 
frequently caused our animals 
to slip and stumble. It was 
nearly mid-day when we joined 
a wide, arid watercourse which 
was probably the continuation 
of our original road. 

Here were signs of military 
activity: strings of camels, 
carrying supplies to the front, 
bodies of ill-equipped but cheer- 
ful infantry, batteries of pack 
artillery, both ancient and 
modern. We overtook a regi- 
ment of grey-clad horsemen 
with carbines slung across 
their backs, and met a column 
of five motor-lorries flying 
the three-cornered flag of the 
Governor. Hercules Wu could 
not miss this opportunity. “I 
am sure, Mr Ma, that in your 
country you have not seen such 
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a display of brazen gallantry. 
Our China is at last unwakened, 
and our four hundred million 
people are massing to crush the 
usurper. We have indeed be- 
come a powerful and warlike 
nation.” 

I was relieved when we halted 
at. a village clustered round a 
single inn, whose mud-walled 
yard was full of kneeling camels. 
The place was swarming with 
soldiers, but Lao Yang assured 
us that he would be able to 
water and feed our ponies, and 
led them off down the street. 
We entered the inn, which 
seemed to consist of one large 
room, in the centre of which a 
blindfolded donkey was turning 
a mill-stone; white, creamy 
bean curd ran out from beneath 
the stone and dripped into an 
earthen bowl. The various 
tables and stools were fully 
occupied by armed men, but 
some of them good-humouredly 
made room for us and we 
obtained two bowls of macaroni. 

After paying the equivalent 
of a penny for our meal, we 
walked out into the road to 
look for Lao Yang and the 
ponies. They had been gone 
an hour, but there were no 
signs of them, and my com- 
panion began to make anxious 
inquiries. Nobody seemed to 
know anything about them, and 
we had started to make a 
personal search when we saw 
two of the animals being led 
into the caravanserai by a 
soldier. Wu stood spellbound 
and said nothing, but I guessed 
what had happened. Seeing 
that he was not prepared to do 
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anything about it, I followed 
the ponies into the yard, dis- 
regarding Wu’s cries of distress 
and warning. ‘‘ Wei!” I called 
to the soldier, collecting the 
few words that I had picked up 
on the road. ‘ Wo-ti ma (my 
horses)!’’ The man’s vacant 
expression betrayed fear, and 
I hoped that boldness had won 
the day, but two or three others, 
variously armed with rifles or 
Mauser pistols, slouched up to 
see what was happening. “ Wo- 
ti ma,’’ I repeated, taking hold 
of my own pony by the reins. 
At this an ugly look came 
over the faces of the soldiers, 
and one of them spoke to me 
in what I gathered were most 
uncomplimentary terms; I 
caught the expression “ Yang 
kuei-tzu (foreign devil),’’ which 
is so popular among the work- 
ing people. My next step was 
decided for me by one of the 
men, who thrust the muzzle of 
his rifle against my chest and 
unmistakably demanded my 
instant departure. It ‘was 
evident that to carry this dis- 
pute further would end either 
in my early death or in my 
detention by whatever local 
authority existed, so I decided 
to break off the engagement 
while it was still possible, 
and retreated in the same un- 
hurried manner as is desirable 
when disengaging oneself from 
a ferocious dog. 

I sought obscurity and Mr 
Wu, finding both in a burial 
grove just north of the village. 
Hercules was very distressed. 

‘6 We Chinese,” said he, “* hate 
war and militarism, and no 
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good son becomes a soldier. 
These men are no better than 
pandits. As the Christian Bible 
says, ‘They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.’ 
The soul of our people yearns 
for virtue and righteousness, 
and by this means we shall be 
an example to the great nations 
of the world.” 

“That is as it may be,’ I 
replied, “‘ but we shall not find 
virtue or righteousness here. 
Why don’t you show our 
papers to one of the officers 
here, and demand that the 
proper facilities be given us ? ”’ 

“Tt cannot be,’ answered 
my friend, with the faint laugh 
a Chinaman often uses when 
despondent. ‘* These soldiers 
belong to General Feng; they 
are very bad, and will do 
us no good. It will be better 
to make ourselves rare.”’ 

I suggested that the only 
course left was to wait till 
nightfall, and then try sur- 
reptitiously to recover the 
ponies. Wu was aghast at 
the idea, but as he had no 
other plan to suggest, we sat 
huddled miserably among the 
stunted cypress throughout the 
afternoon, watching bodies of 
troops and transport passing on 
the road before us. In vain I 
scanned the village street for 
signs of Lao Yang, but as dusk 
gathered I began to realise 
that we would not see him or 
his pony again. 

As soon as it was possible 
to leave the grove without 
the risk of being seen, I rose 
stiffly from my grave-mound 
and somewhat brusquely asked 
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Wu whether he were coming 
with me. He picked up his 
haversacks and followed re- 
luctantly and cautiously across 
the deserted road. Lights 
twinkled among the silhouetted 
houses, and raucous voices 
chattered behind the mud-built 
walls. All outdoor movement 
had ceased, and we crept un- 
observed up the slope command- 
ing the yard behind the inn. 
Skirting the houses beside this 
building, at a sufficient distance 
to ensure that no sentry could 
see us, we crept on all fours up 
to the earthen wall of the yard. 
I could hear my companion’s 
teeth chattering behind me. 

Arrived at the foot of the 
wall, we looked carefully ta 
right and left, and then slowly 
I raised myself till I was 
standing flat against it. ‘‘ Help 
me over,” I whispered, “ and 
then go back and wait in the 
grove; take all the haversacks 
with you.” 

Hercules, to his credit, said 
nothing, but put his arms round 
my knees and assisted me to 
reach the top of the wall. 
Not being very active, I found 
myself sprawling clumsily over 
the crumbled coping, and a 
final push from Wu toppled 
me on to the flat roof of a 
shelter built against the inner 
side. It was too late to turn 
back, and I flattened myself 
on the roof before taking a 
quick look round. On the far 
side of the yard the paper 
windows of the inn glowed red 
in the darkness, and farther 
to the left I could just make 
out a pair of closed wooden 
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gates. Most of the ponies 
seemed to be tethered to the 
walls or to picket-ropes, while 
from an outhouse on the right 
came the voices of several 
men in conversation. Nobody, 
however, was moving about, 
so I slipped down from the 
roof and began to crawl along 
the fouled ground towards the 
gates, which I found to be tied 
together with a grass rope. 

I untied the rope, leaving 
the gates closed, and turned 
my attention to the nearest 
animals. Several of the ponies 
near the gate had been aroused 
by my presence, and were 
shifting about uneasily, swish- 
ing their tails and stamping. 
I approached the first in the 
line and tried to soothe him 
as I undid his head-rope; I 
was fairly successful in this, 
and was delighted to find that 
the ponies had been left saddled. 
The third animal, however, 
strongly resented my touch, 
and backed away from me as 
I seized his halter. 

In this way I found myself 
holding on to three ponies, 
one of which was struggling 
to get away and threatening 
to upset the others. At last 
I was compelled to let him go, 
and I led the remaining pair as 
quickly as I could towards the 
gates, which we pushed open 
in our stride. As we passed 
through, that confounded loose 
pony clattered across the frozen 
yard, loudly whinnying. I 
scrambled on to one of my 
prizes, an act which I would 
ordinarily not have attempted 
without Lao Yang’s assistance. 
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I managed to hold grimly op 
to the head-rope of the other 
pony, and urged them into a 
fast trot, just as confused shout- 
ing broke out in the enclosure 
behind me. 

Above the noise of the hoofs 
I heard several random shots 
fired from the direction of the 
inn, but as the animals were 
by this time quite out of 
control I was unable to alter 
their course, and we dashed 
straight down the middle of 
the road, past the cypress 
grove, and on into the unseen 
country beyond. Then, as I 
might have foreseen, my charger 
stumbled on the rough going 
and crumpled sickeningly on 
the iron-hard ground. Dazed 
and hurt as I was, I succeeded 
in holding on to my reins, 
but the led pony dragged his 
head-rope through my frozen 
fingers and disappeared into 
the gloom. 

Impelled by the divergent 
forces of terror and exhaustion, 
I limped painfully off the track, 
dragging a somewhat chastened 
pony behind me, and made 
for the higher ground. I could 
hear no more shooting, but 
moving lights were visible in 
the distant village, and I went 
on climbing until I could only 
just see the road. The hope- 
lessness of the situation was 
beginning to impress itself on 
my mind, when I caught sight 
of a single figure running slowly 
below me. As the man appeared 
to be unarmed, I took a chance 
and called out, ‘Mr Wu!” at 
the same time preparing to 
mount in case I were wrong. 
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I was not wrong; Wu, in 
his hiding-place, had heard me 
clatter past, and had desper- 
ately attempted to follow me. 
We wasted few words, but 
instinctively moved on, not 
following the track, but keeping 
near enough to it to avoid 
losing the way. We decided 
to take it in turns to ride 
the pony, and I was insisting 
(not unselfishly) on Wu taking 
the first turn, when we heard 
hoofs on the road in front. 
Hercules, confident that no- 
body would be riding a horse 
at that hour, rightly assumed 
that our runaway was on 
his way back to the stable, 
and we successfully blocked his 
path. 

I prefer not to dwell upon 
the miseries of that night, 
which we spent alternately 
ridng and walking, for our 
feet and fingers were soon 
numbed by periods in the 
saddle. Hercules spoke little, 
or else I did not hear him, and 
daylight found us in a semi- 
stupefied condition on the out- 
skirts of a small unwalled town 
called Luanping. It was full 
of soldiers, every inn and house 
being occupied by troops, so 
we sought out the command- 
ing officer and showed him our 
papers. This gentleman, re- 
splendent with gold teeth, 
belonged, apparently, to the 
correct army ; for he expressed 
great distress at our recent 
experiences and  hospitably 
entertained us and our animals 
in the building of the local 
chamber of commerce. He 
eventually left us to the care 
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of several rather’ timid 
merchants who appeared im- 
pelled to give us the best of 
everything, and one of them 
even offered me his pipe. 

Feeling a little stronger, we 
set off under the clear sky and 
frosty sun of the early afternoon, 
having said good-bye to a 
polite aide-de-camp who ex- 
plained that his commander 
had been so drunk at dinner 
that he was unable to honour 
us in person. Our road led us 
over a range of snow-smeared 
hills by a steep pass which 
narrowed to a short passage 
between high walls of rock, 
and from the summit we had 
our first view of Jehol City. 

In a vast amphitheatre of 
ragged hills, thinly blanketed 
with snow and capped by rock- 
piles of fantastic shape, lay 
a cluster of single-storeyed grey- 
tiled houses, gathered about 
the gates of a great park, a 
thousand undulating acres en- 
closed by a miniature Great 
Wall. The town, which must 
have changed little with the 
years, has grown up round 
the old Summer Palace of the 
Manchu Emperors. 

As we descended the hill and 
rode into the main street, 
Hercules Wu’s spirits revived. 
“* At this far-flung outpost of 
China,’ he cried, ‘‘ our thin red 
lines, filled with the martial 
tradition of their ancestors, will 
repel the enemy as your Canute 
drove back the waves.” He 
was fortified in this belief by 
the news, obtained from some 
soldiers whom we passed, that 
the Minister of Finance had 
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himself journeyed to Jehol from 
Nanking, and had personally 
conveyed money for the pay 
of the troops. It appeared that 
the men, who had received little 
but opium as remuneration for 
their services during the past 
few months, were most en- 
thusiastic and were pouring 
into the front line with or 
without orders. The walls of 
many of the houses were covered 
with posters of the most lurid 
description, representing the 
shooting, bayoneting, and tor- 
turing of Chinese by diabolical- 
looking Japanese soldiers ; but 
these pictures seemed to my 
uncultured Western mind more 
likely to terrorise a timid people 
than inspire it to resistance. 
The narrow streets were 
crowded with troops in every 
conceivable order of dress, 
armed with weapons varying 
from spears and _ beheading- 
swords to automatic rifles. We 
rode on to the palace gates, 
which were guarded by a pair 
of stone lions and a sentry 
almost entirely enclosed in a 
fur cap and long grey coat. 
Wu presented his papers. We 
were told that everyone in the 
(tovernor’s yamen was occupied 
with the arrival and distribution 
of the pay, but that Marshal 
Tang would see us some time 
during the following morning. 
We made our way to the 
telegraph office, and Hercules 
sent off a message to Peking, 
extolling the military virtues 
of the people and army in Jehol. 
He paid an apparently out- 
rageous amount for his de- 
spatch, exchanged visiting-cards 
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with the telegraphist, and led 
me away in search of quarters, 

We were lodged in a small 
inn built round a brick-paved 
courtyard, and, for the first 
time in many days, occupied a 
room superior to the accom- 
modation of our beasts. 

The presence of a bowl of 
glowing charcoal enabled me to 
sleep during the first half of 
that night without my overcoat, 
but our rest was interrupted 
by the arrival, at eleven o’clock, 
of a caller in the shape of 
Colonel Feng, one of the Mar- 
shal’s staff officers. Feng spoke 
little English, but with Wu's 
help I was able to converse 
with him. He explained, as if 
it was the most ordinary thing 
in the world, that the recent 
invasion necessitated the mili- 
tarisation of all activities in 
the province, and that I had 
been appointed Inspector of 
Ordnance with the rank of 
Shang-hsiao (Colonel). He even 
went so far as to present me 
with a highly ornamental sword, 
the blade of which bent like 
a reed before the draught from 
the curtained doorway. Colonel 
Feng was only twenty-eight, or 
twenty-nine by Chinese reckon- 
ing, but bemoaned the slowness 
of promotion, admitting, how- 
ever, that his staff appoint- 
ment enabled him to make 
considerable provision for his 
old age. 

Owing to the combined effects 
of the charcoal and our noc- 
turnal visitation, I awoke with 
a bad headache and a throat 
like the inside of a stove-pipe, 
and was glad to be idle until 
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Feng reappeared at half-past 
jen with a carriage. We were 
received at the palace by a 
portly Manchu with a red 
moustache, who was said to 
have become Chief of the 
Governor’s Household owing to 
his zealous and successful efforts 
to supply the Marshal with 
concubines. As he led us to a 
waiting-room, I became aware 
of an atmosphere of packing ; 
the courtyards were full of 
women, many of them dressed 
in rich silks, while carts and 
coolies were busily removing 
bundles or cases. 

We had been sitting over 
cigarettes and tea for about 
five minutes, when the un- 
familiar sound of an aircraft 
engine fell on our ears. Every- 
one ran into the yard and gazed 
up into the clear sky. Circling 
low over the town was a 
Japanese aeroplane, with the 
Red Suns visible on its wings. 
“Now what are we going to 
do?’ I asked Wu, uncertain 
whether it would be better to 
stay indoors or out. ‘ Your 
nearest aircraft are at Peking, 
a hundred and fifty miles away.’ 
“We are prepared,” answered 
Wu, edging towards a doorway. 
“T am informed that there are 
twelve anti-airplane cannon on 
strategic posts embracing the 
city.” “Well, now is their 
chance,” I said. ‘ Too high, 
too high,’ rejoined Hercules, 
only to be contradicted by an 
outbreak of rifle and machine- 
gun fire all over the town. The 
noise delighted the spectators, 
until the rattle of falling bullets 
induced them to seek cover; 


the aeroplane contented itself 
with dropping a shower of 
leaflets, and flew leisurely 
away over the mountains. Wu 
stepped out once more into 
the open, and jotted down 
a telegram announcing the re- 
pulse of an enemy air attack. 

One of the Governor’s body- 
guard, armed with two Mauser 
pistols, sought us out and con- 
ducted us to the audience 
chamber. The place still re- 
tained something of imperial 
splendour, though the long, 
black - lacquer table was 
scratched and dull, and bronze 
lions competed feebly with 
lustrous brass cuspidors. We 
sat for about ten minutes at 
the lacquer table, till at last a 
pair of age-worn curtains was 
drawn apart, and Marshal Tang, 
accompanied by Colonel Feng 
and another officer, advanced 
into the room. 

The Governor, built like a 
small gorilla, wore a fur cap and 
the khaki uniform of a general. 
He boasted a drooping grey 
moustache, and seemed to be 
about forty years of age. He 
had, so I was informed, the 
reputation of being in greater 
sympathy with horses than with 
men, and was said to be expert 
in the art of firing at a target 
while riding at full gallop. We 
bowed gravely to each other, 
after which the Marshal seated 
himself in a dusty wooden chair 
carved in a design of birds, and 
the rest of us ranged ourselves 
on seats at either side of him. 
Wu_ interpreted, while the 
Governor made a staccato but 
complimentary speech express- 
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ing his appreciation of my 
having undertaken an arduous 
journey in order to place my 
technical knowledge at his ser- 
vice. Thinking the time was 
ripe for me to ask a few ques- 
tions, I inquired naively what 
I was expected to do. 

“Tt is a matter of regret to 
me,” replied Tang, “ that I do 
not at present know the position 
of my troops. Searching in- 
vestigations are now being made, 
and as soon as I have ascertained 
the whereabouts of my artillery, 
I shall request you to inspect it 
and to give your valuable advice 
to the various commanders.”’ 

I began to suspect that the 
Marshal was finding my arrival 
somewhat of an embarrassment, 
and that he was hoping politely 
to terminate my engagement. 
Having involved myself so far, 
I was rashly determined to 
prolong the adventure so long 
as there was anything to be 
gained thereby. I therefore 
insisted that I should be allowed 
to go forward towards Lingyuan, 
where the foremost troops were 
reported to be, arguing that thus 
[I could not fail to gain touch 
with the artillery. As I ex- 
pected, every sort of objection 
was raised. The Marshal said 
that the fighting was now so 
close that only swords were of 
any use; Feng asserted that 
my valuable presence would be 
even more valuable at head- 
quarters, and Hercules muttered 
confidentially something about 
the uncertain morale of the 
troops. Remembering the anti- 
aircraft guns that were said to 
be defending the city, I next 


asked that I might inspect 
them. A _ hurried discussion 
took place, and I was told, with 
a smile, that they were in such 
perfect condition that it was 
quite unnecessary to examine 
them. 

The upshot of the interview 
was that I secured reluctant 
permission to go forward on 
the following day, after signing 
a paper to say that I accepted 
responsibility for any ‘ unex- 
pected happenings.’ Mr Wu 
was detailed to look after me, 
and accepted the honour in 
his capacity of hero rather 
than of his own inclination. 
As we sat round the stove 
in the inn that evening, he 
expressed apprehension at the 
way things were going. 

‘¢ Mr Ma,’’ he remarked after 
a long silence, ‘* these gentlemen 
outside the Wall are not proving 
to be worthy of our great 
tradition; if you will excuse 
me, I should say they are 
slightly more like bandits than 
noblemen. Perhaps it would be 
better to make ourselves rare.” 

“Mr Wu,” I rejoined ; ‘“ what 
would China say of us if we 
ran away, at any rate until 
everyone else does? Face, Mr 
Wu, face.” 

Early next morning my pony 
was ready, but Wu’s bed was 
already empty. I went round 
the inn and roused the landlord. 
He expressed great surprise 
that my companion was not 
on the premises, and indicated 
that he had no knowledge oi 
his recent movements. His 
pony was in the stables, saddled, 
and I delayed an hour in case 
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he had gone out on some 


urgent business. The landlord 
reappeared and handed me a 
telegram; from Tientsin. It 
read :— 
POSSIBLE YOU MAY BE 
LEFT ALONE. IF SO ADVISE 
IMMEDIATE RETURN. 
A. W. 


How was I to interpret this 
message? Here again I was 
faced by the necessity of 
deciding between two evils. 
Montrose’s words unaccount- 
ably came to my lips— 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 


Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 


I scrambled on to my shaggy 
mount and made my way to 
the north of the town. 

The frozen mud road followed 
the great wall of the Imperial 
Park, which hid everything 
on the left hand. On my right 
was a high ridge crowned by 
fantastic, snow-powdered rocks. 
After a couple of miles the 
wall suddenly abandoned the 
road and climbed steeply up 
a hill to the left, at the foot of 
which squatted a large number 
of grey-clad soldiers. Several 
of these men seized their rifles 
and pointed them at me, so 
I hurriedly produced my papers 
and waved them about amicably. 
One, who was evidently a non- 
commissioned officer, advanced 
and examined them, but 
apparently could make nothing 


of the writing; at length, 
I was taken before an 
Officer, who, after reading 


aloud several passages in a 
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sing-song voice, to the great 
admiration of his followers, 
smiled affably and motioned 
me to accompany him up the 
hill. 

We climbed steeply to the 
top, and found ourselves on 
a ridge bounding a side valley, 
the near slopes crowded with 
soldiers. My attention, how- 
ever, was first attracted to 
the opposite side, for there 
stood the strange temples which 
have made Jehol famous. 
Massively conspicuous in the 
otherwise deserted valley, rose 
the pink-walled block of 
masonry known as Potala, 
modelled on the architecture 
of its greater namesake in 
Lhasa. Its giant proportions, 
the many rows of hive-like 
windows, and the tiers of low, 
flat-roofed buildings below it, 
brought home to me that I 
was, indeed, far beyond the 
Wall. 

It was difficult to adjust 
oneself to the utterly unrelated 
scene on the opposing hillside, 
as from the contemplation of 
a dream to the immediate 
presence of reality. I seemed to 
have reached my goal at last, 
for here were Chinese troops 
in their battle positions, evi- 
dently waiting for the approach 
of the enemy. 

There must have been several 
thousand of these grey-clad 
ragamuffins, scattered along the 
foot of the wall as far as one 
could see, while above them on 
the ramparts were ranged a 
number of surprisingly modern 
weapons, machine-guns, mortars, 
and small-calibre guns, the crews 
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of which were mostly gazing 
across the valley for signs of a 
worthy target. At many points, 
three-cornered banners fluttered 
in the chilling air, as if waving 
@ conspicuous defiance that 
seemed out of place in twentieth- 
century tactics. The very siting 
of the guns, in the front line 
and upon a well-marked skyline, 
was disturbing to one who 
associated such weapons with 
miles of earthwork and barbed 
wire, but, in the absence of 
signalling arrangements, it evi- 
dently sought justification in 
an unrivalled field of observa- 
tion. 

The officer, followed by an 
inquisitive throng, led me to 
an improvised scaling-ladder, 
and we mounted the wall. 
Nobody could speak English, 
yet as we passed along the 
line of guns and mortars, 
lengthy and incoherent de- 
scriptions of technical faults 
were poured into my ear. In 
some cases a brief examination 
of the weapon revealed some 
trifling disorder, but in others 
the general lack of maintenance 
had done its work only too well. 

In the middle of the tour, 
our attention was diverted by 
excited shouts and a general 
pointing of hands. A single 
aeroplane was droning up from 
the opposing skyline against 
the heavy clouds. As it passed 
over us, at a height of some 
two thousand feet, we could 
see the emblems of the Rising 
Sun upon the wings, and a 
deafening fusilade broke out 
all along the line. One man 
even slipped a bomb into his 
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mortar and sent it vainly acrogs 
the valley, to the peril of the 
monks in Potala. My pony, 
tethered to a ring in the wali 
below me, objected strongly 
to this noisy sacrilege in the 
vale of temples, and made 
frantic attempts to withdraw 
from the scene. 

As I contemplated for the 
first time Chinese troops in 
action, all anxiety about my 
precarious salary, all thoughts 
of Anastasia Wang’s telegram, 
vanished from my mind. The 
aeroplane, apparently undis- 
turbed by the firework - like 
display, began to circle slowly 
above us, skidding clumsily 
as it turned. Suddenly there 
was a loud explosion about 
a hundred yards away to the 
left, and several stones or 
splinters fell near me. The 
soldiers at the foot of the wall 
stopped shooting, but stood 
gazing at the aircraft with the 
greatest curiosity and sang- 
froid. Many of the gunners 
on the battlements scrambled 
down to the lower level as if 
to avoid too great a propinquity 
to the enemy machine, but 
some of the weapons continued 
to rattle away. My officer 
friend took cover on the reverse 
side of the wall, but before I 
had time to join him, the man 
in charge of a machine-gun on 
my right tugged violently at 
my sleeve and indicated that 
something was the matter with 
the mechanism. I immediately 
took over the gun and found 
that the stoppage was due to 
a faulty belt. I had put this 
right, and was about to take 
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the opportunity of refreshing 
my marksmanship, when I saw 
the Japanese aeroplane diving 
straight at us. 

My courage is not of that 
perverted kind which embraces 
risks in other people’s wars, 
and as soon as I heard the 
pattering of the airman’s 
machine-gun I threw myself 
flat on my face and remained 
motionless until I could hear 
him no more. When I got up 
again, the aircraft was droning 
away out of sight to the left, 
so I began to amuse myself 
by firing bursts at conspicuous 
rocks on the hillside opposite, 
until another stoppage occurred. 
This was caused by half the 
belt being filled with cartridges 
of the wrong calibre, so I left 
the gun in disgust and looked 
round for other work to do. 

A disconcerting scene met 
my eyes; the rampart was 
deserted, and the troops were 
streaming away to the road or 
across the ancient park. Some 
of the automatic weapons 
were being taken away, but 
many pieces remained for- 
saken on the wall. So much 
for my grandiose hopes of 
profitable adventure; I, ap- 
pointed ordnance expert to 
the armies of Jehol, found 
myself in sole charge of a 
broken-down machine-gun. 

The explosion of a bomb or 
projectile on the hill above 
Potala brought forcibly to my 
notice the fact that there were 
probably no troops between 
me and the invaders, and I 
decided to return to the town 
and find some responsible officer. 


I was disturbed, however, at 
discovering my pony surrounded 
by about twenty soldiers, who, 
in the manner of Uncle Tom 
Cobley and his companions, 
were all trying to mount 
him. ‘ Wo-ti ma!” I called 
from the top of the wall, 
making desperate use of my 
small stock of Chinese. The 
men looked up, and I was 
shocked by the ugliness of 
their expressions. Several of 
them pointed their rifles at 
me, and I realised that the 
situation demanded rapid think- 
ing. I dropped behind the 
parapet, crawled to another 
machine-gun, and fired a burst 
over the heads of the would-be 
horse-thieves. The effect was 
instantaneous ; the party bolted 
down the hill towards the road, 
followed by an occasional burst 
to keep it moving. 

The pony and I were now the 
sole occupants of this section 
of the wall, and we were both 
equally shaken by our recent 
experiences. My attempts to 
mount with an abandoned auto- 
matic rifle proving vain, I rode 
away unarmed, without even 
my sword of office which I had 
left behind at the inn. Turning 
the pony’s head away from the 
fleeing soldiery, I followed the 
park wall westwards, knowing 
that if I continued to keep it 
on my left I could not fail to 
rejoin the Peking road. 

In the early afternoon I 
crossed a fold in the ground 
overlooking the road at the 
south-western exit from the 
town. Every description of 
vehicle seemed to be crowding 
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the route, and it was obvious 
that bad news had reached 
Chengte Fu. Mule litters and 
carts jockeyed each other 
for the best ruts, while strings 
of laden camels _ threaded 
their unhurried way through 
the throng. Parties of cavalry, 
threatening all and sundry with 
drawn pistols, thrust past at 
full gallop, yelling savagely. 
An occasional motor-car, carry- 
ing the piled belongings of some 
official, rattled and bumped 
incongruously in the procession. 

Determined to lead the retreat 
rather than follow it, I turned 
up my fur collar to hide my 
identity and cantered across 
the barren fields beside the 
road. When I came to the pass, 
I found it completely jammed 
by troops and transport, sub- 
ject to no traffic control, all 
trying to get through before 
the others. Realising that the 
temper of Chinese troops in 
retirement is more ferocious 
than in the presence of the 
enemy, I dismounted and led 
my pony among the boulders 
up the side of the mountain and 
did not halt until I had breath- 
lessly reached the crest. 

Behind and below me lay the 
Imperial Park and the low roofs 
of the town, and before me the 
sharp and serried ridges of the 
Chinese borderland. As I re- 
gained the road, snow began 
to fall, adding to the bleak 
chaos in the valleys. Emerging 
from a narrow gorge into a wide, 
sandy space, I came upon a 
regiment of horsemen, spread 
out across the valley, driving 
before them hundreds of cattle 
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and ponies and urging them with 


whip and rifle-shot. “ Better 
alone than _ ill - accompanied ” 
had become my motto, and I 
pressed forward to avoid find- 
ing myself a member of the 
herd. At many turns in the 
road I came upon stranded 
lorries and cars, some having 
broken through the ice of frozen 
streams, others without a wheel, 
others again lying on their sides 
in a ditch. Drivers and pas- 
sengers were in most cases 
sitting fatalistically on the 
wreckage, huddled in their furs, 
not even troubling to shake off 
the snow with which they were 
gradually being coated. 

More of the Jehol cavalry 
galloped past, wearing saddle- 
cloths of brightly woven carpet 
which made a brave show 
against the white hillside. My 
beast was tiring, and I myself 
was feeling the need for food 
and rest The evening had 
set in, and by this time 
the snow was blowing thickly 
in my face and making it 
impossible to look far ahead. 
Dull explosions were audible 
among the hills, but the weather 
had at least precluded the use 
of aircraft; I saw no more 
motor vehicles ; my good little 
pony had outdistanced the army, 
and I found myself alone in the 
darkness. 

It became impossible to ride, 
and I picked my way on foot 
along the edge of a ditch, 
moving painfully from one tele- 
graph pole to the next. For a 
long time there was no sound 
save the jingling of the bit 
behind me. At length I caught 

















sight of a light to my left 
front. I knew that _ this 
must be my objective for the 
night, and gratefully stumbled 
towards it. I reached the wide- 
open doors of a caravanserai 
and turned in, not caring who 
or what was there; the yard 
was full of men, and all at once 
a lantern was flashed into my 
face. I felt the reins snatched 
from my hand and the muzzle 
of a weapon thrust against my 
ribs, while I was taken by both 
arms and led blindly forward. 

I was conducted into one of 
the buildings, where a round- 
faced, middle-aged officer was 
sitting at a table with a writing- 
brush in his hand. He looked 
up and gazed at me in per- 
plexity, while a torrent of 
explanation was poured forth 
by my escorts. I _ hastily 
drew out my papers and 
put them on the table. The 
officer evidently felt much 
relieved after reading them, 
and we soon became the greatest 
of friends. ‘‘ You have been in 
Peking ?’”’ he asked in halting 
English, the first that I had 
heard since parting from Mr 
Wu. “TI also from Peking. 
Play golf with Marshal Chang.” 
He frowned, however, when he 
learned of Miss Wang. “ This 
lady very much trouble,’ he 
said. ‘“‘ General Tang pay her 
much money to find foreign 
wiseman; she give you only 
small money. Japanese also 
pay her money for news.” 

Colonel Chu, for such was his 
hame, proved to be in command 
of an advanced guard to a 
column which was being sent 
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up from Peking, and expressed 
a hearty contempt for the Jehol 
troops, whom he accused of 
abandoning their province to 
the enemy. ‘ They retreat,’ 
he observed, “we advance. 
Tomorrow, if no more snow, we 
fight the Japanese.”’ 

In a neighbouring room I sat 
gratefully with the colonel and 
two of his staff round a steaming 
huo-kuo, free from the blanket 
of snow that had burdened my 
mind and body. The huo-kuo, 
peculiar to the north, is a 
truncated cone of copper, with 
a charcoal fire inside, and a 
trough of boiling water round 
the outside. We were sitting 
cheerfully round this quasi- 
samovar, grilling slices. of 
mutton on the hot sides or 
boiling them in the trough, 
when we were interrupted by a 
loud battering on the wooden 
gates of the yard. 

The colonel jumped up and 
opened the door. Snow was 
still falling on the crowded carts 
and animals, and the sheds were 
full of lanterns and huddled 
soldiers. Loud shouts accom- 
panied the hammering on the 
gates. An officer, recognisable 
by his superior fur hat, ran 
crouching in at the door of our 
room. Colonel Chu and his 
staff officers accompanied him 
to the yard, where they were 
soon joined by a crowd of 
riflemen. The shouting became 
general on both sides of the 
gates, and several shots were 
fired outside. 

Chu eventually returned look- 
ing rather worried. ‘ Jehol 
troops want come in,’ he said, 
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“but I very polite; I say my 
troops advance, their troops 
retire, therefore too complicated 
to stay in one place. They not 
very polite; talk burn down 
door and make fight. But I 
think too much snow.” Here 
he smiled, wrinkling the roll 
of fat which hung over the 
back of his collar, and urbanely 
offered me a bowl of tea. 

It was evident, however, that 
the colonel was by no means 
satisfied with the attitude of 
the Jehol soldiers, and every 
sort of object was piled against 
the wooden gates to form a 
barricade. Machine-guns, pro- 
tected by awnings of sacking 
or garments, were hurriedly 
mounted opposite all possible 
entrances, and unfortunate 
sentries were posted on the 
earthen watch-towers at the 
corners of the perimeter wall. 
In spite of the storm, the door 
of Colonel Chu’s room was kept 
open, for we could see nothing 
through the paper windows ; 
and we noticed that the 
snowfall was abating. ‘ Per- 
haps they attack soon,” ob- 
served Chu, “ but when snow 
stops, our soldiers also wake 
up.” 

Just before midnight I was 
startled from my doze by an 
explosion in the yard, accom- 
panied by a blinding flash. 
Somebody had thrown a 
bomb or grenade over the 
wall. It had stopped snowing, 
and the black sky was full of 
racing clouds. Men were run- 
ning about, and there was a 
renewed banging on the gates ; 
suddenly shots rang out on all 


sides, and our machine-guns 
began firing aimlessly. Another 
bomb burst in the yard, and I 
looked round hastily for splinter- 
proof cover. The colonel was 
stretched out on the k’ang, his 
huge mouth wide open, un- 
awakened by the din. 

The firing died down ag 
quickly as it had begun, but 
some echo of it must have 
reached the commander in hig 
dreams, for he yawned and sat 
up. ‘They have gone?” he 
asked, as a staff officer came in 
to report. Evidently satisfied, 
he turned to me and remarked : 
““T think they would. They 
fire rifle to see how many men 
we have, but we fire plenty 
machine-gun, make more noise. 
They go away.”’ He filled two 
bowls of tea and passed me one. 
I emptied the last of my flask 
into a third bowl and shared 
it with him. 

In the morning the yard 
presented an unpleasant picture, 
for one of the bombs had fallen 
among a group of mules; but 
the Chinese were less squeamish 
and appeared not even to 
notice the debris. Hurried 
preparations were made for 
departure; I was particularly 
fascinated by the packing of 
the colonel’s kit. An orderly 
placed a square of blue cloth 
on the floor, laid in it a number 
of what looked like training 
manuals, a pretty painted 
calendar, a box of visiting- 
cards and a Thermos flask, 
tied it in a bundle, and 
departed. I thanked Colonel 
Chu heartily for his hospitality, 
excused myself for not accom- 
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panying him further on the 
grounds that I must pursue my 
employers, and turned my 
pony’s head towards Kupeikou. 

The snow was dry, and did 
not ball in the hoofs; a bright 
March sun, shining in an almost 
cloudless sky, was evaporating 
the crisp white carpet in the 
valley. My friend the colonel 
had given me one of his visit- 
ing-cards, inscribed with addi- 
tional characters in pencil, in 
case I should have trouble with 
the main body following in his 
rear, but I travelled all day 
without meeting anyone from 
the south. Going in my direc- 
tion were scores of camels 
carrying unopened ammunition 
boxes, cart-loads of soldiers and 
baggage, and disordered columns 
of sullen, dangerous - looking 
troops. 

The frosty sun was sinking 
as the watch-towers of the 
Great Wall came into view 
on the hills above me, and it 
was nearly dark when I rode 
once more up to the temple 
of the God of War. Kupeikou 
was swarming with troops, but 
the visiting-card got me past 
the truculent sentries and 
secured me entry to the temple. 
I met the local commander, 
who was friendly but distracted. 
Unfortunately nobody in the 
headquarters understood Eng- 
lish, so I spent the remain- 
ing minutes of daylight watching 
the traffic in the narrow street 
below. 

These troops evidently com- 
prised the column whose 
advanced guard I had en- 
countered the previous night, 
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but they had apparently decided 
to halt on the line of the Great 
Wall, for bodies of men could 
be seen building defences upon 
the skyline. There must have 
been a couple of thousand 
soldiers in the town when I 
arrived, but units were still 
pouring in from the Chinese 
side of the Wall. I was sur- 
prised to see no signs of the 
retiring Jehol army, but I 
heard afterwards that it 
preferred not to encounter the 
Peking troops, and had scattered 
north-west to Dolon-Nor and 
the Mongolian plateau. 

After a frugal meal of rice 
gruel with some officers, I was 
preparing for sleep upon a 
slightly verminous quilt that 
had been kindly placed at my 
disposal, when I was startled 
by the appearance of Colonel 
Chu, still fat and smiling, with 
his thick neck still quivering 
over the back of his collar. 
‘We have fought very much,”’ 
he explained. ‘‘ Our guns killed 
many tens of Japanese: the 
noise was very great.”” When 
I asked why he had retired, 
he answered vehemently : “‘ Not 
retired. Only finished all our 
bullets: come to fetch some 
more.” 

As the camels growled and 
the carts rumbled in the dark- 
ness outside, the colonel sat 
with a tea-pot and enlightened 
me on the strategy of the 
campaign. 

“Chinese have three lines 
of defence,” he observed. 
‘“ First is Jehol (I think Japanese 
captured it from local troops) ; 
second is Kupeikou, where we 
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fight till last man; third is 
Peking. So Japanese army 
every day advance more far, 
every day more weak, every 
day Chinese more strong. . .” 

I regret that fatigue pre- 
vented me from hearing any 
more. 

Dawn was filled with shouting 
and confusion. A column of 
troops and transport was trying 
to push its way southward 
through the pass, while men 
and camels continued to enter 
Kupeikou from Peking. As 
the only route was a single 
narrow street, passing through 
a narrower gateway, the chaos 
can well be imagined; men 
cursed, carts jammed each other 
against the walls, mules jibbed 
and kicked. The senior officers 
cared for none of these things, 
since evidently the two columns 
had different objects in view, 
and time was of little importance 
to anyone; so it was left to 
the soldiers to fight it out. 
On the Wall itself, groups of 
grey-clad men sat stolidly aloof, 
passively occupying the Second 
Line of Defence. Less ragged 
than Marshal Tang’s troops, 
they were equipped with rifles 
and with broadswords slung 
across their backs, the weapons 
against which, as Wu once put 
it, “the enemy tanks and 
artillery could do nothing.’ 
Certainly anti-tank defence had 
not been neglected ; for telegraph 
poles were being dug up and 
laid in heaps across the road 
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at the northern entrance to 
the town. My expert assistance, 
however, did not seem to be 
required by any department, 
and I decided to withdraw 
from Kupeikou before the 
struggle in the street developed 
into a serious engagement. 

It took me an hour to find 
my gallant, shaggy beast, and 
cost me more than I could well 
afford to secure his release 
from the N.C.O. in charge of 
him. Without making myself 
unduly conspicuous, I flowed 
into the vortex by the gate. 
way and was eventually swept 
by the south-bound stream 
out of Kupeikou on to the 
rock - strewn but more open 
hillside. 

As my stocky Mongol carried 
me ever farther from the 
theatre, or rather, Light Opera 
House of war, my disappoint- 
ments were partly compensated 
for by the gallant parting scene. 
On the snow-powdered battle- 
ments of the Wall fluttered 
gay pennons against the clear 
blue sky ; through the ancient 
gateway the strings of baggage 
animals pursued their un- 
hurried way. Except for the 
hawk-like machine that droned 
high above the peaks, it might 
have been Acre; but for the 
men below, it might have been 
Thermopyle ... 


The narrator is no longer in 
China, and I know now that 
his name was not M‘Tavish. 
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‘SOUTH 


Descriptive brochures 
and other particulars 
may be obtained from 
the Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, 
London, W.C.2, or 
the principal Travel 
Agenctes. 

















AFRICA 


ONTEMPORARY history is cast- 

ing rather a shadow on the gaiety 
of the recognised European resorts. 
Those faced with the problem of 
where else to go to escape the pros- 
pect of the wet Winter forecast might 
well break new ground by visiting 
South Africa. 


A trip there need not make excessive 
demands on time or pocket; and 
when you return Winter will be a 
happy memory of warmth and new 
experiences. 




















The Ideal 
Christmas Present 


) Lon for 

oy Children 
f 
PON 


A Parent, Godparent, or Guardian can secure 
an attractive provision for the future of a Child at 
very low cost. 


An annual Premium of £10 secures for a Child 
age 1 next birthday a Whole Life Assurance of 
£1616 to come into force at age 21, with 
valuable options of endowment or education 
fees—smaller premiums in proportion. 


Write for Booklet entitled ‘‘ The Children,” which 
quotes benefits for all ages up to 15 next birthday. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Head Office: 6 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Founded for Mutual Life Assurance in 1837 
Funds exceed £24,500,000 
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